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INTRODUCTION 


The work selectively translated here consists of short essays on topics in litera- 
ture and thought written by contemporary China's foremost man of letters. The 
irony of describing Qian Zhongshu $258 this way is not only that he would 
shrug off the praise, but that as a creative writer he has spent a good deal of en- 
ergy lampooning those to whom such epithets have been applied. 

Limited Views: Essays on Ideas and Letters (this is Qian's own English rendering 
of the Chinese title, Guanzhui bian HEH) was first published in 1979-1980 and 
was quickly acclaimed, despite its self-deprecating title, for its originality and the 
breadth of learning in Chinese and European literatures it embodies.! In the 
years since the four-volume work first appeared, it has been reprinted several 
times and has spawned a whole shelfful of interpretive studies, indices, and 
guides, not to mention scores of articles? Limited Views has, furthermore, re- 
newed interest in Qian Zhongshu's earlier publications, which include a novel, 
stories, and other scholarly works. Consequently, “Qian Studies," a term en- 
compassing all aspects of che man who is scholar, essayist, and novelist, has be- 
come something of an academic sub-field that now boasts its own journal, with 
articles contributed by a range of scholars in and outside the People's Republic? 
Limited Views is now properly recognized as the culmination of Qian Zhong- 
shu's study of literature, broadly conceived, in both the Chinese and Western 
traditions. 

While the importance of Limited Views is widely recognized, the work has not 
received the attention it deserves outside of China. Theodore Huters’ excellent 
study of Qian Zhongshu (in Twayne’s World Authors Series) was completed 
just as Limited Views first appeared. Consequently, although Huters devotes a 
chapter to each of Qian’s other works, he does not treat this one. His preface 
mentions Limited Views only to say that he will not include this “summa of [Qian's) 
career” at all, rather than to deal with it briefly and perfunctorily. Translators 
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have also steered clear of Limited Views. Several of Qian's other works have been 
translated into foreign languages (his novel, Fortress Besieged, for example, into 
English, German, Japanese, and Russian, and some of his earlier essays into 
Prench and English), but Limited Views has not been so favored. Doubtlessly, the 
peculiar arrangement and style of the work, to be discussed below, have contrib- 
uted to this neglect. In fact, even among Chinese scholars Limited Views has at- 
tained notoriety for its density and unpredictable organization, ‘These same traits 
have, one suspects, likewise prevented many specialists outside China from fully 
mining the treasures it contains. To date, the sole treatment of Limited Views that 
has appeared in Western-language scholarship is a recent interpretive study in 


German by Monika Motsch.^ 


Qian Zhongshu was born in 1910 into a Wuxi family with a long history of dis- 
tinction in letters and scholarship.? His father, Qian Jibo, was a prolific scholar 
trained in traditional learning. He is known as a classicist, historian, and the 
author of a study of modern Chinese literature. On the first anniversary of Qian 
Zhongshu's birthday, his family followed the custom of selecting a permanent 
name based on whatever the child "grabbed at" in the room when left on his 
own. To the delight of his family, the little boy reached for a book, and conse- 
quently was named “he who values books" (zhongshu $), a choice that seems 
uncanny in retrospect. 

Accounts of Qian's early years stress his precocious interest in traditional 
Chinese fiction. The youngster's unusual fondness for reading, his sharp mem- 
ory, and his playful imagination, nurtured on the stories he read, are remarked 
on by those who knew him at the time, including the famed Qian Mu, a mem- 
ber of the same Wuxi clan. Another of the young boy's traits was viewed less fa- 
vorably, at least by his father. Having been reared early on largely by an indul- 
gent uncle, Qian Zhongshu had developed into a talkative, even loquacious, 
youth who would say whatever he pleased, regardless of propriety or possible 
offense. Distressed by this knack for saying the wrong thing, which was sharp- 
ened by the child's natural wit, his father selected for him, at age nine, an alter- 
nate name (zi) which means, roughly, "silence and keeping one's thoughts to 
oneself" (mocun EXT). The name was intended as an admonition, but few have 
ever noticed its effect. 

When Qian completed primary school, his family broke with tradition and 
sent him, together with his cousin, to middle schools in Suzhou and Wuxi that 
were run by American Episcopalians. Instruction was in both Chinese and in 
English. Qian had already been exposed, through the translations of Lin Shu, to 
some of the classics of English literature. Now, as his study of English pro- 
gressed, he began to read British and American works in the original. This was 
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the beginning of Qian's devotion to foreign literatures, which through the years 
would eventually be extended to include mastery of Greek, Latin, German, 
French, Spanish, and Italian. At the same time, Qian’s ability in literary Chinese 
also showed itself to be precocious. By the age of seventeen, Qian was advanced 
enough to be able to ghost-write learned pieces for his father (including, for ex- 
ample, the preface to Qian Mu's Essentials of Sinology [Guoxue gailun HIS), 
attributed to Qian Jibo). 

In 1929, Qian enrolled as a student in the Department of Foreign Languages 
and Literatures at Qinghua University in Peking, His performance on the Chi- 
nese and English sections of the entrance exam was so outstanding that the uni- 
versity made an exception to policy and overlooked his abysmal score (15 per- 
cent) on the mathematics exam. The faculty at Qinghua included leading 
intellectuals of the day, such as Zhu Ziqing, Ye Gongchao, and, among foreign- 
ers who taught in Qian's department, I. A. Richards and R. D. Jameson. Qian 
had particular respect for Wu Mi, a student of Harvard's Irving Babbitt. Qian 
praised Wu, years later, for his "synoptical knowledge of European literary 
history, his emphasis of the "continuity of letters," and his advocacy of including 
traditional Chinese literature in the study of comparative literature.” Teachers 
and classmates have vivid recollections of Qian during these years. He is re- 
membered for his voracious reading and study of foreign languages, for consis- 
tently winning the highest place in exams, and for sitting in class with an unre- 
lated book in his hands and never taking lecture notes. Wu Mi declared that 
among humanists there were two men who stood out above all others: Chen 
Yinke, among the older generation of scholars, and Qian Zhongshu, among the 
younger.? 

Upon graduation, Qian went to Shanghai where he taught foreign literature 
at Guanghua University and edited an English-language weekly, The China Critic. 
Two years later, Qian was awarded a Boxer Indemnity scholarship to study at 
Oxford. Previously, at Qinghua, Qian had met and become engaged to Yang 
Jiang, a fellow native of Wuxi, who was also studying foreign literature and who 
would, in time, become known in her own right as an author, playwright, and lit- 
erary translator. They married in the summer of 1935 and proceeded together to 
England. Qian Zhongshu studied for two years at Oxford, furthering his com- 
mand of Greek and Latin classics and European literatures. He received the 
B.Litt. degree, writing a thesis on "China in the English Literature of the Seven- 
teenth and Bighteenth Century." Qian was one of the first Chinese to receive this 
degree at Oxford and was, in fact, offered a position as reader there after gradua- 
tion. Qian declined so that he could accompany Yang Jiang to Paris. The two 
spent the next year studying Romance literatures at the University of Paris. 

The China to which Qian Zhongshu returned in 1938 was greatly altered. 
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Japan had invaded North China in 1937 and would expand the area under its 
control through the early 1940s. Chinese universities were disbanded or recon- 
stituted in exile in remote provinces. A great many writers and intellectuals 
found themselves living under Japanese occupation. Despite these hardships, 
which Qian experienced no less than others, the war years were among the most 
productive Qian ever had. When he first returned, Qian joined the faculty of 
Lianda (Associated) University, under which Qinghua, his alma mater, had 
been subsumed in distant Kunming. He resigned after a year to be reunited 
with his father. The two of them, father and son, held positions at Lantian 
Normal College in southwestern Hunan. When Qian returned to Shanghai in 
1941 to visit his wife and ailing father-in-law, he was trapped there by the out- 
break of the Pacific War and the Japanese conquest of the surrounding area, 
Qian remained in Shanghai with Yang Jiang for the duration of the war, living 
in the French concession. Qian taught occasionally at the French Catholic 
Aurora Woman's College. Yang Jiang made her debut as a playwright during 
these years. Several of her plays were produced in the thriving theater of war- 
time Shanghai. These successes brought her fame and helped to support the 
family. Qian remained in Shanghai after the defeat of the Japanese, accepting a 
post as professor of foreign literature at Jinan University. He commuted to 
Nanjing during this period to edit Philobiblon, the English-language journal of 
National Central Library. 

Although they would not be published until after the war, it was during this 
troubled period that Qian wrote the two works on which his reputation was 
formed (that is, until the appearance of Limited Views, thirty years later). Of 
course, even before he composed On the Art of Poetry (Tanyi lu Z828$%) and For- 
tress Besieged (Wei cheng Hi), Qian had already published extensively. His ear- 
liest works were book reviews and short articles, in both English and Chinese, 
that appeared in university journals and literary magazines, dating back to his 
undergraduate days. These pieces of early criticism address a large range of 
authors and ideas in Chinese and Western traditions, including (in Chinese) 
the philosophy of David Hume, the relationship of Chinese painting and po- 
etry, translation theory, numerous reviews (of Arthur Sewell’s Physiology of 
Beauty, for instance), a critique of Zhou Zuoren’s study of the origins of modern 
Chinese literature, and a volume of informal and ironic essays, Written on tbe 
Margin of Life (Xie zai rensheng bianshang RE NESZE); and (in English) trag- 
edy in Chinese drama, the prose-poetry of Su Dongpo, a foreword to a selection 
of modern English essays, and a review of Henri Bernard's Le Pére Matthieu Ricci. 
Viewed as a whole, these writings evidence Qian's interest in pursuing simulta- 
neously the study of Chinese and Western literatures, his wit, and his impa- 


tience with dogma of all kinds, especially as embodied in the appraisals of Chi- 
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nese cultural traditions espoused by the somewhat older and iconoclastic May 
Fourth-period intellectuals. Qian also published during these years, mostly in 
out-of-the-way places, dozens of poems written in traditional forms, distin- 
guishing himself from contemporary poets who eschewed these forms to write 
in free verse. Only in 1995 were Qian's poems collected together and reissued 
conveniently in one volume.” 

On the Art of Poetry, first published in 1948, is a collection of essays and obser- 
vations on Chinese poetics, It is essentially focused on selected Tang- and Song- 
dynasty poets, the stylistics of their work, and later critical controversies engen- 
dered by it. The style of On the Art of Poetry itself has been the subject of much 
comment through the years. The first impression it makes is one of over- 
whelming erudition, coupled with a nearly invisible expository logic. Qian con- 
veys his views through abundant quotation of primary works and traditional 
criticism. He speaks in his own voice but rarely, content to let his carefully jux- 
taposed quotations evoke the argument. Moreover, his dense literary style is full 
of long digressions and abrupt changes of subject, as he seems intent upon ru- 
minating on each aspect of an issue as it occurs to him. The difficulties of the 
work, as well as the great insights it provides into subtleties of traditional Chi- 
nese poetics, have been discussed at length by Theodore Huters. 

Of all his works, On the Art of Poetry is clearly the closest to Limited Views. 
The differences between the two are revealing, The scope of the later work is 
broader by far. In it, as the subtitle (“Essays on Ideas and Letters”) implies, Qian 
has moved far beyond his earlier preoccupation with middle- and later-period 
Chinese poetics. Now, his purview includes nearly the entire humanistic tradi- 
tion in China. Qian’s consideration of aesthetic issues has been expanded to 
cover the visual arts (calligraphy and painting) as well as the literary ones, and 
his interest in positing links between literature and philosophy and religion is 
stronger. The comparative element bulks larger in Limited Views. Although 
Qian's use of Western sources was already remarkable in On the Art of Poetry, his 
knowledge of traditional Western literature and modern criticism has obviously 
grown during the intervening decades, and his belief in the utility of compara- 
tive studies seems even firmer. More telling than any of these differences, how- 
ever, is the sense conveyed by Limited Views that, while using essentially the 
same format of the short essay or reading note, now the author has found his 
own voice, Qian is much more forthcoming as a critic and thinker in Limited 
Views than he allowed himself to be in the earlier work. There is more overt 
control and more authorial discipline in the handling of each topic, quite apart 
from the expanded scope. We need not agree with Qian’s later disparagement of 
On the Art of Poetry as a “young man’s work,” for its accomplishments are lasting, 
but certainly in Limited Views we discern a more mature mind with larger 
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aspirations. When it first appeared, as the product of a writer in the early 
stages of his career, On the Art of Poetry was, aside from its intrinsic value, full of 
promise of future achievement. Written in the same form three decades later, 
Limited Views may be said to fulfill that promise. 

During the war years, Qian Zhongshu also wrote fiction, writing a number of 
short stories. In 1944, after completing his scholarly On tbe Art of Poetry and influ- 
enced perhaps by his wife's successes as a playwright, Qian Zhongshu suddenly 
announced to Yang Jiang that he had decided to write a full-length novel. He 
wrote a small amount each day, handing each installment to his wife to read and 
never going back to revise; he finished in two years time. The result, Fortress Be- 
sieged, is a masterpiece of parodic fiction that is considered by many to be the finest 
modern Chinese novel. “It is a safe bet,” C. T. Hsia has written in his study of 
modern Chinese fiction, “that future generations of Chinese readers will return to 
this book more frequently than to any other novel of the Republican period for its 
delightful portrayal of contemporary manners, its comic exuberance, and its tragic 
insight."!! Fortress Besieged is the story of small coterie of Shanghai elite, returned 
to China from education abroad (like Qian himself). In a tone that includes both 
sharp satire and pathos, Qian describes the intellectual foppishness of these col- 
lege graduates (some of whose diplomas are spurious), their romantic entangle- 
ments and confusions, and their alienation from the more traditional Chinese so- 
ciety that they encounter when they journey inland. The story is set on the eve of 
the Sino-Japanese War, the most catastrophic war in modern Chinese history, yet 
the characters have no thoughts for anything but their own well-being. Ulti- 
mately, the novel is chiefly concerned with the inability of the central characters to 
resolve the conflict inside them between wanting to belong (to a profession, to a 
partner in love and marriage, to a self-identity) and to escape the same. The title 
broaches this conflict, alluding to a French saying about a forteresse assiégée (people 
outside the fortress want to rush in and people inside want to get out). 

In its satirical treatment of avant-garde intellectuals, and the serious 
questions that it implicitly poses beneath the satire, concerning the true nature 
of such persons and their place in modern Chinese society, Fortress Besieged is 
unlike any other novel produced during the Republican period. The novel was 
not well received when it first appeared in 1947. It was criticized for not em- 
bodying either leftist or anti-Japanese values. Soon thereafter, the novel fell into 
nearly complete neglect, as the new government in the 19508 promulgated so- 
cialist literary standards by which virtually all Republican-period fiction, and 
certainly Fortress Besieged, would be found deficient. So complete was the disap- 
probation of Qian’s novel under the new regime that an influential History of 
Modern Chinese Fiction, edited by Tang Tao, does not even mention the work.1? 
The liberalization of the political climate in Beijing made possible the republi- 
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cation Fortress Besieged in 1980 (for the first time since the founding of the Peo- 
ples Republic). Many younger readers had no inkling of the novel's existence, 
and the sudden discovery of so finely wrought and comic a work from decades 
ago occasioned great interest. In 1990, a serialized adaptation of Fortress Besieged 
was broadcast for weeks on national television and won great acclaim. Whereas 
not long ago many well-read persons in China had not even heard of the novel, 
today it seems that everyone there, whether they know of the novel or not, has 
been entertained by its television version. 

Under the People’s Republic, Qian first accepted a post in the Foreign Lit- 
eratures Department at Qinghua, but soon was appointed senior fellow of the 
Institute of Literature in the newly formed Chinese Academy of Sciences. 
(Yang Jiang was appointed to the Institute of Foreign Literature in the Acad- 
emy.) [his appointment marked the end of Qian's teaching career. He has re- 
mained in the Institute of Literature ever since, out of the public eye and shel- 
tered from the political campaigns of the 1950s. Qian’s life as a creative writer 
was over now as he, like so many other writers of fiction from the pre- 
Communist period, found it impossible to continue to produce fiction under 
the new government. 

His output in all forms of writing was greatly reduced through the 1950s and 
1960s. He was recruited during this period to work on English translations of 
the selected works of Mao Zedong, and later on a translation of Mao’s poems. 
In 1958, he published an annotated selection of Song dynasty poetry (Songshi 
xuanzhu RFR). The selection had the effect of helping to renew interest in 
the shi poetry from this period, which had always been undervalued, and set, 
through its critical introduction and learned notes, a new standard for studies of 
the subject. In the early 1960s, Qian also published three lengthy critical essays 
(on Lessing's Laokoón, on synaesthesia in the arts, and on Lin Shu's translations 
of foreign literature), which have since been reissued several times. 

As sequestered as Qian Zhongshu was in the Institute of Literature, he 
could not avoid persecution during the Cultural Revolution, any more than 
could other writers and intellectuals there or anywhere else. In August of 1966, 
shortly after the campaign began, Qian was denounced in a “large-character 
poster” for supposedly having made derogatory comments about the published 
works of Chairman Mao. Friends who heard of the charge said that Qian could 
not have made the remarks attributed to him; if he had chosen to say anything 
of the sort, he would have said it more wittily. Qian Zhongshu and Yang Jiang 
refuted the charges in a “small-character poster” that they pasted alongside the 
first, and by doing so probably exacerbated the attacks upon them. Eventually, 
Qian and his wife were labeled “reactionary academics,” incarcerated in the in- 
famous “cow sheds,” and publicly humiliated in countless “struggle” sessions. 
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Another of the accusations against Qian that surfaced at this time was that his 
failure to include Wen Tianxiang’s patriotic “Song of Righteousness” in his se- 
lection of Song poetry showed him to be “counterrevolutionary.” As punish- 
ment for such crimes, the couple was assigned to menial chores in their respec- 
tive institutes, where normal operations had of course been suspended. Qian 
Zhongshu swept the floor. Yang Jiang cleaned toilets. Restrictions were placed 
upon their diet (e.g, no fish or meat) and clothing (e.g no leather shoes). Red 
Guards searched their home and confiscated many of their belongings, includ- 
ing Qian's typewriter and Yang Jiangs manuscript of her translation of Don 
Quixote (which was subsequently recovered). The two hid away whatever books 
and written materials they could not bear to part with, and secretly destroyed 
the rest. As bad as all this was, a worse fate awaited their son-in-law, Deyi, the 
husband of their only child. He was hounded for his “right-leaning” tendencies 
until he committed suicide in June of 1970.” 

In 1969, Qian Zhongshu was, like thousands of other intellectuals through- 
out the nation, sent to the countryside for reeducation through manual labor at 
a “cadre school.” The confinement to various sites in the countryside of Henan 
lasted two-and-a-half years. When he was not involved in ideological sessions, 
Qian worked as a postman delivering letters on foot. Yang Jiang, who arrived 
with her unit soon afterwards, was assigned to tend a vegetable garden. Of 
course, husband and wife were not allowed to live together. Yet the two were 
housed in dormitories not far apart, and the couple still managed to visit each 
other occasionally or to cross paths “accidentally.” The story of their experience 
during this period of forced labor is recounted in Yang Jiang's poignant memoir, 
Six Chapters from My Life “Downunder” (in which she refers to her husband as 
Mocun).^ 

In 1972, both Qian Zhongshu and Yang Jiang were sent back to Beijing, as 
members of a group of "old, weak, sick, and disabled" persons in their units who 
got an early reprieve. They arrived back in Beijing to find that their home had 
been occupied by strangers whose political status was less problematic than 
their own. There was nothing to do about it, and so Qian and his wife “tempo- 
rarily” moved into an office in the Institute of Literature. They remained there 
for three years before they could move back into their bome. 

It was during these years that Qian Zhongshu composed Limited Views: Es- 
says on Ideas and Letters,” No doubt, much of the material in the work was con- 
tained, in a preliminary form, in Qian's voluminous notebooks, which messen- 
gers recovered for him from their occupied house. Still, it was only at this point 
that Qian set about to fill out and finalize what must have been an inchoate 
mass of jottings and notes, recorded over several decades. Frequently afflicted 
with ill health during this time, he is said to have remarked that be felt he was 
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“in a race with death.” In the course of his work, it was often necessary to re- 
check a reference or verify a quotation. Younger members of the Institute, who 
revered their older colleague, assisted him by checking sources in its libraries or 
at Peking University or the National Library. By 1975, Limited Views was essen- 
tially complete, and Qian Zhongshu took his handwritten manuscript to Zhou 
Zhenfu, his old friend and editor at Zhonghua Publishing Company. The 
learned Zhou had edited Qian's On the Art of Poetry thirty years before. Once 
again, Zhou suggested changes in the manuscript and devised titles for the hun- 
dreds of separate entries, greatly facilitating use of the work. Qian continued to 
make revisions until 1978. 

Qian's preface to On the Art of Poetry in 1942, written at the height of the war 
raging around Shanghai, begins: “Although this appears to be a work of appre- 
ciation and criticism, it is actually a book of sorrow and apprehension.” His sub- 
sequent remarks clarify his meaning, making reference to the war that had torn 
the nation apart and his fear for the survival of its cultural traditions. Qian al- 
lows himself no such explicitness in the preface to Limited Views, written during 
the waning years of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. He speaks, 
modestly, only of the limited utility of the compilation and its flaws, using just a 
few short sentences replete with literary allusions. Scholars have called attention 
to the shadowy presence of the Cultural Revolution behind several of the essays 
in Limited Views on such topics as tyranny, manipulation of the people, and 
abuse of intellectuals in ancient China. But, of course, the entirety of Qian's 
undertaking in Limited Views, which captures as no other work has ever done the 
interconnectedness, sweep, and complexity of some twenty-five hundred years 
of Chinese letters, must be understood, on one level, against the backdrop of the 
native attack of unprecedented scale and destructiveness upon that same cul- 
tural heritage, which Qian had just lived through. 

In 1974, Qian had suffered a serious illness during which he lapsed into a coma 
for four days. A rumor spread abroad that he had died. The scholars C. T. Hsia 
in America and Arai Ken in Japan published eulogies for him. Then in 1978, after 
the end of the Mao era and the reinstatement of so many who had been de- 
nounced during the Cultural Revolution, Qian Zhongshu suddenly appeared, to 
everyone's surprise, at a sinological conference in Italy. It was his first time abroad 
in forty years. In the following year, Qian was chosen to lead a delegation from 
the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences on a month-long tour of American uni- 
versities. The delegation visited several institutions, including Columbia, Har- 
vard, Yale, and Berkeley. Qian's wit and effervescence in English, Chinese, and 
other languages, which seemed to spring from years of isolation from interna- 
tional contact, made a lasting impression on those who met him. Qian’s appear- 
ance was something of a revelation for American scholars, most of whom, if they 
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had known of him at all, were just dimly aware of him as a writer from the 1940s. 
Princeton repeatedly invited Qian Zhongshu to become a visiting Humanities 
Fellow, but he declined because of poor health. 

Qian Zhongshu continued to be active through the 1980s, after the publica- 
tion of Limited Views, but age and sickness curtailed his productivity. Since 1982 
he has held the title of vice director of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences 
(in which the Institute for Literature is housed). Privately, however, he has 
dubbed himself “the vice director who never shows up.” His longer, independent 
essays on literary topics, with one or two new additions, have been reissued un- 
der the title Collection of Seven Patchings (Qi zhui ji GE). Several of these have 
been translated into French by Nicolas Chapuis in a volume entitled Cing essais 
de poétique. A revised and considerably expanded edition of On the Art of Poetry 
appeared in 1986. Qian has also continued to write addenda to his entries in 
Limited Views, more of which appear with each reprinting of the work. But he 
has not been able, so far, to complete his draft of what would be a massive con- 
tinuation of Limited Views, extending its treatment to other major literary col- 
lections (including The Complete Tang Prose, Zhuangzi, and the works of Han Yu, 
Du Fu, Li Shangyin, etc.).” 

Even in his early years, Qian Zhongshu was known for his aloofness and 
distaste for acclaim. His early short stories and Fortress Besieged satirize merci- 
lessly men who bask in literary notoriety, As Qian's own fame has spread during 
the past decade, he has become more and more reclusive. He has refused all 
honors, declined to see visiting foreign admirers, and generally shunned public 
attention whenever possible. Of late, Qian’s deteriorating health has made this 
reclusion imperative. At the time of this writing, in 1997, Qian Zhongshu is said 
to be severely ill in Beijing. 


Behind both the expository form Qian Zhongshu has chosen in Limited Views, 
which has a long history in Chinese letters, and the peculiar way he has recon- 
structed it, there lies a distinctive mentality or predilection. This mentality is 
marked by an aversion to intellectual systematization as it is usually done in lit- 
erary or intellectual history, and, contrariwise, a faith in the value of the par- 
ticular original utterance. Because this outlook affects virtually every aspect of 
the work, from its title to the texture of its prose, it warrants attention here. 

Qian says little explicitly in the voluminous Limited Views itself that bears on 
the issue. But the opening of his essay on Lessing's Laokoón, written in 1962, pre- 
sents a succinct statement of his position, and is translated below: 


In inquiries into the history of premodern Chinese aesthetics, our attention has always 
been monopolized by a few celebrated theoretical treatises. It goes without saying that 
“The Record of Music” (in The Book of Rites), Ranking of Poets (6th c.), Dragon Carvings on 
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tbe Literary Mind (6th c.), “poetry talks,” treatises on painting, essays on songs, as well as 
innumerable prefaces, colophons, and other writings that advertise themselves as “discus- 
sions of the arts,” are objects worthy of study. At the same time, a candid person must 
admit that the great quantity of such writing that has been produced is not matched by 
the amount of insight it yields. Much of this writing is empty pronouncement. It is 
nothing more than a well-mannered appearance put in by a well-known author. As Ye 
Xie (1627-1703) once complained about literary anthologies, “they may be called ‘selec- 
tions of literature,’ but actually they are selections of authors.” Most of what passes, in 
name, for histories of artistic criticism is, in reality, a record of pronouncements by fa- 
mous persons in the history of the arts. Each person has his reputation, but what gets 
said regularly has little substance. By contrast, in poetry, song lyrics, random notes, fic- 
tion, and drama, and even in popular sayings and classical commentaries, a few short 
phrases jotted down carelessly often convey a refined and original insight that truly en- 
hances understanding. The act of culling out and developing such passages may be a real 
contribution to theories of the arts. 

Probably, some people will say that such assorted and fragmentary utterances do not 
make a coherent whole and are unworthy of collection and commendation. Because they 
are isolated statements, expressed without forethought or design, they will never gener- 
ate theories that are sufficiently systematic or self-conscious. It is, however, precisely be- 
cause such fragmentary statements are easily dismissed and forgotten that they merit 
collecting together with extra care, for these unpremeditated isolated insights are, in fact, 
the seedlings of elaborate self-conscious theories. 

Furthermore, the desultory notes on poetry and other remarks on literature that we 
read so closely do not need to fit into some theoretical system. If we examine the history 
of theories, what we find is that many of the most tightly constructed and comprehen- 
sive systems of thought and philosophy have not withstood the corrosion of time. Their 
structure as a whole has been demolished. Yet some of their particular, isolated insights 
do survive and are used by later ages. These theoretical systems become, in other words, 
like buildings that were once grand and imposing but have subsequently fallen into ruin. 
In their present state they cannot be lived in and will impress no passerby. But certain of 
the materials used to construct them, some timbers, stones, or tiles, may still be valuable 
and useful to later generations. Just so, frequently the only thing of value that a great 
theoretical system leaves to posterity is a few unconnected, partial thoughts. 

It is the nature of both types of isolated thoughts—that is, both those that have been 
separated from their original structure and handed down to later times and those that 
are the seedlings of theoretical systems that have yet to be built—that they are inher- 
ently fragmentary. To pay attention solely to lengthy treatises and grand theories, while 
looking down upon the partial, isolated statement, or even to become enamored with 
sheer quantity, so that one values the wordy and repetitive and slights the subtle and in- 
cisive, that is truly a shallow viewpoint, if it is not an excuse for laziness and sloppiness.” 


Of course, as a critic and essayist Qian does not eschew generalization or 
systematic thought. His essays do, in fact, regularly treat large perennial issues 
in literary theory, aesthetics, and the history of ideas, as he "develops" passages 
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from early sources. Still, his essays do this in a distinctive manner that is mostly 
derived from the preferences expressed above. 

Qian's faith in the value of fragmentary thought helps first to explain the 
literary form in which he has chosen to express himself. The form is that of 
“random notes” or “reading notes” (biji 33, zhaji ALEC), that is, collections of 
brief, unconnected scholarly comments on standard topics or, especially, texts 
(such as the classics, histories, and literary collections). Qian first used the 
form, or an approximation of it, in On the Art of Poetry, But Limited Views, in 
which each entry opens with a quotation from an early text, replicates it more 
faithfully. The form is a venerable one in traditional Chinese letters. For over 
a thousand years, it has served as an alternative to the classical commentary 
and the formal essay. It has given writers the opportunity to record their re- 
flections or scholarly insights free of any commitment to a full-scale classical 
exegesis or, for that matter, to any elaborate and rigorously consistent intel- 
lectual stance. “Random notes” became a particular favorite of Qing dynasty 
scholars and was one of the primary vehicles with which they carried out their 
exacting philological and historiographical “investigations.” Such leading schol- 
ars as Gu Yanwu, Zhao Yi, Qian Daxin, and Wang Niansun all left massive 
collections of these notes, each of which is a rich, if unwieldy, trove of learning 
and acumen, 

In our own century, the “random notes” form has been less frequently used. 
Dissatisfied, no doubt, with the disjointedness of the notes and feeling, probably, 
that they lack the rigor demanded by modern academic standards, most scholars 
have preferred the longer essay or even the monograph form. That is why the 
format of Qian Zhongshu’s Limited Views is apt to surprise even the modern Chi- 
nese reader upon first encounter and to seem a throwback to an earlier time. 
Qian's choice of language reinforces this first impression, for Limited Views is 
written, as On the Art of Poetry had been, in the premodern wenyan XE or “liter- 
ary style.” In fact, Limited Views is cast in a particularly dense and allusive version 
of the same, rather than the more transparent written vernacular language that 
has long since become the standard in scholarly writing. Qian's choices of the tra- 
ditional form and language are apt to seem even more remarkable once the reader 
perceives that what Limited Views accomplishes is unlike anything attempted ear- 
lier in traditional scholarship. 

This same focus on “a few short phrases jotted down carelessly” also explains 
why Qian's entries are so independent of the works to which they are keyed. 
The original Limited Views is organized as reading notes on ten “classics” of early 
Chinese letters. These classics and Qian’s entries on them appear in this order: 


Vol. 1: The Book of Changes (J); 27 entries) 
The Book of Songs (ERF; 76 entries) 
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The Zuo Commentary (Z8; 91 entries) 
Records of the Grand Historian (FH EQ; 170 entries) 
Vol. 2: Laozi with Wang Bis commentary (% F EH gi: 21 entries) 
Liezi with Zhang Zhan’s commentary (FIF IR WEET; 47 entries) 
Master Jiao’s Forest of Changes (PSA; 43 entries) 
The Songs of the South with Hong Xingzu's subcommentaty 
(AB eae HALA TET: 39 entries) 
Marvel Tales of the Taiping Period (ERER; 294 entries) 
Vols. 3-4: The Complete Pre-Tang Prose (£ LR = (SER — Ed 7 N35 


638 entries) 


But the real subject of any given entry usually has little if anything to do with 
the classic under which it is found, because what Qian typically selects to com- 
ment on is a just a line or two of the ancient text, rather than some major theme 
or extended passage. Thus, a Book of Songs image of the bamboo growing along 
the Qi River is the starting point for a general consideration of the problem of 
literary imagination and fidelity to reality; a remark in Laozi about physical in- 
firmities is developed into an essay on three different strategies used by later 
Daoists and by Western mystics to deal with the problem of corporeal exis- 
tence; and a passing reference in an obscure sixth-century letter to a parting 
scene inspires an examination of changing attitudes towards farewell tears in 
Chinese history. 

Because of these same traits of Qian's method, there is seldom any logical or 
topical connection between contiguous entries in Limited Views, even though 
they are notes “on” the same Chinese classic. Indeed, any particular essay is 
more apt to resonate in its subject matter with other essays at a distant remove 
in the collection than with its immediate neighbors. (The essays on Laozi are an 
exception in the regard, for they remain focused predominantly on the thought 
of that great work.) This feature of Limited Views accounts for the multi-volume 
rearrangement of it, organized topically, that was published a few years after 
Limited Views first appeared, as well as the impulse to categorize its contents by 
subject that is evident in so much of the secondary literature on Limited Views.” 
My own presentation of Qian’s essays is similarly rearranged by broad topic or 
field, since especially in a selection there would be no utility in mimicking the 
peculiar ordering of the original. 

Qian’s selection of the “complete pre- Tang prose” as one of the ten "classics" 
to which his notes are keyed, and which accounts for fully one-half of Limited 
Views (vols. 3 and 4), reflects his idiosyncratic methods and valuation of the 
disjointed. Of course, this is not an integral “classic” at all. It is a hodgepodge 
collection of all pre-Tang prose that still happened to survive in the nineteenth 
century, except that contained in books which circulated independently. This 
enormous collection contains isolated essays, memorials, and inscriptions writ- 
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ten by some 3,400 writers, whose lives stretched over a millennium, from earliest 
historical times down through the start of the Tang dynasty. Nevertheless, 
Qian treats this work just as he does the others he has chosen. That is, he starts 
at the beginning of the massive compilation and works his way methodically 
through it, isolating and commenting upon whatever passage piques his interest. 
It is safe to say that the great majority of Qian’s several hundred entries on this 
work are inspired by passages that have never been singled out for critical com- 
ment previously. These are neglected or overlooked snippets. Taken collectively, 
however, the selected passages that bear on any particular subject or field con- 
stitute an important alternative or supplement to the famous essays or treatises 
in that field, which are always featured in secondary scholarship. Consider, for 
example, the field of literary criticism. Qian’s selections call attention to the 
richness of early Chinese thinking about literature that existed independent of 
the “great works,” such as Zhong Hong's Ranking of Poets and Liu Xies Dragon 
Carvings on the Literary Mind. There are, as Qian demonstrates, a great many 
statements and nuances of thought that are part of the Chinese tradition but 
that happen not to be found in the major treatises. Hereafter, any full-fledged 
study of Chinese literary criticism will have to take account of this material. 

The title Qian has chosen for his collection refers self-deprecatingly to his 
interest in the particular. Qian's English version does not do justice to the rich- 
ness of the original, which alludes to the ancient saying, "using a tube to scan the 
sky or an aw] to measure the depth of the earth." It is a saying used in Zhuangzi 
and elsewhere to characterize pathetic attempts by people of limited vision to 
apprehend a supreme truth or higher sort of knowledge.” Such people will 
never perceive or measure more than a fraction of the object of their attention. 
With this allusion in mind, Qian's title, literally "the tube and awl collection" 
(Guanzhui bian SEM), refers to what the author characterizes as his own mis- 
guided attempt to gauge the general meaning and significance of the great books 
he has chosen (and perhaps the large issues he treats) by examining only little 
fragments at a time, that is, the short passages he quotes at the head of each en- 
try and the many others he typically goes on to cite. Of course, it is a title that 
takes no account of the grandeur that Qian’s work as a whole achieves through 
its attention to the minuscule. 

A separate consideration deserves to be mentioned here. Without denying the 
importance and integrity of Qian's views as discussed above, the peculiar political 
circumstances under which he lived and worked have surely also affected his 
choices and methods; certainly his valuation of the particular was well suited to 
the intellectual and ideological constraints of his situation,” According to this 
explanation, Qian's apparent lack of interest in developing more systematic and 
sustained intellectual viewpoints or forms of inquiry (as he had begun to do with 
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the longer scholarly essays in the early 1960s) stems from the political unfeasibility 
of virtually any identifiable intellectual allegiance or viewpoint during the turbu- 
lent 1960s and 1970s in the People's Republic. The lurking presence of the Cul- 
tural Revolution behind certain entries in Limited Views was mentioned above. 
This would be another order of influence, that is, upon the very form and meth- 
ods of Qian's scholarly writings during and just after the great catastrophe, when 
the political future was still very uncertain. The allusive prose style and the heavy 
reliance upon quotation evident in Limited Views might also, in some partial sense, 
be accounted for by these same external pressures and uncertainties. The relative 
weight of political factors in determining the course of Qian's work is impossible 
to gauge. Naturally, Qian breathes not one word about it. All one can do is to ac- 
knowledge them as a likely influence. At the same time, it is important to notice 
that Qian had long held and even articulated an entirely different but compatible 
intellectual rationale for his methods, described above, the very methods that 
culminated in Limited Views. 

The aversion to intellectual systematization and devotion to the particular is 
but the first of the two general principles that underlie Qian's work. The sec- 
ond, which is equally essential, is the impulse to juxtapose statements that be- 
long to different fields or traditions, thereby casting each in a new light. In a 
letter describing his aims in Limited Views, written shortly after the work was 
published, Qian Zhongshu stresses the importance of this technique and coins a 
phrase to characterize it. The phrase he uses, da tong T ]38, means to create a 
connection between two things by breaking down or through barriers between 
them. There is a connotation of some boldness or even violence in this process, 
as passages are wrenched from their original context and a connection between 
them is "struck." Readers will recognize this connotation as entirely true to the 
tone of Qian's work and to the sometimes disorienting experience of reading it. 
The relevant passage of the letter, written to the scholar Zheng Chaozong, is as 
follows: 


The method I have used in Limited Views is not "comparative literature" in the usual sense 
of the term [Qian's English]. Instead, my aim is to "strike a connection" (da tong). I strike 
connections between Chinese literature and foreign literatures, and also strike connec- 
tions between the various forms of traditional Chinese poetry and Chinese fiction. I was 
originally a writer of fiction myself and have found my interest in it hard to suppress. 
That is why several of my entries (e.g. 1: 67-69, 164—166, 211—212, 281-282, 321, etc., etc.) 
use passages in vernacular fiction to explain or elucidate the language or techniques of 
classical poetry and prose. Other entries elucidate the psychological dimensions glimpsed 
in passages in classical prose and poetry (1: 181, 270-271), discuss the distrust of language 
expressed by both philosophers and poets (2: 406), analyze the "Romantic" feeling of 
sadness experienced when climbing a height (the entry on Song Yu's rhapsodies, 3: 875- 
878), or examine the different ways that the poet's mind projects itself away, in space or 
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time, only to return to the self (1: 116), etc. etc. All these are instances of “striking a con- 


nection” to extract new meaning.” 


Several clarifications may be offered on the issues raised by this passage. But 
first a point should be made about the range of the “fragments” between which 
Qian sets out to “strike a connection.” The erudition and breadth of reading 
evidenced by the sources Qian cites in Limited Views is nothing short of as- 
tounding. The Western sources alone—Greek, Latin, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and English (cited in the original language, accompanied usually by a 
Chinese paraphrase)—number approximately two thousand? This number, in 
turn, is dwarfed by that of the Chinese sources Qian cites, which must be sev- 
eral times as large. Given that any particular source is typically cited more than 
once, with some furnishing dozens of references sprinkled through Qian's es- 
says, the total number of citations in Limited Views must run close to a hundred 
thousand, if not more. The pages of this work, in other words, present the fruits 
of a lifetime of reading and notetaking such has seldom been approached in 
China or anywhere else. Not only does Qian seem to have read everything, he 
apparently remembers it all. (In fact, Qian's notebooks are said to be volumi- 
nous and are mentioned repeatedly in accounts of his life.) 

Even a casual reader will be impressed by the range of sources at Qian's 
command. Ámong Western-language writings, one might well expect to find 
citations of the major primary and secondary works in philosophy, history, and 
literature. But Qian's eclectic reading goes far beyond these. For example, in a 
two-and-a-half page entry on the motif of disliking what one sees in the mirror, 
apart from references to Ovid, Virgil, Boccaccio, and Hegel (Phänomenologie des 
Geistes), one finds citations of Corneille (La Place royale), Giacomo Leopardi 
(Zibaldone), Torquato Tasso (Aminta), Oscar Wilde (The Portrait of Dorian 
Gray), and The Letters of W. B. Yeats.” Likewise, in an entry on the idea that 
happiness in Heaven cannot compare with that on earth (translated in this vol- 
ume), in addition to references to Dante and Milton, one finds quotations from 
Emily Dickinson, Max Milner (Le Diable dans la littérature française), and the 
French novelist André Maurois (Les silences du Colonel Bramble). The Chinese 
sources are similarly far-ranging. 

What the ordinary reader is unlikely to appreciate, however, is the meticu- 
lousness of Qian's scrutiny of his myriad sources. His nimble attention has fre- 
quently alighted on the briefest of phrases or the most offhand remarks. Fur- 
thermore, often these words are found in some obscure work (e.g., a rare Ming- 
dynasty poetry collection) or buried in some voluminous tome (e.g., a treatise of 
Hegelian philosophy or a commentary on a Buddhist tract that is preserved 
only in what is left of The Great Encyclopedia of the Yongle Reign [Yongle dadian] 
kd B). Qian seizes upon the remark and, plucking it from its original set- 
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ting, holds it up for examination to show how it contributes to a broader under- 
standing of the topic under discussion. The sharpness of Qian’s eye and the 
magnitude of his effort will only be fully appreciated by the reader who troubles 
to track the quotations down in their original context, for only then does one 
see how inconspicuous they are and realize how easily they might have gone un- 
noticed. This exercise, indeed, allows one to see that Qian's comment, quoted 
earlier, about the value of culling out and developing "a few short phrases jotted 
down carelessly" in “poetry, song lyrics, random notes, fiction, and drama, and 
even in popular sayings and classical commentaries" was not uttered lightly. 
This was the project that Qian set for himself and that occupied him, one way 
or another, for decades. 

In practice, Qian's method of "striking a connection” between his diverse 
sources is rather more complicated than it sounds at first. In its simplest sense, 
“striking a connection” means to identify a correspondence or similarity between 
utterances made in such different contexts that they would not normally be seen 
or discussed together. This is to establish affinities where they are not expected. 
They may be affinities between writings of vastly different time periods, as, say, 
in opinions expressed about “foreigners” in the pre-Han and the late-Qing peri- 
ods (as well as in the interim), In that case, the effect is to call attention to the 
span and continuity of the Chinese tradition as could never be done by scholar- 
ship restricted by dynastic boundaries. Or the affinities may be between writ- 
ings belonging to different intellectual fields, such as poetry and philosophy, or 
historiography and vernacular fiction. Here, the effect is to emphasize the inter- 
relatedness of lettered Chinese culture generally. In this respect, Qian's work 
seems to anticipate the “interdisciplinary” methodology now so popular in 
American academia. Lastly, the affinities may be between Chinese and. West- 
ern-language utterances, as in the numerous uncanny duplications of remarks or 
images that Qian uncovers between Germanic or Romance literatures and the 
Chinese. The consequence of this is to point, at least, toward what may be 
common tendencies in human thought and language. 

But "striking a connection" does not serve only to highlight a similarity. Any 
particular "connection" that Qian strikes may as readily involve a divergence of 
meaning or usage as it may a confluence. In other words, the two items that 
Qian freshly juxtaposes may as well stand in opposition or contradiction as in 
accord. They may, for example, be distinct entities or principles chat have been 
carelessly lumped together by previous critics, as with the two types of "abbrevi- 
ated presentation" or "incomplete imagery" in the arts (see the opening essay in 
this volume). In such instances, Qian reexamines what he terms “lofty pro- 
nouncements that are not discriminating ones" and "ideas flawed by over- 
generalization." Or they may be novel pairings that Qian offers up to stress the 
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importance of the dissimilarity and thus better clarify the nature of each, as in 
his essay on the distinction between Chinese ghosts, who can be caused to die a 
second death, and the inhabitants of Buddhist (and Christian) afterworlds, who 
do not die. 

There is yet another sense or nuance of “striking a connection,” one that lies 
somewhere between the two discussed above. The two entities that are juxta- 
posed may be similar, but they can never be identical. For one thing, they are 
always drawn from different contexts, often grossly different ones. These origins 
are an essential and inextricable part of their very nature. Phrases may be 
plucked from their original setting, but they cannot be thought of for long with- 
out reference to it, and then the “connection” becomes tenuous. “The underly- 
ing principle is one, but its apportionments are many" (388—427 9) ; “the quality 
is the same, but feelings toward the quality vary” (Qian's special rendering of the 
saying KH PK); “by contradicting each other they complete each other” 
(FAIREY) With such statements, which resonate with the Hegelian and 
Marxian dialectics in which he is well versed, Qian calls attention to the coexis- 
tence of distinction and unity among so many of the pairings that he makes.” 
He may choose to emphasize one or the other, but, finally, the importance of 
both must be acknowledged. Thus, the initial unsuspected affinity gives way to 
appreciation of diversity amid general topic or type. 

There is, in fact, an ephemeral quality to the “connections” and comparisons 
that Qian offers up. Each presents a momentary glimpse of some larger truth, 
but the view is never complete or lasting, for the universals that Qian evokes 
defy comprehensive delineation. They exist only in a myriad related particulars, 
and any grouping imposed upon them is inherently unstable. Qian himself 
writes frequently in Limited Views about laments over the inadequacies of lan- 
guage to express the intended meaning, the instabilities of metaphor, and the 
philosopher's realization that the very terms he uses must constantly be replaced 
("like a purge which drives the substance out and then in its turn is itself elimi- 
nated’) if they are not to tyrannize his meaning.*? Qian has uncovered the fol- 
lowing statement by Freud about the recourse psychologists must take to analo- 
gies to convey their ideas (e.g., about the ego's being “a kind of facade" of the id), 
and Qian quotes it in support of his own views on language generally: “In psy- 
chology we can only describe things with the help of analogies. . . . But we have 
constantly to keep changing these analogies, for none of them lasts us long 
enough,” The same insight helps to account for the ever-changing multitude of 
Qian's comparisons. 

This aspect of Limited Views has been stressed by the German scholar 
Monika Motsch, who characterizes Qian’s work as the first Chinese study of 
native literature to reflect a modernist sensibility. By this she means that Qian’s 
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valuation of the fragmentary utterance and his interest in presenting a cascade of 
comparisons, each replaced quickly by another, reflects convictions about the 
instability of the written word, meaning, and the mind—convictions that typify 
modern thought. Schopenhauer had invoked the idea of a magic lantern (“in the 
focus of which only one picture can appear at a time; and every picture... must 
nevertheless soon vanish to make way for the most different . . . thing") as an 
analogy for the fragmentation, restlessness, and randomness of human 
thought? Of course, Proust had intimated that the same magic lantern, which 
had been placed in his bedroom years before to distract him, was somehow con- 
nected with the famous shifting and transitory workings of his memory.” 
Motsch applies this analogy to Limited Views as a whole, calling it “a Chinese 
magic lantern.”*° Elaborating on this, she combines Schopenhauer's observa- 
tions about human thought with Percy Lubbock's remarks on the act of read- 
ing: "Nothing, no power, will keep a book steady and motionless before us, so 
that we may have time to examine its shape and design. As quickly as we read, it 
melts and shifts in the memory . . . if it could be weighed like a statue, say, or 
measured like a picture—it would be a support in a world of shadows." Limited 
Views does seem to embody the mental restlessness these passages describe. In 
Qian's thinking, however, the jump or shift of che mind is always to another 
piece of writing. Moreover, since his experience as a reader is so wide-ranging, 
the jumps from one book to another may be jarring, 

The impulse to add short supplements to the essays, quoting previously 
overlooked passages or adding new nuances to the argument, is thoroughly con- 
sistent with the mentality and mode of exposition described here. Each of the 
reprintings of Limited Views during the past fifteen years has included an ex- 
panding number of addenda, and addenda to addenda, that Qian has appended, 
keyed to the original essays. ‘These addenda now constitute the fifth volume to 
the work. Given Qian's mode of writing in Limited Views, these appendages are a 
natural consequence not so much of rethinking the issue at hand, but simply of 
having more time to think about it since initial publication. The cascade of 
comparisons and examples, each with its unique contribution, continues 
through time because there was never any intention of making a definitive 
statement or a final argument. 

The juxtaposition of Western with Chinese sources, which is a special in- 
stance of the technique of "striking a connection," deserves additional comment. 
We recall Qian's statement that his method in Limited Views is not that of com- 
parative literature "in the usual sense of the term.” What are the meanings and 
implications of this claim? As the best-read Chinese critic in Western litera- 
tures, the label of "comparativist" is one that has frequently been applied to 
Qian Zhongshu in Chinese writings about him. It is a label that he has always 
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disliked, just as “comparative literature" is a methodology he has often criticized, 
sometimes facetiously. (Many grand efforts in comparative literature, he has 
remarked, remind him of a saying that he had to recite in elementary school, 
“A dog is bigger than a cat, and an ox is bigger than a goat.")?? Subsequent to 
the publication of Limited Views, Qian wrote the following criticism of the con- 
certed effort made by the early-twentieth-century scholar Wang Guowei to 
interpret The Dream of the Red Chamber according to the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer: "The Dream of the Red Chamber is a great novel, and Schopenhauer's phi- 
losophy contains many supreme and subtle truths. If we treat the two in accord 
with their natural tendencies, their excellences will complement each other. But 
if we try to force a unity between them, the two masterpieces will be at odds. . . . 
In Chan meditation the important thing is to use the techniques flexibly. In 
scholarship what is crucial is knowing when to stop. It is better to abandon the 
raft and climb the bank than to ‘cling to the bridge pillar and drown."?? This 
statement typifies Qian's reservations about the comparative approach as it is 
often practiced. 

Some scholars have tried to distinguish Limited Views from studies in com- 
parative literature by arguing that Qian's methods are not really "comparative" 
at all. He does not quote Western and Chinese works to "compare" them, in- 
stead he simply “juxtaposes” or “aligns.” The point of saying this is to stress that 
Qian Zhongshu always remains cognizant of the original context of each work,. 
and that he never makes the mistake of judging a work by foreign or inappropti- 
ate standards,” 

Beyond this, it may also be said that the type of item Qian chooses to juxta- 
pose is more limited in scope than is normal in comparative studies, at least as 
they have ordinarily been done involving Chinese and Western literatures. His 
analysis does not work at the level of the integral work, whether that be a com- 
plete novel, an individual's oeuvre, or even an entire poem. His focus is much 
more concentrated, being limited to such entities as a particular literary motif, a 
type of metaphor, or a peculiar turn of phrase. It is such fragments, selected out 
of the works in which they are embedded, that he aligns and reflects upon. 

In general, the “connections” Qian strikes between Chinese and Western 
works serve one of two purposes. The first is to use Western works or termi- 
nology to provide a fresh perspective on some aspect of traditional Chinese 
thought or letters. Examples of this include Qian’s appropriation of the terms 
"chiasmus" and "synaesthesia" to explain verbal formulations that are wide- 
spread in Chinese poetry and prose, his interpretation of emotional states de- 
scribed in Chinese literature according to principles of modern psychology, and 
his reading of Laozi with reference to medieval Buropean mysticism. In this case, 
if there is anything "comparative" about the analysis at all, it is a very one-sided 
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type of comparativeness. The Western quotations facilitate the argument, but 
they are not the primary object of interest, 

As mentioned earlier, Limited Views takes its place in a long Chinese tradition 
of scholarly reading notes, which reached its peak during the Qing dynasty, The 
most conspicuous way that Limited Views breaches that tradition is its introduc- 
tion of Western terms and viewpoints into the discussion of perennial topics 
and issues in Chinese letters. For all of the impressive achievements of premod- 
ern Chinese scholarship and criticism, the treatment of any one problem by 
scholars through time was often redundant or circular, suffering from a lack of 
fresh approach or viewpoint. The multilingual Qian Zhongshu discovered in 
Western literatures and criticism a remedy for this stultifying situation, and he 
applies it with relish. Qian Zhongshu is nothing if not harsh on the great Qing- 
dynasty philologists and classicists. He faults them for their pedantic literalism, 
their failure to appreciate the differences between history and literature, and, by 
implication, their inability to recognize the independent existence of literature. 
More often than not, the advantage that Qian has over the Qing scholars comes 
precisely from his familiarity with the terminology and principles of Western 
criticism. Many of Qian’s entries begin with the identification of a problem or 
scholarly disagreement in traditional Chinese letters. Qian then proceeds to 
take a step outside the controversy by appealing to a Western treatment of the 
same issue. This “step outside” may be as brief and unheralded as the mere 
mention of a Western phrase or term. Usually, however, the insight thus 
achieved casts the entire issue in a fresh light and prepares the way for Qian's 
return to it, exploring the ramifications of the new view. 

The second purpose served by the connections Qian strikes between Chinese 
and Western works is to point to and investigate common tendencies in language, 
aesthetic principle, or thought. We have, with good reason, learned to be wary of 
claims about “human. universals” (if we are not downright embarrassed by the 
mere mention of the subject). Yet the intimation of certain patterns of thought 
that link diverse intellectual fields or unrelated national literatures is certainly an 
important part of Limited Views and one of the reasons for its greatness, Qian him- 
self may be wary, as we have seen above, of “forced” comparisons between large 
works that are rooted in separate intellectual or aesthetic traditions. Yet at the 
level of the isolated thought or motif, Qian is thoroughly committed to an explo- 
ration of a myriad manifestations across fields and languages, as evidenced every- 
where in his collection of essays. Again, Qian's exploration may place as much 
stress upon variation as upon repetition, as he elucidates the many “sides” of a 
theme that have been developed in widely disparate sources. But there is still in 
some sense an underlying unity. "All objects of study in the humanities," Qian de- 
clared in a lecture some years ago, "are mutually interconnected, and reflect upon 
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each other. Not only do these connections straddle national borders and link to- 
gether different historical periods, they also thread through separate intellectual 
disciplines." This is not a simple claim that everything is one in “ancient and 
modern, Chinese and Western" writings. It is, instead, a claim about the utility of 
allowing the mind to follow its associations across cultural and temporary 
boundaries and thus to inform itself about che many permutations of an idea or 
variations on a theme that human consciousness has created. Qian refrains from 
making any such sweeping statement in Limited Views. But the entire work illus- 
trates, in effect, the application of this idea. 

A case may, in fact, be made for understanding Limited Views as nothing less 
than an attempt to put humanistic studies on a new footing, one that is more 
"objective" and. "scientific" than others precisely because it does not recognize 
the ordinary boundaries of historical period, national culture, or intellectual dis- 
cipline."? It also differs from other studies in its valuation of and capacity for ci- 
tations from original sources, that is, always building its arguments upon a solid 
or even overwhelming base of evidential support. "What I want to discuss," 
Qian has written elsewhere, "is concrete criticism and evaluation of the arts 
through history.” Many modern scholars, Qian has observed, look disparag- 
ingly at traditional Chinese criticism because of its preoccupation with details 
and lack of interest in abstract argument or theory. They feel that the early 
criticism is flawed by "not seeing the forest for the trees." Yet these same schol- 
ars, Qian notes, may be guilty of the equally serious mistake of "seeing the forest 
but not seeing trees." Limited Views seeks to restore the “trees” to the critical 
landscape in a way that has perhaps never been equaled, across time and lan- 
guage, seemingly sparing no effort and neglecting no potential source. This ex- 
traordinary commitment to the concrete and particular gives the work its dis- 
tinctive texture, while Qian's ability to marshal his sources to treat perennial 
issues in language, letters, and thought gives it its value. 


The selections in this volume have been made with a few general goals in mind: 
to present the essays that will be of greatest interest to an English-language 
readership of specialists and non-specialists alike, to give a fair sampling of the 
broad range of topics Qian treats in Limited Views, and to remain as true as pos- 
sible to the tone of the original, translating the pieces chosen in entirety. Al- 
though the entries presented here account for only a fraction of the Chinese text 
(it would take several English volumes to render all of it), many of the most sub- 
stantial essays in Limited Views are included. A sizable amount of the Chinese 
text is taken up by brief entries whose focus is very restricted (e.g., a point of 
meaning in an ancient text). While valuable to specialists, such entries would 
have little import in English. 
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The essay titles are, with a few exceptions, taken from the Table of Contents 
in the original. The topical divisions and headings (e.g., Part I: General Issues in 
Aesthetics and Criticism), however, are my own since, as explained above, in the 
original the essays are keyed to ten classics of Chinese letters. Naturally, these 
topical divisions reflect my own perception of the distribution of Qian's essays 
across fields. Yet my divisions have much in common with analyses of contents 
of Limited Views that have been published in secondary scholarship. Everyone 
agrees, for example, that the general subject of "metaphor" (my Part IT) is one of 
Limited Views chief concerns. 

English that appears in the original Chinese version, whether it be a quota- 
tion or Qian's own, is marked in the translation by italics. Notes in the original, 
used by Qian to cite Western sources, are retained in the translation, and dis- 
tinguished from notes I have added by asterisks next to the reference number. 
Qian cites in the body of his text che poem or book titles of the Chinese sources 
he quotes. I have relegated most of such references to the notes in an attempt to 
make the translation as uncluttered and readable as possible. With the same 
goals in mind, I have also recast as notes many of Qian's parenthetical remarks 
and cross-references to entries in other sections of Limited Views. Qian's cita- 
tions of sources contain many inaccuracies, both in the passages quoted and in 
the chapter (or juan) and page numbers given. Such errors are hardly surprising, 
given the length of time during which Qian's notebooks were compiled, che dif- 
ficult circumstances under which they were preserved and finalized, and the 
potential for printer's errors in a manuscript that draws upon so many foreign 
languages. I have silently corrected these errors, and have also added page refer- 
ences to the many citations that lacked them altogether. In verifying the cita- 
tions, I have tried to use the same editions that Qian used, whenever this was 
possible and the identity of the edition clear. Frequently, however, I have had to 
use whatever edition was available to me. 

The few omissions of passages of any real length that I have seen fit to make in 
certain essays are clearly marked. These are mostly digressions in which Qian has 
“nested” what is essentially one entry inside another. Another type of omission is 
unmarked in the translation, that of brief asides Qian makes to establish the 
meaning ofa Chinese line or phrase he has just quoted. These “glosses” by Qian are 
simply incorporated into the English translation of the line where it first appears. I 
have also occasionally felt obliged to interpolate language into the translation. Most 
of these additions are brief explanatory phrases (of Chinese terms or names) or 
transitional sentences, inserted where Qian's argument takes an unmarked turn. 
The expectation of such transitional markers is simply different in English from 
that in Qian’s laconic literary Chinese. These are the few alterations I have permit- 
ted myselfin attempting to render Qian’s formidable proseinto English. 
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PARTI 


GENERAL ISSUES IN 


AESTHETICS AND CRITICISM 


C5 
THE MEANING 


SURPASSES THE IMAGE 


Zhang Xuan's Portrait of Praying to the Weaving Maid for Skill and Portrait of Moon Gazing 

are examples of evocative scenes created on silk that are replete with thought. In them, 
"the meaning surpasses the image" CERERI SR). 

—from the story "Zhang Xuan" in Marvel 

Tales of tbe Taiping Period. (10th c.) 


This is an important precept in theories of the arts in China, analogous in its 
field to the pithy koans in Chan Buddhism. Here, I will briefly try to explore 
and clarify its sense. 

Chen Shidao's (1053-1101) "Collection of Sayings" records the following: "A 
painting of a galloping horse by Han Gan was damaged so that the legs were 
missing. Li Gonglin said, ‘Although it has lost its legs, it is galloping still." The 
image was no longer intact, but the “meaning,” the impression that it was still 
running, was preserved as before. Now, Zhang Xuan's paintings achieved their 
effect through conscious artistic planning, whereas Han Gan's horse had suf- 
fered unexpected disfigurement. But the two were alike in having "meaning that 
surpasses the image." 

Paintings done to set themes or to famous poetic lines in the imperial acad- 
emy during the Song and Ming dynasties embodied the same artistic practice 
and principle. An example is the painting done to illustrate this couplet: “Staff 
in hand, he walks in June down a stone path, / Where the noon shade is deep, 
he listens to the flowing stream.” Rather than paint a person seated facing a 
stream, the artist is said to have painted a tall wood with rocks strewn about, 
where “a lone man sat in deep shade, bending his ear to listen. The stream lay at 
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the foot of the mountain, where the man could not see it.” Similarly, on the 
lines, “A river in the wilds, no one comes to cross. / All day long a solitary boat 
swings sideways in the current” the painter did not draw an empty boat tied to 
the bank. Instead, he drew “a single boatman lying in the stern of a boat, holding 
a solitary flute sideways. The idea was not that there was no one in the boat but 
rather that there were no travelers who wanted to cross the river.” On the 
theme “Bamboo encircles a wine shop beside a bridge” what was painted was 
simply a “wineshop banner flying above bamboo growing beside a bridge.” And 
on the theme “After trotting over fallen blossoms, the horse's hoofs are fragrant” 
the painter simply drew "several butterflies following a horse." These are all in- 
stances of conveying meaning beyond the image. 
Li Shihong (1618-1697) wrote in a letter to a friend: 


If a painting of “The Lord of Mengchang Feasting His Retainers’ merely showed two 
long rows of guests, it would be nothing more than a painted version of the ancient 
Drinking Festivity in the Districts, as described in The Book of Ceremonies and Rites.” To 
avoid this mistake, Chen Zhanghou painted a feast scene on the right side only, with 
servants who, as they rushed about pouring wine, were preoccupied by something far off 
on the left, out of view. The viewer sensed that beyond the trees and long portico to the 
left, there must be innumerable other retainers seated. For such a masterful example of 
capturing the meaning by diminishing the depiction, how could one not bow down be- 
fore this gentleman?” 


The reference here to “capturing the meaning by diminishing the depiction” 
shows that the field of painting criticism had a principle similar to that of “the 
sound that exists outside of space” in music criticism and “the meaning beyond 
the words” in poetry criticism. 

Of course, the same ideal, involving this time the relationship between 
meaning and words, figures frequently in evaluations of literature, as exempli- 
fied by the following: In the biographies of literati in The Jin Dynasty History, 
Zhang Hua (232-300) praises Zuo Si's "Rhapsody on the Three Capitals” this 
way: “When the reading is over, something lingers,” Dragon Carvings on the Lit- 
erary Mind records Liu Zhen’s statement: “The momentum remains even after 
the words themselves have ended: such a writer stands alone in all the world." 
Du Fu's “Eight Laments” says of Zhang Jiuling, “When his poetry ends, its 
domain lingers.”” Ouyang Xiu records this remark made by Mei Yaochen: “Po- 
etry should contain inexhaustible meaning that is expressed beyond the 
words.” Jiang Kui (b. 1155) says, “There is an abundance of meaning but the 
poet restricts the words, bringing them to a quick end.” The precept is a com- 
monplace in literary criticism, Western as well as Chinese, and need not be be- 
labored here.” 

Calligraphy and painting criticism as early as the Tang dynasty had en- 
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dorsed the same principle, which suggests itself as a link between all the arts by 
that period. Zhang Yanyuan’s Famous Painters through the Ages notes that Wu 
Daozi did not use squares or rulers in painting, and adds, “The meaning was 
there before the brush was ever used, and when the act of painting came to an 
end the meaning did not. .. . Though the brushwork might be incomplete, the 
meaning was complete." Is not what is said here about Wu Daozi's painting 
the same as what was quoted earlier regarding Zhang Xuan's paintings, that 
"the meaning surpasses the image’? Yun Ges (1633-1690) colophon on painting 
puts it another way: "In your conduct in the world you should never cause peo- 
ple to have suspicions. But in painting it is essential to do this. The painter, 
moreover, should cause people to understand through having suspicions."^ 
He means that the painter causes viewers to search with their minds and to find 
meaning outside the image, so that they do not apprehend everything in a single 
glance. Yun Ge is articulating fundamentally the same idea, but he has stated 
it provocatively to cause people to reflect upon it. In his treatise on Zhang 
Xu's principles of brushwork in calligraphy, Yan Zhenqing (709-785) records 
this exchange with Zhang: Zhang asked, ““To diminish’ means to have a sur- 
plus. Do you know why?” Yan answered, "Doesn't it mean that the flavor should 
be long and the brushwork short, so that there is a surplus of the momentum 
of the meaning, while the dots and lines seem insufficient?" ? Here the "dots 
and lines" of calligraphy are analogous to painting's "image" and to poetry's 
“words.” 

The same ideal was discovered early on in Western art, where it shows itself 
in practice and in criticism. A painting of the supplication of the gods done by 
the ancient Greek artist Timanthus features a girl about to be sacrificed. The 
girl's friends and relatives look on with extreme grief and anguish. But her father 
has covered his face, his expression hidden. This causes the viewer to imagine 
the father’s agony, going beyond any image shown in the painting (intelligitur plus 
semper quam pingitur). Shakespeare celebrated the ancient Greek painting of a 
hero (Achilles) for depicting only a hand holding a spear, omitting the face (that 
which is “left unseen”). In ancient paintings, as he goes on to remark, “A hand, a 
foote, a face, a leg, a head, / Stood for the whole to be imagined." The painting Gin 
Lane by the eighteenth-century English artist Hogarth has similarly been de- 
scribed as leaving something "out of the sphere of composition.” These Western 
statements and the Chinese descriptions, quoted earlier, of Zhang Xuan and 
Wu Daozi “cast knowing smiles at each other across a distance.” Shakespeare's 
statement about “a hand, a foote” bears a particularly striking resemblance to the 
analogy Wang Shizhen (1634-1711) once gave for poetry, saying that it should be 
like “a dragon hidden in the clouds which from time to time lets a single one of 


its scales or a lone claw show."!? 
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Now, Wang Shizhen also wrote the following: “Once I read Jing Hao’s discus- 
sion of landscape painting and in it discovered the samadhi of poetry. He observes 
that ‘distant people should have no eyes, the distant waters no waves, and the dis- 
tant mountains no ink dots,” The gist of this statement constitutes a separate 
path that leads in a different direction from Wang's analogy about dragons. Yet it 
is not clear that Wang himself appreciated the distinction, and later writers care- 
lessly lumped the two together, treating them as a single concept. 

Wang's statement about Jing Hao, applied to poetry, is like the Southern 
School of painting, wherein painting expresses the artist's thought. His dragon 
analogy, applied to poetry, is like the craftsman-painter's tradition of verisimili- 
tude. If the dragon too were distant, there would be no scales or claws to see, 
just as with distant people there are no eyes and with distant waters there are no 
waves. Zhang Xuan, Wu Daozi, the painters in the imperial academy, and the 
Western artists cited above were all working in the tradition of the craftsman- 
painter, and yet their art never failed to live up to the ideals of “the meaning 
surpasses the image” and “when the act of painting came to an end, the meaning 
did not.” Similarly, Zuo Sis (d. ca. 306) "Rhapsody on the Three Capitals” sets 
forth an abundance of detail, describing a massive range of realia in ornate lan- 
guage, and yet it too does not fail to have that which “lingers after the words 
have ended.” This proves that the devotees of the laconic craft of “pure conver- 
sation” do not have a monopoly upon art that has a lingering flavor or that 
evokes something beyond the immediate scene. (See Liu Yin's [1249-1293] colo- 
phon on Su Shi's essay on portraiture, which criticizes painters who talk only of 
the ideal of “transmitting the spirit” and do not strive for verisimilitude, and also 
Liu’s poem on a painting by Mi Fu, which says, “Painting too exhibits the flaws 
of ‘pure conversation’ / Everywhere it shows Zhuangzi's vacant gaze. ")^ 

Recent Western discussions of style in the arts have drawn a distinction 
between what is called proximate vision and distant vision, or between depictions 
that focus on the foreground and those that focus on the background,” Mau- 
passant criticized novelists for being either nearsighted (tous les degrés et les dif- 
férences des myopies) and describing things in minute detail (le grossissement du dé- 
tail, sa minutie) or being farsighted and ignoring the immediate with careless 
glances (le regard étendu, mais lâche, d'un presbyte).? The tone of his remarks may 
be flippant, but there is something to them all the same. It may be that when 
the “nearsighted” artist directs his view into the distance, as his brush sweeps 
across the paper, the result will be that “the distant people have no eyes, the 
distant waters no waves, and the distant mountains no ink dots.” But as for cul- 
tivating an artistic style that has concealed meanings and veiled references, so 
that the artist does not present the image explicitly yet the viewer intuits it in 
his mind's eye (“shifting something of the load of creation on to the beholder,” as E. H. 
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Gombrich advised), this is a method of presentation that is just as well suited to 
the adroit brush of the “nearsighted artist” as it is to the sweeping motions of 
the “farsighted painter."* Both methods, after all, are rooted in what has been 
called the “pregnance tendency” (Prágnanztendenz) of human perceptions, which 
they use to their advantage, exemplifying the beneficial effects of “the meaning 
surpasses the image.” 

To have “concealed meanings and an abbreviated presentation” simply means 
that every detail is not openly displayed. Indistinct and partly obscured, such is 
the distant scene. Hidden and incomplete, such is the foreground figure. As 
different as the two may be, they are alike in fulfilling the ideal of “the meaning 
surpasses the image.” Wang Shizhen seized upon “the distant people have no 
eyes, the distant waters no waves, and the distant mountains no ink dots,” but 
this only describes the technique of concealment as applied to a distant scene. 
By contrast, Bo Juyi's “Song of the Fiddle” says, "Even then she held the fiddle 
so that it half hid her face,”” The Chan gatha says, “The immortal appeared 
from colored clouds, / Holding a red gauze fan that hid her face.” These may 
serve as examples of concealment of the foreground, a technique that is not at all 
incompatible with skilled and detailed delineation. Goethe’s poem says that a 
word is like a fan in the hands of a beautiful woman that hides her face while re- 
vealing her eyes. Eyes are, after all, the most moving feature of the face, and hers 
are still visible, behind the fan to meet with the viewer's (Das Wort ist ein 
Fächer! zwischen den Staben / Blicken ein paar schöne Augen bervor, / Der Fächer ist nur 
ein leiblicher Flor, / Er verdeckt mir zwar das Gesicht, / Aber das Mädchen verbirgt er 
nicht, / Weil das Schönste, was sie besitzt, / Das Auge, mir ins Auge blitzt)." This suc- 
cinct analogy has broad application. Why must the technique of concealment be 
restricted to "the distant people have no eyes"? 

Mei Yaochen described the poetic ideal this way: "Scenes difficult to draw 
are held right before the eye." Yet he also said, as we saw earlier, that a poem 
should contain “inexhaustible meaning that is expressed beyond the words,” In 
fact, these two dictums may both be realized in a single poem. Together, they 
designate delineations of scenes that have an immediate foreground even as they 
evoke something more. In other words, the substantial and the insubstantial are 
made to complement each other. That must be why Zhang Lei, in his reference 
to Mei's two statements, did not feel obliged to treat them as separate values,” 
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CS 
WORLDLY FRUSTRATION 


AND LITERARY COMPOSITION 


For example, when Zuo Qiuming lost his sight and Sunzi had his feet chopped off, so that 

they could no longer serve in the world, they withdrew and edited their writings and 

stratagems to express their frustration, or they transmitted empty words to display their 
character to the world, Although I could not hope to follow their lead, . . . 

—Sima Qian (ca. 145-85 n.c., author of Records of the 

Grand Historian), Letter to Ren An 


Earlier in his letter, in a series of examples of writings composed to express 
frustration, Sima Qian had already referred to Zuo Qiuming's composition of 
The Speeches of the Kingdoms after he lost his sight and Sunzi's writing of The Art 
of War after his feet were amputated. Here, he cites those two again, not both- 
ering, this time, to mention the other writers cited earlier (Qu Yuan, Han Feizi, 
etc.). This is because the calamities that befell Zuo Qiuming and Sunzi, re- 
moval from office and physical mutilation, were like Sima Qian's own experi- 
ence. Naturally, Sima Qian's sympathy for them ran particularly deep. 

The theme of actions inspired by frustration had been amply treated much 
earlier in Mencius: "It is often through adversity and suffering that men acquire 
virtue, wisdom, skill and cleverness. The estranged subject or the son of a con- 
cubine, because he conducts himself with the greatest of caution and is con- 
stantly on guard against disaster, succeeds where others fail.” And again, "By 
giving him hardship, Heaven shakes a man from his mental lassitude and 
toughens his nature to make good his deficiencies. . . . It is only when a man is 
frustrated in his mind and in his deliberations that he can do things. ... Hence 
it is that we survive in adversity and perish in ease and comfort.” The com- 
mentator Zhao Qi (d. 2or) explains, "It is only under such circumstances that a 
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man devises bold plans and unusual strategies, or develops passionate argu- 
ments. ... So it is that we survive in adversity.” Xunzi likewise records that 
when Confucius was in adversity between Chen and Cai, his disciple Zilu was 
beset by doubts. Confucius responded by reminding him of Duke Huan of Qi, 
Duke Wen of Jin, and King Goujian of Yue, each of whom owed development 
of his "mind of a hegemon" to periods of hardship and deprivation. Confucius 
adds, “Therefore, if a man never lives in hardship, his thoughts will not be far- 
reaching; and if he never goes into hiding, his ambition will not be expansive. 
How do you know I won't find my salvation under that bare mulberry over 
there?" Xunzi's references to "expansive" ambitions and “far-reaching” thoughts 
have the same import as the observations in. Mencius about men who "succeed" 
and "do things." 

These passages in Mencius and Xunzi are general statements on the cultiva- 
tion of virtue, wisdom, ambition, and character. Sima Qian was the first to take 
the same idea and apply it exclusively to the development of Iiterary talent. After 
Sima Qian, this particular conception of writing became widespread. The no- 
tion that writing in general is regularly a consequence of frustration and hard- 
ship and that this is particularly true of lyric poetry, in which the writer conveys 
his emotions and heart-felt desires, has been a commonplace ever since Han 
times. For example, Huan Tan's (ca. 40 3.c.-a.p. 32) New Judgments says, “If Jia 
Yi had not been demoted and disappointed, his literary brilliance would never 
have shown itself. ... If Yang Xiong had not been impoverished, he never could 
have composed his Great Mystery.” Zhao Qi's preface to his commentary on 
Mencius says, “In my hardship and deprivation, my spirit drifted far away from 
me and I could not bring it back to rest. I decided to tether my mind to brush 
and ink, so that I might thus employ my confused thoughts to make me oblivi- 
ous of the approach of old age,” In his Ranking of Poets, Zhong Hong (ca. 465- 
518) says this about the Han figure Li Ling: “His life and fate were at odds with 
each other, so that eventually his fame crumbled and his body was lost to for- 
eign lands. If Li Ling had not encountered such suffering, how could his writing 
ever have attained to this level?” 

In the Tang dynasty, Han Yu and Bo Juyi repeated the idea, stating it sev- 
eral different ways. Han Yu's well-known farewell to Meng Jiao says, “It is 
when things are disturbed that they cry out,” and so on.” His grave inscription 
for Liu Zongyuan says, “Nevertheless, if Zongyuan had not been cast aside for 
a long time and impoverished to the extreme, although he would still have 
stood above others, he never would have exerted himself so in scholarship and 
literary composition, reaching the point where his writings are certain to be 
transmitted to posterity.”? Han Yu's grave inscription for Meng Jiao says, “To 
the end he had no chance to accomplish great deeds in the world. This en- 
hanced his achievement in poetry.” His letter to Li Xun says, “By nature I 
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am fond of letters and learning. Because I had no one to tell of my deprivation 
and sorrow, eventually . . . I expressed my heartfelt emotions in literature.” 
His preface to the matching poems by Pei Jun and Yang Ping says, "A melody 
sung in peace and harmony is insipid, while the music of sorrowful thoughts is 
remarkable. It is hard to make expressions of pleasure artful, but easy to make 
words of suffering engaging."? 

Bo Juyi wrote this in a poetic colophon on the collected verse of Li Bo and 
Du Fu: 


Never obtaining a high office, 

They had to endure strife and separation. 

Late in life, a lone wanderer's resentment. 

In this floating world, a banished immortal's sorrow. 


>t Hee HOFF HoH HHH HHH HHH HOHE HEH EHH HHH 


Heaven's purpose in this is readily understood: 
To give fine poetry to the world.? 


Bo Juyi’s preface to his Luoyang poems says, “I have examined poems from ancient 
and modern times... and find that a great many have been occasioned by slander, 
injustice, or banishment, distant military campaigns ot other travel, hunger and 
cold or sickness and old age, or the death ofa loved one. ... As the saying goes, ‘Men 
of letters have extraordinary destinies, and poets are particularly ill-fated.’ You can 
really see it in their poems.” His letter to Yuan Zhen says, "Why is it that men 
who set their minds upon poetry are disadvantaged in the world to such an extreme 
degree?”” Similarly, Meng Jiao’s verse addressed to a fellow literatus says, “A poet's 
fate is that of blossoms."16 Xu Ning’s (fl. 806-820) poem says, “The wind is fresh, 
the moonlight chilled, I sleep beside the stream. / To write good poetry and hold 
high office, how many can manage that?” 

Song-dynasty literati continued to reiterate the idea in their own ways. Song 
Qi (998-1061) wrote this in a preface for a friend’s collected verse: “Poetry is the 
generative force of Heaven and earth, ... yet the Fashioner of Things is stingy 
with it. Those who do not limit their involvement with it succeed only in hob- 
bling their fate and ruining everything they would do. Here, I need only cite a 
few examples from recent times.”!® In his preface to the collected poetry of Mei 
Yaochen, Ouyang Xiu says, “The more impoverished a poet is, the better is his 
verse. It is not that poetry makes a man poor. But he must be poor before his 
poetry will be good."? Wang Anshi's lament for Mei Yaochen says: 


Poets, moreover, are mostly poor and sad, 
Neither Li Bo nor Du Fu achieved high rank. 
You saw hardship and cast yourself in, 

Who can you blame for your lifelong distress??? 
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Zhang Lei's (1054-1114) farewell to Qin Guan says, “Most of the world's refined lit- 
erature has always come from impoverished men. Consequently, as time passed, 
those who sought to write became fond of speaking in the manner of impoverished 
men. Is this the reason Mr. Qin writes as a man burdened with distress even though 
actually he has none?”” He Zhu (1052-125) says, "Even unskillful poetry may yet 
know how to impoverish a man.” Elsewhere, in a colophon on his own poetry col- 
lection, he inscribed, “TI gradually write less, growing foolish with age. / If I don't 
abandon you, Poetry, you'll certainly impoverish me”? Zhu Xi observes, "Lu 
You's poetry gives the reader an uplifting feeling. In recent times he is the one who 
has the grace and import ofa true poet.... Yet I fear he ought not to write such su- 
perior verse. He will be punished for it by never acquiring a superior office.” Every 
one of these statements may be viewed as the spillover from Sima Qian's observa- 
tion in his letter to Ren An that “the three hundred pieces in The Book of Songs are 
mostly written to express frustration. "7? 

A rugged road stimulates the mind, and discontent longs to be poured forth. 
As the impoverished gentleman consoles himself, putting the best face on his 
plight, he takes the argument one step further (as hinted at in some of the pas- 
sages quoted above), asserting that his failure in the world comes precisely from 
his talent, so that clever words and artful phrases are viewed as nothing less than 
the foundation of sadness and root of poverty. In this formulation, not only 
does literary composition reveal the writer's Heaven-given ingenuity and expose 
his human feelings, it also suffices to provoke Heaven's enmity and call forth 
human calamity. Such diverse writers as Sun Qiao (fl. 860—888), in his letter to 
Jia Xiyi, Lu Guimeng (d. ca. 881), in a colophon on Li He's biography, and 
Zhou Bida (1126-1204), in an inscription on Luo Wei's poetry, have all written 
movingly on this idea,” Even the work said to have been written earlier by Liu 
Zhou (d. ca. 565), entitled “Biographies of Talented Men Who Were Unappre- 
ciated," now lost, must have been of the same kind, that is, it "borrowed another 
man's wine cup to wash away the clods and clots inside one's own heart." 

No one ever fused together the two notions (literary talent and its dire con- 
sequences) so skillfully as Wang Shizhen (1526-1590) did in his essay, “The 
Nine Fates of Literary Skill.” Later, Xu Bo (1592-1639) went so far as to Say, 
"Men who become officials today all avoid talking about poetry since such talk 
has always in the past been detrimental to a career as an official. It is not so only 
in the present age. Even in the Tang dynasty, when officials were appointed on 
the basis of their poetry, most of those whose verse was truly outstanding never 
amounted to anything as officials. At that time Qian Qi wrote, "What good, af- 
ter all, is a lowly post / That it could stop us from talking of poetry? How much 
these few words imply! 

Through the centuries there have also been critics who argued strenuously 
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against the validity of this view of literary skill and its consequences. Such schol- 
ars as Yang Wanli, Hou Fangyu, Yuan Mei, Qian Daxin, and Weng Fanggang 
have all attacked the notion that literary talent results in poverty and that pov- 
erty is evidence of literary skill.?? In his colophons on writings by Song Qi and 
Lu You, Zhou Bida takes a new tack and asserts that a poet's level of skill “can- 
not be determined by his success or failure in the world” and “the false notion 
that poetry impoverishes a man has been, by this man’s example, washed away 
for all time and shown to be vacuous.”*! Such utterances, nevertheless, are like 
the single tutor from Qi, who is no match for the throng of Chu as they chatter 
away on all sides.” 

We might compare the sixteenth-century Italian Pierio Valerianio, who 
composed a work on the misfortunes of scholars (De Infelicitate Literatorum), cast 
in the form of a dialogue between two men, in which the poverty, illness, un- 
timely death, and corporal punishment suffered by talented writers through the 
ages are described one by one.” Robert Burton observed, “Poetry and Beggary are 
gemelli, twin-born brats, inseparable companions.” Schopenhauer broached the same 
notion, when he expressed the wish that someone would write a “tragic history 
of literature" (wohl aber wünschte ich, dass ein Mal Einer eine tragische Literatur- 
geschichte versuchte) ^? 

In discussions of the artistic imagination, psychologists have offered the 
opinion that people whose desires are fulfilled in life do not construct castles in 
the sky or lick their lips when they pass the butcher shop. Those who daydream 
and fantasize are people who are fundamentally discontent (Happy people never 
make phantasies, only unsatisfied ones).*° This is also relevant. 
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C$ 
PERSONAL CONDUCT AND 


LITERARY STYLE 


The Way of personal conduct differs from that of literary composition. In personal con- 

duct, one must be circumspect and deliberate above all else. In literary composition one 
must be completely unconstrained. 

—Emperor Jianwen (503—551), “Admonition to 

the Lord of Dangyang, Daxin" 


What this passage implies is that an upright and earnest man might well seem 
from his writing to be a dissolute or brazen fellow. A related idea was broached by 
Yuan Haowen (1190-1257) in his comment on Pan Yue's "Rhapsody on the Idle 
Life’: "Paintings and songs ‘of the mind’ always misrepresent the truth / One 
cannot know a man from his writings." This implies that writings as frigid as ice 
and snow might be produced by a man who is burning up inside with ambition. 

Three subsequent statements serve to expand upon the notion in Emperor 
Jianwen's "Admonition." Lou Fang (fl. 1193), who wrote A Guide to tbe Appreciation 
of Ancient Prose, is quoted as saying: 


A friend told me, "In all the world only a certain type of pitiless person is good at literary 
composition." Later, when I read Stratagems of the Warring States, Han Feizi, and Tbe Spring 
and Autumn Annals of Mr. Li, I understood the technique involved. To delineate the ap- 
pearances of things or probe the nature of events, so that the writing is apt and matches the 
reality, is something only an ambitious and intense person can do. If he is not wholly ab- 
sorbed and fastidious, he will not succeed. Have a congenial, magnanimous, and forgiving 
person do it, and the result will be flat and common. If you are unable to act ruthlessly, you 
will be unable to think in a pitiless way.” 


Huang Dashou (fl. 1208-24) says, “A calculating mind is fit only for use in literary 
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work, / To find depraved doctrines, you need not look in Buddhist and Daoist 
works.” Wang Duo (1592-1652) writes, “In conduct it is unacceptable to be vi- 
cious and callous, but in writing it is unacceptable not to be vicious and callous.” 

The following entry by Zhao Lingzhi (1061-1134) expands upon Yuan Hao- 
wen's observation: “Ouyang Xiu once recommended a scholar to Wang Weizhou 
Zhongyi on the basis of his poetry. Zhongyi treated him most generously, but 
before long the man was exposed for having accepted bribes. When Zhongyi re- 
turned to the imperial Court, he told Ouyang Xiu what had happened. Xiu 
laughed, “That's how unreliable poetry is! "* 

In its discussion of writers, Dragon Carvings on the Literary Mind separates the 
subject of the writer's “nature” from that of his “capacity,” treating them in differ- 
ent chapters.° Moreover, in “Emotions and Literary Ornament,” the same work 
distinguishes “having emotions and creating literary work” from “doing literary 
work and creating emotions,” and even asks, “If the writer's words run counter to 
his will, how can his writing be dependable?,” implying that the two may indeed 
be at odds.” In the Tang-dynasty section of The Comprehensive Mirror it is written, 
"Ihe emperor said to his attendants, "The literary collection of Emperor Yang of 
the Sui is filled with writings that are profound and wide-ranging, making him 
seem like the sage rulers Yao and Shun rather than like the wicked kings Jie and 
Zhou. But how could his actions have been just the opposite? Ouyang Xiu 
pointed out in his Notes on Collected Antiquities, "On the border of the stele there is 
an encomium——the author is none other than the future Emperor Yang of the 
Sui.... Emperor Yang himself destroyed the Chen and witnessed the tragic ca- 
reet of Shubao (its last ruler). He even composed this encomium to serve as a 
warning against such conduct. Yet his own record of wanton and irresponsible 
deeds exceeded that of Shubao." Thus, the so-called persona poetica should not be 
lumped together with the persona pratica? The eighteenth-century Frenchwoman 
Madame de Boufflers announced that she would use her words to repair what- 
ever damage she did to virtue with her deeds (Je veux rendre à la vertu par mes paroles 
ce que je lui ôte par mes actions). This typifies the division that is perceived between 
the two. 

In our tradition, “the writing reflects the man" is an old pedant's cliché, and 
how easy it is to talk that way! In fact, from a piece of writing one cannot clearly 
perceive the "truth" about its author's lifelong conduct. All that his writing 
shows is what he might have done or what sort of person he wanted to be, or 
perhaps it reveals what he thought himself to be or what kind of person he 
wanted others to think he was. Yuan Haowen knew that Pan Yue was a syco- 
phant who "kowtowed to the dust of the road,” therefore he pointed out that 
the aura of “loftiness” Pan cultivated in his "Rhapsody on the Idle Life" was a 


false appearance that "missed the truch."! 
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If, however, Pan Yue had not composed this rhapsody, then Yuan Haowen, 
with nothing to rely on but Pan's biography in The Jin Dynasty History, would have 
seen only Pan's opportunistic rush toward men who shone. The way he could tell 
that Pan had two faces, that he trod the path of the vulgar while singing lofty sen- 
timents, was by turning to his rhapsody. The words are empty, and once you un- 
derstand that they really are empty, you have perceived their real substance. The 
man is false, and once you determine that he definitely is false, you have recog- 
nized his true face. The reason we can say that writing always "misrepresents the 
truth" about the author's conduct is that both writing and conduct have their 
own kind of “truth.” Realizing this solves half the problem. 

Mindful of this discrepancy between word and deed, Dragon Carvings on the 
Literary Mind and Family Instructions of the Yan Clan each present a long list of men 
who were known for their literary skill but who were heedless of moral principle 
and became known as unscrupulous. Literary Mind explains this by mentioning 
that even “generals and councilors” often have their “flaws and errors." Actually, 
wife-stealing, addiction to wine, self-importance, and taking advantage of others, 
as well as similar sorts of depraved behavior, are amply evidenced among all sorts 
of men, including those who are not generals or councilors and those who do not 
do literary work, do not understand it, or do not even know how to read. Literary 
men have had no monopoly on the lack of “proper conduct,” and it is unfair to 
single them out as being inconsistent in word and deed. The Complete Prose of the 
Three Kingdoms Period contains a letter Emperor Wen of the Wei (r. 220-226) 
sent to Wu Zhi, which says, “Literary men from ancient through recent times 
have not, as a group, been punctilious about their conduct, and few could estab- 
lish themselves on the basis of repute or principle.” Literary Mind gave currency 
to his remarks. Now, Emperor Wen of the Wei was himself a literary man, and 
his vile deeds were not few. To mention just one—the taking of his late father’s 
concubine for his own, which caused his own mother to revile him, saying, “Dogs 
and rats would not eat your leftovers"— compared to this, Sima Xiangru's elope- 
ment seems a minor infraction. Literary Mind refers only to “generals and coun- 
cilors” as fellow perpetrators of misdeeds and does not turn the remark back upon 
Emperor Wen himself or speak of other rulers. It is guilty of only looking down 
and not looking up. 

To set forth one's ideas in writing and to put forth oneself in the world are acts 
that are connected but are not the same. The two may move in opposite direc- 
tions or lean on each other, they may draw together or move apart, and each indi- 
vidual case is unique. Moreover, what any person writes will vary in this respect 
according to place and time; the pieces of a particular place and time will vary ac- 
cording to the conventions of the genre; and the generic conventions will vary 
according to the subject and purpose of each piece. If you treat a myriad of 
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variations as one and judge literature without regard for these factors, you will 
mistake what is produced by the author's mind for a record of his conduct in the 
world. The exigencies of fictional tales will not be distinguished from the facts of 
historical biographies. Looking at the page, you speak of armies; and in the empty 
air you perceive a grand hall: this is like an idiot hearing about a dream or a dead 
phrase assisting in Chan meditation. Certainly, this is the sort of activity that 
scholars enjoy talking about, but people who are clear and careful thinkers will 
not join in. 

Of course, there is no shortage of readers who bore into a void and find 
something there (fanciful literal-mindedness). Noticing writing that is “completely 
unrestrained,” they conclude that the author must not have been “circumspect 
and deliberate” in his conduct. Authors are vexed by this and explain themselves 
in advance to try to prevent it from happening. In his petition to the lord of 
Hedong, Li Shangyin (813-858) writes, “As for the bewitching ladies of the 
southern kingdoms and the famous courtesans of Myriad Towers, although my 
poetic works may mention them, in fact I have not participated in such amorous 
pastimes.”” Saying that his poems mention these ladies recalls Jianwen’s de- 
scription of writing that is completely unrestrained, but Li Shangyin’s claim that 
“I did not participate” echoes Jianwen’s comments about being circumspect and 
deliberate. He means that the reader should not infer from the prominence of 
women and love in his poetry that he led the life of a romantic, 

Now, Li Shangyin had explained that he was not amorous in his conduct, 
and so he did not avoid mentioning bewitching ladies and famous courtesans in 
his poetic works. Most of the commentators on his poetry, however, based their 
annotations on the doctrine of “fragrant grasses and beautiful women” (meta- 
phors for loyalty and the ruler in the ancient poem, “Encountering Sorrow’), 
and wrote exhaustive exegeses of hidden meanings. Obsessed with finding alle- 
gory and guessing wildly about veiled political criticism, they were convinced 
that “the poetic image arises here, but its meaning is over there” (as Bo Juyi 
wrote to Yuan Zhen). All che romance in his poetic works was turned into 
riddles waiting to be solved, darkened words requiring light, and Shangyin's 
poems became material for “deliberations about hidden meanings." Moreover, 
once the notion of “poet-historian” was established, it took sole possession of 
the reader’s mind and belly. The highest order of poetry was said to be that 
which propped up history, and so poetry was forcibly superimposed onto con- 
temporary affairs or stretched to match court politics. Innumerable variations 
all became one, and it was said that in all crooning and expressions of longing 
were lodged hidden meanings of censure and praise. Distant dogs will bark even 
at a noise, and “short foxes” shoot at mere reflections:*® this is also an activity 
that scholars enjoy, yet it is one in which clear and careful thinkers will not join. 
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Those who studied literary works, then, became like drunken men: if they did 
not stumble to the east, they lurched to the west. Either they looked upon writing 
as the affidavit of a criminal confession, which they seized upon to pronounce 
sentence; ot they looked upon it as code words passed secretly between spies, and 
they played guessing games to get at what was hidden. In one case, poetry was said 
to bea true record of the poet's life and became the classic account of one individ- 
ual’s career, while in the other poetry was thought to transmit contemporary af- 
fairs circuitously and became the "Spring and Autumn Annals hidden under the 
skin" of its historical period. Consequently, the reader "loses both Chu (in the 
south) and Qi (in the north)" or "the slave and the servant both lose their 
sheep."? Go ahead and listen recklessly for a while to such reckless words— what 
harm can they do??? 

Han Wo's (844-923) preface to his collection of poetry, Fragrant Trousseau, 
says, “As for willow lanes and blue houses, I have not tasted those husks; but in- 
side golden boudoirs and ornate doorways I have partaken of romance,” This is 
the opposite of what Li Shangyin says in his petition. Han Wo did leave foot- 
prints beside curved balustrades, and he gave away his heart inside lofty boudoirs. 
In this case the poetry is amorous, and its author's actual conduct was similarly 
frivolous. Zhu Yizun (1629-1709), by contrast, remarks, “Writing love songs as I 
grow old, fully half are expressions of regret in empty air. When have I ever been 
surrounded by swallow hairpins and cicada coiffeurs?”* This is of a kind with Li 
Shangyin's remarks in his petition, as is the statement, "Beside Zixu’s pillow and 
screen there were not actually any filigree hairpins” (from You Tong's [1618-1704] 
preface to Leisure Emotions). ? 

Yet what if the author says it never happened, but perhaps it actually did? Or if 
he says it did and maybe it did not? Then you must blow the hairs aside and 
search thoroughly, trying to distinguish truth from deception. It is as Wang Ci- 
hui (1593-1642) writes in his "Untitled Poem": "Occasionally beneath the blos- 
soms there has been some clinging together. / Did the events described in last 
night's ‘Untitled Poem’ really happen or not?” There are famous specialists who 
assign their whole existence to investigating such matters. But their goals and ef- 
forts go beyond those of people who discuss the arts and literature. 

In a colophon on a romantic song Chen Shidao (1053-1101) writes, “Cao Wu- 
jiu said, ‘Su Shi must have actually experienced the scenes described in his songs.’ 
I disagreed. Song Yu had no firsthand knowledge of the goddess of Wu Moun- 
tain and yet he wrote about her in his rhapsody. Why must one experience the 
scene before describing it in writing?" Li Ye (1192-1279) reports: 


When I was in Zhao I attended a banquet given by Li, the acting prefect. The guests dis- 
cussed poetry. One of them said, “You must experience the scene before you can write 
about it.” I said, “That is not true. What you have said only applies to poets of the middle 
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or lower abilities. It is different with the most gifted ones. Before ever lifting his weapon, 
he apprehends the situation in the extreme corners of the empire; without ever turning his 
eye, he discerns the tip of every autumn hair. That is real talent. What I mean by ‘talent’ is 
as in the "Three Talents’: It is what man has in common with Heaven and Earth. If a per- 
son must experience the scene before he can write about it, his talent is slim. Du Fu de- 
scribed the horse this way, Wherever he heads there is no impasse, / Truly you can en- 
trust your life to him. Do you suppose that Du Fu had sat astride this steed? Li He, in 
describing Li Ping’s harp, wrote, ‘Niigua smelted stones to patch the hole in the sky.” Do 
you think he personally visited the place?” The guests fell silent.” 


In his “Critical Essay on Dream of tbe Red Chamber,” Wang Guowei (1877- 
1927) says, “If it is said that every type of world created by a book, or every type 
of character, can only be described only by an author who has personal 
experience of the same, then we must conclude that the author of The Water 
Margin was a great bandit and the author of Romance of the Three Kingdoms was a 
military strategist.”” His statement may be made even more to the point if we 
expand it this way: "Ihe author of The Water Margin must have been a great 
bandit and a lecherous woman—in fact he was a demon!" That is the logical 
end of such a line of thinking.” 

The three scholars do not mean that it is never necessary to "experience" the 
scene that one writes about. They simply mean that critics ought to allow a little 
room for "talent," such as the power of the imagination. Discussing the way to 
knowledge (Erkenntnis), Kant first set forth the orthodox view: “Knowledge must 
originate in experience (mit der Erfabrung anbebt), but it does not derive entirely 
from experience (entspringt nicht eben alle aus der Erfabrung).^! His words apply 
equally well to the description of scenes and depiction of images that takes place 
in artistic creation. 
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o5 
POETIC LANDSCAPES AND 


FIDELITY TO NATURE 


Look at that little bay of the Qi River, 
Its “green bamboo" (lä zhu KPT) so delicately waving, 


— The Book of Songs, no. 55 


These lines from the Songs raise a problem that has long been debated by scholars, 
since it is well known that bamboo does not grow along the Qi River (in Henan). 
Li Daoyuan (d. 527), in The Water Classic Commentary, was one of the first to 
comment on the absence of the plant there. He says, “When Emperor Wu of the 
Han returned the Yellow River to its course, after it had breached its banks, he 
cut down the bamboo in Qi Garden to build dikes. Later, when the rebel Kou 
Xun seized the Hedong region, he fashioned the bamboo of Qi River into more 
than a million arrows to supply his army, Today, throughout the entire Qi River 
region one does not find any bamboo. There is only ciliare and knotgrass, as 
mentioned in the Mao commentary on The Book of Songs passage.”* (Mao’s com- 
mentary explains, somewhat enigmatically, that the phrase lë zhu does not mean 
“green bamboo," as one would expect. "Lá here means ‘ciliare, ” Mao says, “and 
zhu means 'knotgrass. ") Li's explanation, however, does not address the question 
of the original meaning of the line. 

Centuries later, Song Luo (1634-1713), Chen Xilu (fl. 1754), and Cheng Jin- 
fang (1718-84) all made the same point about the Qi River's not having any bam- 
boo, though none of them realized that The Water Classic Commentary had said so 
long before. Only in a poem by Gao Shi (d. 765), written upon passing by Qi 
River, do we find the following: 
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Tothe south I climbed Hua Terrace 

To gaze to the Qi and Yellow River region. 
Bamboo lined the banks on both sides, 

A lone village faced the distant hills. 


What happened, of course, was that the ancient text of the Songs formed a film 
over his eye, so that he saw what he imagined must be there, His lines are, in this 
respect, somewhat like Han Yu's couplet: “On the twentieth of the month I 
stopped at Shimen, / I looked down into the spring to glimpse dragons fighting." 
(The source for this is The Zuo Commentary entry: “Dragons were seen fighting in 
You Spring, outside Shimen.”)° 

Tang- and Song-dynasty scholars, taking their lead from the Mao commen- 
tary mentioned above, returned to the issue of the meaning of the phrase in the 
Songs. Li Kuangwen (ninth c.) argues that the “delicately waving” plant spoken of 
in the Songs line is not bamboo. He then criticizes as “a great mistake” poets’ use of 
this line as a literary allusion about bamboo.” Cheng Dachang (1123-1195) simi- 
larly reports that when students used the phrase “Qi bamboo” in an imperial 
academy exam on the set theme of “bamboo,” they were failed for having “contra- 
dicted the classical commentaries." On the other hand, Wu Zeng (twelfth c.), 
who was also unaware of the entry in The Water Classic Commentary, criticizes the 
view that the line in the Songs designates other plants, as argued by Huang 
Chaoying (twelfth c.). Wu Zeng asserts that bamboo did grow along the Qi 
River until the action by Emperor Wu of the Han. Wu endorses the interpreta- 
tion of Wang Anshi (1021-1086), who maintains, in his commentary on the Songs, 
that the line does indeed refer to the plant that is “hollow and segmented, the 
straight and neighborly” (i.e., bamboo). 

Classicists in the Qing dynasty, fearing that readers might suspect that the 
Songs had made a factual error, pored over venerable dictionaries and botanical 
treatises to find support for the interpretation of lä zhu as the names of two sepa- 
rate grasses or plants, not an integral phrase denoting the hollow and segmented 
“gentleman” (bamboo). But how, then, could they explain the lines elsewhere in 
the Songs: “How it tapered, the bamboo rod / With which you fished in the Qi”? 
It this also some other plant? Still, these scholars applied their minds assiduously 
to the task and labored arduously at it. Their arguments deserve to be preserved, 
though we need not agree with them. 

It is not difficult to find analogous passages and problems, The piece entitled 
“The Zhenwei River,” in the Zheng section of the Songs, says, “That knight and 
lady / Merrily they sport. / Then she gives him a peony."? Yet in his poem, “On 
Passing Zhenwei,” Bo Juyi observed: 
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At sunset I stop my horse 

And intone my longing for the past. 

The airs of Zheng are now completely transformed, 
Though the Zhenwei still evokes feelings. 

The knight and lady are no longer to be seen, 

Gone too is the plant called "peony."!! 


The situation matches that of the Qi River "bamboo." 

Descriptions of natural scenery in literary works are of two types: those that 
record what the writer actually saw with his eye, and those chat convey a scene or 
image that he imagined. The latter are like the musings chat one engages in when 
staring at a blank wall. There is no point to a reader's looking for something that 
is not there, like "climbing a tree to find a fish." Even in the former case, the land- 
scape itself may be altered in appearance over time, so that to expect it to match 
the earlier description is like "keeping watch beside a tree stump, hoping that a 
second rabbit will run into it." 

A poem that Lin Xiyi (fl. 1252) wrote upon visiting Phoenix Pavilion has a 
short preface in which he discusses a couplet in Li Bo's poem on the same build- 
ing. Li Bo had written, “Three Mountains half fall beyond the edge of the azure 
sky, / The two rivers flow on either side of White Egret Island"? Lin Xiyi com- 
ments, “I think that when Li Bo wrote this poem, the pavilion must not have been 
where it is today. I have asked the elders here about White Egret Island, and there 
is no agreement about it where it is. In any case, Three Mountains definitely can- 
not be seen from the pavilion today. They are way off in the distance, at the tail 
end of the Yangtze that flows past this spot. I briefly record this correction here, 
to leave for some future connoisseur of ancient writings to explain.” Elsewhere, 
Lang Ying (b. 1487) notes, "Mencius said, "The trees on Ox Mountain used to be 
beautiful.’ Ouyang Xiu wrote, 'Chuzhou is encircled by mountains.’ Now, I have 
personally visited both places. Ox Mountain is a small rock outcrop, which has no 
soil or trees whatsoever. I'm afraid that even in Mencius’ time it would have been 
difficult for such a place to produce trees. Chuzhou is located on a flat plain that 
presents no horizon in any direction, except in the west where there are the Lang- 
ye Hills. I do not understand why Mencius and Ouyang Xiu said that they did.” 
A poem that He Shaoji (1799-1873) wrote on the anniversary of Ouyang Xiu's 
birth says: 

His “wild birds” and “ravine clouds” drift back and forth, 
His “Old Tippler" song is now known throughout the world. 
But how could hills and valleys change places this way? 


There are truly few mountains encircling Chuzhou today!” 


Pan Wengi (early Qing dynasty) says in this in his poem on Kongling Gorge: 
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“The night is quiet but there's no sound of gibbons’ cries / What the ancients 
wrote must be sheer fabrications!”*° Finally, Ding Guojun has observed: 


"Record of Bamboo Pavilion" by Wang Yucheng (954-1001) says that Huanggang has lots 
of bamboo, and Su Shi's Huangzhou poems likewise include the line "Lovely bamboo cov- 
ers the hills, the shoots are fragrant.” In the yiwei year of the Guangxu period (1895), I ac- 
companied an education officer to Huangzhou. I traveled all over its mountains and wa- 
ters, and never saw a single bamboo. Yang Shoujing's (1837-1916) Linsu Garden there had a 
fence made of large bamboo. He explained that Huangzhou has no bamboo, large or small, 
and that one must cross the Yangtze to Wuchang in order to buy any. Truly, one cannot 
know the present through being mired in the past! 


These several examples are quoted here to open up the hearts and minds of those 
who would devote themselves to literature. 

In often-quoted lines of Paradise Lost, Milton uses the image of the fallen 
autumnal leaves lying thick on the brooks in the woods of Vallombrosa as a meta- 
phor for the multitude of rebellious angels in Hell who lay entranced until they 
were summoned by Satan.” But a visitor to the place in recent times concluded 
that Milton must have completely misapprehended the scene there, or otherwise 
“the character of the woods has entirely changed,’ because the only trees there are ever- 
greens that never shed their growth.” This could be the third leg of the tripod, 
together with the Qi River “bamboo” and the Zhenwei River “peony.” 

Liu Zhiji's (661—721) Principles of Historiography questions the veracity of the in- 
cident about Guo Ji and “bamboo horses” in Eastern Observatory Records of the Han, 
saying, “That the Jinyang region has no bamboo has been well known since an- 
cient times. ... How then can this reference to children riding bamboo horses out 
of the city to welcome Guo Ji possibly be explained?”” Is the Qi River "bamboo" 
really the same type of problem? If readers of poetry complain that such investi- 
gations diminish the feeling and appeal of what they read, it is only because their 
appreciation of literature is too easily defeated. 


Addendum 1:* Later writers have also taken issue with Su Shi's (1037-1101) famous 
description of the landscape at Red Cliff. Su's “Later Rhapsody on Red Cliff" says, 
“The Yangtze flowed noisily beneath sheer cliffs that rose a thousand feet....I 
followed footholds up the craggy peak... and climbed to the precipitous nests of 
roosting falcons."? A note that Su Shi wrote elsewhere similarly observes, “A few 
hundred paces from the prefectural seat at Huangzhou is Red Cliff. . . . Its sheer 
face rises like a vertical wall beside the dark emerald Yangtze waters. A pair of fal- 
cons nest at the top. "^ 

Han Ju (d. 1135), whose lifetime overlapped with Su Shi's own, was the first to 


question Su's account. His poem, "On Climbing Red Cliff Pier," says, "What 
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‘precipitous nests’ or ‘roosting falcons’ are there here? / Nor are there any histori- 
cal relics, only flying gulls."7^ In his “Diary of Travels in the East,” the Ming dy- 
nasty writer, Yuan Zhongdao (fl. ca. 1603), says: 


From reading Su Shi's rhapsodies one imagines the place to have boulders and trees 
packed tightly together, making it immeasurably remote and inaccessible. Yet Han Ju and 
Lu You, who lived not long after Su Shi, both visited the place and described it as a grassy 
knoll that presents nothing remarkable to the eye. "Precipitous nests of roosting falcons" 
and such phrases are words spoken in a dream. From this, we know that once they pass 
through a poet's brush, an ugly hag is transformed into a beauty like Xi Shi, and an old 
bald sparrow is changed into a pair of embroidered mandarin ducks.?ó 


Early in the Qing dynasty, Lu Ciyun wrote this in his own rhapsody on Red 
Cliff: 


The Penglai paradise of limpid shallows has reduced the land to a flat plain. . . . Fengyi, the 
river god, has withdrawn to a life of seclusion. The hidden dragons have departed far away 
to huddle low. Search as I might for such marvelous sights as “set loose in our single reed ofa 
boat, we drifted out upon ten thousand acres of water,” there was no recovering them... .” 
Previously, when I read Su Shi's two rhapsodies, I lingered over the gentle undulations of 
their unfolding, But today when I try to retrace his tracks, it is as elusive as clouds and mists. 
I want to listen to the flute’s melody, but its sorrowful longing cannot be heard. I yearn to 
see the silhouette of the crane, but from where can I glimpse its fluttering dance??? Su Shi, at 
this place, was filled with nostalgia for Cao Cao. Those who come here after the poet- 


immortal's time are, in turn, filled with nostalgia for him.” 


This is a more large-minded treatment of the subject. 

Shao Changheng (1637-1704), in his "Record of Visiting Huangzhou's Red 
Cliff,” combines, to some extent, the reactions of Yuan Zhongdao and Lu Ciyun. 
He writes, “Formerly, when I read what Su Shi says in his rhapsodies, I thought 
that this must be a most remote and dramatic landscape, one that lies at the outer 
edge of what the eyes and ears ordinarily perceive. But now, having come here in 
person, I find that the place falls far short of what I had heard. Is it that poets’ 
words contain more fiction than truth and that even Su Shi could not avoid this 
failing? Or is it simply that hills and valleys change over time, so that the rivers 
and mountains that Su Shi described cannot be seen today??? In his account of a 
visit to a different place, Fou Mountain, Li Zhaoluo (1769-1841) similarly tells 
how a fellow traveler puzzled over Liu Dakui's exaggerated "praise" for that land- 
scape and expressed the suspicion that “literary writings from ancient to modern 
times are basically untrustworthy."?! 

Actually, the descriptions of things and events contained in literary works may 
indeed be as detailed and vivid as what we see with our eye. But that does not 
mean that they will stand up to verification against the real world, “To search for 
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the horse in the marketplace by studying a horse painting” in this manner is as 
misguided as “notching the boat’s gunwale to mark the spot where the sword 
dropped overboard.”** (Cf. David Lodge, in The Modes of Modern Writing, on "re- 
alism in the neutral sense" vs. "realism in the qualitative sense.")?? The writer wants the 
reader to feel that everything can be verified against reality and so, as his hand 
follows the ingenuity of his mind, he produces descriptions that are as vivid as 
what the eye sees. But of course such vividness cannot be verified against reality. It 
presses close upon reality, yet in doing so it necessarily takes leave of reality. “He 
who makes it destroys it, and he who perfects it violates it.” ...4 


Addendum 2: Fang Bao's (1668-1749) “Inscription on Tianmu Mountain" says: 


When I traveled to eastern Zhe to look for a doctor, my nephew, Bao Kongxun, accompa- 
nied me. Upon reaching Sheng County, we got off the boat and inquired about Tianmu 
Mountain nearby. The sedan-chair carrier said, “It’s just a small hill. There's nothing to 
see." ... When we reached the foot of the mountain, it was exactly as he had said. 

My nephew exclaimed, “So! Li Bo's poetry is less reliable than the words of a sedan- 
chair carrier? 26 

I replied, "Poetry expresses that which is seen in dreams. It is not baseless or irrespon- 
sible. Nevertheless, one may learn from this experience an important lesson about appre- 
hending the world... 57 

It is, then, as Yuan Zhongdao said after all: when wakeful men describe land- 
scape in poetry, they invariably produce “words spoken in a dream." Moreover, be- 
ing “that which is seen in dreams,” thereisno need to evaluatethe "reliability" oftheir 
words as we should judge those ofan ordinary fellow like the sedan-chair carrier. 

Zhang Ru'nan's Diary of Travels in Zhe has the following entry for the eight- 
eenth day of the seventh month of the seventh year of the Xianfeng period (1847): 


People in Hangzhou call this “The Day of the Tidal Bore." ... Such is the general appear- 
ance of the Zhe River tidal bore. As for “the sound of a million soldiers marching, rum- 
bling in the distance like thunder,” as the bore has previously been described, I did not hear 
it. As for “a mountain of ten thousand pieces of silver, suddenly toppling over,” I did not 
see it”? Measured against the account of the bore in Mei Sheng's “Seven Stimuli,” what I 
witnessed was less than one part in ten.” 

I myself once wrote “A Song of Viewing the Tidal Wave at Qu River” (i.e., the Zhe 
River in Hangzhou). It was, in fact, a literary fabrication patched together from earlier ac- 
counts and written before I ever saw the wave myself. What poets’ brushes produce is 
mostly just such unreliable words.” 


Zhang was capable of branding his own composition “a literary fabrication 
patched together from earlier accounts.” Here is a true example of “the learn- 
ing that does not deceive”! 
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Có 
THE CORRUPTION OF 


CONSCIOUSNESS 


In the mornings I drank the dew that dropped from the magnolia, 
At evening ate the fallen petals of chrysanthemums. 


+ 


—Qu Yuan (ca. 340-278 c. B.c.), “On Encountering Sorrow, 


The Songs of the South 


Ever since the Song dynasty, the second line of this coupler (Y REKI Z 
SEX), and particularly the phrase luoying YE (rendered above as "fallen pet- 
als"), has been a celebrated case argued over by literary critics. The controversy 
was fueled in large part by a line Wang Anshi wrote in a poem entitled "With- 
ered Chrysanthemums." His line reads, "The withered chrysanthemums scatter 
their petals, covering the ground with gold" SHA Sima.” The commen- 


tator Li Bi (1159-1222) observes: 


It is said that when Ouyang Xiu saw this poem, he laughed and said, "Other flowers drop 
(luo 3&) their blossoms, but the chrysanthemum is unique in keeping its blossom as it fades." 
In jest he composed this couplet: “The autumn petals do not fall like spring flowers / Tell 
the poet to observe more closely.” When Wang Anshi heard this, he said, “Ouyang must 
not know the line from ‘On Encountering Sorrow, ‘At evening ate the fallen petals of chry- 
santhemums. This shows his lack of learning! Luo here means to fade and fall.” 

Another possibility is that luo in "On Encountering Sorrow" means “new,” as it is 
glossed in Poetry Talks from Xiging, so that the phrase luoying would mean “new petals” 
rather than “fallen petals” or “faded petals.” How could it be that Ouyang and Wang, 
two great scholars, were ignorant of this reading? The exchange between them recorded 
above must be a fabrication and is not credible 


Other sources record that it was Su Shi who made fun of Wang Anshi and his line 
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about chrysanthemums, and these are the basis for the elaboration of the incident 
in “Wang Anshi Thrice Frustrates Academician Su,” contained in the Ming- 
dynasty collection of vernacular stories, Common Words to Warn the World... 2 

Song-dynasty and later scholars, including Wu Zeng, Fei Gun, Wei Qing- 
zhi, Chen Xilu, and Wu Jingxu, all share the view that luo in the “On Encoun- 
tering Sorrow” line means “new” or “first,” as in the latter gloss referred to by Li 
Bi.^ Once this view gained currency, it was understood that Wang Anshi, in his 
reference to "On Encountering Sorrow" (in the anecdote quoted above) misin- 
terpreted that text in an attempt to justify the error in his poem. 

Wang's own disciple, Lu Dian, wrote in his lexicon, "Chrysanthemums do 
not drop their blossoms, and the plantain does not drop its leaves.” This is a 
veiled criticism of the line his teacher had composed. Similarly, in her poem 
“Yellow Blossoms,” Zhu Shuzhen (fl. 1095-1131) wrote, "They prefer to grow old 
on the stem while wrapped in fragrance, / Not following yellow leaves that 
dance in autumn winds." Zheng Sixiao (1206-1283), in his "Cold Chrysanthe- 
mums,” wrote, “They prefer to die on the stem, wrapped in fragrance / When 
have they ever been blown off by the northern wind?" 'T he same celebrated case 
of Wang Anshi and his line of poetry lies behind such words, although these 
poets use the topic to express laments about their own place in the world. The 
only exceptions to this chorus of later writers are Lou Yao (1137-1213) and Wang 
Mao (1151-1213), who maintain that luo in "On Encountering Sorrow" does mean 
"to fall,” but then go on to interpret the line in a novel way, taking it as a delib- 
erate description of an unnatural phenomenon, intended as an analogy for the 
speakers own “unnatural” neglect and political disfavor. This interpretation, 
however, is unpersuasive, as we shall see... 38 

In fact, the idea of chrysanthemum petals falling to the ground is one that 
occurs several times in Wang Anshi's poetry, not just in this particular poem. 
For example, one of his poems on Western Pavilion contains the following cou- 
plet: “The chrysanthemums were first planted on the eve of this official's de- 
parture. / He did not return until all their yellow blossoms had fallen.” 

Now, if one is writing in the tradition of “poems describing things” (yongwu 
shi Eg) one ought to “examine directly with the eye,” as Zhong Hong ad- 
vised in Ranking of Poets, or “let the eye give shape to thoughts in the mind,” as 
Yuan Haowen wrote in his “Poems on Poetry.” The poet who does not rely 
upon visual validation but finds his lines instead among the "books in his belly,” 
borrowing ancient phrases to express himself, contracts the literati's incurable 
disease, which has been described as “allowing the past to form a film over the 
eye,” It has been suggested (for example, by William Hogarth) that people 
who study paintings from past centuries may reach the point at which their per- 
ceptions and appreciation of natural scenery are affected by what they study. 
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Thus the masterworks of the painting tradition, which become so ingrained in 
the mind of connoisseurs, may have an inhibiting influence, even as they en- 
hance one’s appreciation of beauty, so that the person who becomes attached to 
them can no longer approach natural scenery with a clear and untainted eye or 
mind.!^ The same thing is liable also to happen to poets who rely upon earlier 
writings and who are preoccupied with literary precedents for their lines. In 
fact, the case of Wang Anshi and his line about chrysanthemum is a good ex- 
ample of what aestheticians have termed "the corruption of consciousness." 

Here is how Wang's error arose. The Book of Rites says, “Chrysanthemums 
have yellow blossoms.” A poem by Zhang Han (fourth c.), which is not about 


chrysanthemums, says: 


Late spring, pleasant weather arrives, 

The bright sun shines on the garden grove. 

Green branches resemble clusters of kingfisher feathers, 
Yellow blossoms look like scattered gold coins. 15 


Tang-dynasty poets such as Cui Shanwei were the first to combine the two 
statements (about chrysanthemum blossoms, and about scattered gold): 


Autumn comes, bringing the scent of chrysanthemum blossoms, 
In remote hills the traveler searches once again. 

Their dewy leaves look like soaked jade, 

The blossoms in the wind resemble scattered gold, 


But this is followed up by: “He plucks the blossoms to float in his wine cup.” 
Cui was certainly aware that chrysanthemum blossoms do not fall. With this 
later line, he reveals indirectly that his use of “scattered gold” is just a literary 
borrowing from Zhang Han’s line and is not meant to be taken literally. But 
Wang Anshi, thinking only that chrysanthemum blossoms are also yellow, took 
Zhang Han's metaphor about spring blossoms and applied it directly to the 
autumn flowers. His line had a literary precedent all right, but what he de- 
scribed had no basis in nature. 

Nevertheless, when Wang Anshi quoted “On Encountering Sorrow” in an 
attempt to rebuff the jibe directed at him by Ouyang Xiu (if such an exchange 
ever took place), he was not necessarily mistaken, in a simple sense, about the 
meaning of the line. There, luoying matches the phrase duolu PH “fallen dew" 
in the preceding line, and it is reasonable to think that the two phrases are close 
in meaning. It may be true that in The Book of Songs there are instances in which 
luo is glossed as “new” or “for the first time,” but not when the word is applied to 
vegetation. See, for example, the usage in Song no. 58: 


Before the mulberry tree has shed (luo) its leaves, 
How rich and glossy they are. 
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When the mulberry tree sheds (luo) its leaves, 
They fall yellow on the ground.” 


As for “On Encountering Sorrow” itself, before the line in question it says, “And 
I thought how the trees and flowers were fading and falling (luo)."9 After the 
line in question, it says, “I thread the castor plant’s fallen (luo) clusters.”!? Both 
lines exemplify the same use of luo. 

Later in “On Encountering Sorrow,” moreover, we read, 


Here I am, suddenly, in this Palace of Spring. 
I have broken off a jasper branch to add to my girdle. 
Before the jasper flowers have shed their bright petals, 


I shall look for a maiden below to give it to. 


The “Supplementary Commentary” explains, “Trees produced by Heaven ... 
have gems for their fruits. . . . The speaker wants to present his gift before its 
fruits and blossoms fall.” If worldly chrysanthemums do not drop their blos- 
soms, we surely would not expect the bejeweled trees in Heavenly palaces to ex- 
perience the withering and scattering of their growth. Therefore, if we were to 
judge this passage by the same logic as some would apply to the chrysanthe- 
mums line in the same piece, how could we ever explain what it says? 

“On Encountering Sorrow” is a great classic of poetic metaphor and allegory, 
written in expansive and unbounded language. It contains many lines that are 
unconstrained by reality, just as it has lines that will not stand up to verification 
by experience. It would be unfair to demand that it fulfill the expectations of 
minor poetic descriptions of objects, much less to treat it like a botanical trea- 
tise. If we were going to apply rigorous standards of realism to its every detail, 
we should note, apropos of our opening quotation, that the magnolia tree blos- 
soms, after all, in late spring. And as it says in The Book of Rites, “In the last 
month of autumn, the chrysanthemums show their yellow flowers. In this 
month the hoarfrost begins to fall, and the plants and trees turn yellow and 
their leaves fall.”22 Yet, according to the couplet in “On Encountering Sorrow,” 
while the chrysanthemum is braving frost, dew still lies heavy upon the magno- 
lia. How could it be that in a single day, between “morning” and “evening,” all 
the signs of both spring and autumn occur? And why is it, for that matter, that 
in the morning the speaker feels only thirst and has nothing to eat, yet in the 
evening he feels only hunger and has nothing to drink? In fact, those who find 
fault with the couplet are guilty of “blowing hairs apart in search of a blemish,” 
while those who would rescue the lines from the charge of error, ingeniously 
attributing some other meaning to luo, make the mistake of “drilling a hole to 
stick in a whisker.” 
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THE WRITER AS CRITIC 


A writer may be good at self-perception, but writing is made up of multiple forms, and few 
men can excel at all of them, Thus each writer fastens upon his own strong point and be- 
littles what he perceives as other writers’ weaknesses. The proverb says, “In his house there 
is a tattered old broom, but its owner considers it worth a thousand in cash.” This is the 
failing of not perceiving oneself accurately. ... There is also the problem of being beguiled 
by one’s self-perception and deciding that whatever one does is superior. 


Cao Pi (187-226), "On Writing,” in On the Classics 


The author of this passage may seem to have contradicted himself within just a 
few lines, but in fact his reasoning is balanced and complete. "To be good at self- 
perception" is none other than "to be beguiled by one's self-perception" or to have 
"the failing of not perceiving oneself accurately." Good self-perception and em- 
phasizing one's own strong point is much the same as being beguiled by one's self- 
perception and boasting that one is superior. The two are not mutually exclusive 
or contradictory, they are different ways of describing the same phenomenon. 
Before examining the application of this point in literary criticism, it will be 
useful to review treatments of it in a variety of philosophical works. The chapter 
"On Heaven” in Xunzi says, “The myriad things are only oneaspect ofthe Way, and 
a single thing is one aspect of the myriad things." It continues: "Laozi has insight 
into humbling oneself but none with regard to asserting oneself. Mozi has insight 
into treating things equally but none concerning treating things differently." The 
chapter “Dispelling Blindness" in the same work says, " Moziis blinded by utilitarian 
considerations and did not appreciate ornamentation or refinement. Zhuangzi is 
blinded by Nature and did not appreciate the importance of man.” Then it con- 
cludes, "He who thinks only of utilitarian concerns will take the Way to be wholly a 
matter of material profit. ... He who thinks only of Nature will take the Way to be 
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wholly a matter of harmonizing with natural forces. These various doctrines com- 
prehend only one small corner of the Way.” The sense here is that insight into 
treating things equally or utilitarian concerns leads to being obsessed and blinded 
by those same values until one no longer appreciates the differences between things 
or ornamentation. The lack of insight into the latter is brought about by having in- 
sight into the former, “insight” giving rise to “blindness.” 

Zhang Jiucheng's (1092-1159) essay on the mind says, "Someone asked, ‘Schol- 
ars are always distressed about what they do not perceive. What does it mean, 
then, to be hampered by what you do perceive?’ Zhang replied, ‘Tf scholars cling 
onto what they perceive, they will be hampered by what they perceive"? Yang 
Wanli's (1127-1206) essay on Zisi says, “Scholars are distressed about not per- 
ceiving, yet they are also hampered by having perception. . . . There are those, for 
example, who can only look down and never up, so that all their lives they do not 
realize there is such a thing as the sky. One day suddenly their shortcoming goes 
away ... and they are delighted. Not only are they delighted, all day long they gaze 
up at the sky and never look down at the ground again. . . . Before they know it, 
they run into brambles or trip over a ditch and are injured." Zhang Jiucheng's 
passage may serve as a further explanation of Xunzi's point, while Yang's essay il- 
lustrates Xunzi's meaning by analogy. 

Huang Kan's (488-545) subcommentary quotes a gloss by Yin Zhongkan on 
this entry in Tbe Analects, "Observe the error it leads to and you truly understand 
humaneness.? Yin explains, "He who is straight thinks that rightness consists of 
unbending whatever is crooked. His error is that of being intolerant and unfor- 
giving. He who is humane considers compassion to be the mark of genuineness. 
His error is in being accepting about what is wrong. The humane and the straight 
have the same type of error, thus we may understand the true nature of humane- 
ness.”° This is like the idea of le défaut de la qualité, which is widespread in Western 
discourse. 

The Sutra of Perfect Enlightenment records this answer to a question asked by 
Maitreya Bodhisattva, “What are the two obstructions? The first is the ob- 
struction of doctrine, which impedes correct vision; and the second is the ob- 
struction of conduct, which prolongs the cycle of existence. . . . Living beings, in 
their quest to do away with selfish desires must first get rid of the obstruction of 
conduct. But if they do not subsequently get rid of the obstruction of doctrine 
they will only attain to the enlightenment of the "hearers" or pratyeka-buddhas 
and will not get to dwell illustriously in the realm of the bodhisattvas.” In fact, 
to cling to the idea of "enlightenment" results in its own kind of delusion, or 
thus to hold fast to doctrine gives rise to its own obstruction. The Madhyamika 
Sutra says, “The great sage explains that ‘emptiness’ means to take leave of wrong 
perceptions. But if you still retain the perception of ‘emptiness,’ the buddhas 
themselves will not be able to save you." 
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Someone who “is good at self-perception” and knows his own strong point 
ends up being “beguiled by his own self-perception.” In the same way, enlighten- 
ment and obstruction or insight and blindness are opposites that are, however, 
mutually constituent. Xunzi writes of the “comprehensive Way” and the sutras 
speak of “perfect enlightenment.” These philosophical ideals are analogous to that 
of “excelling in all the forms of writing” that Cao Pi mentioned with regard to lit- 
erature. Each likewise warns against the error of clinging to “one corner,” “one as- 
pect,” “one side,” or “one form.” Goethe said that the perception of the critic 
should be able “to enter in, to take account of everything, and to look through” 
(die Einsicht, Umsicht und Durchsicht).? To take account of everything is to tran- 
scend one-sidedness, to look through is to overcome obstructions, and to be able 
to enter in but still emerge will prevent “insight” from becoming “blindness.” 

Cao Zhi (192-232, Cao Pi's younger brother) endorses the opposite view of 
the requirements for the literary critic in his letter to Yang Dezu, which says, 
“Writings composed by our contemporaries could not possibly be free of de- 
fects... . However, you ought to have a lady as lovely as Nanwei in your inner 
apartments before you evaluate the beauty of concubines, and you ought to havea 
sword as sharp as Dragon Pool before you discuss slicing and cutting. Liu Jixu's 
talents are inferior to those of the real writers of our day, and yet he is fond of 
making pronouncements about refined literature and identifying writers’ good 
and bad points.” Cao Zhi means a person must be a good writer himself before 
he should be permitted to criticize others’ writings. Lu Zhaolin’s (634-684) pref- 
ace to the literary collection of the Lord of Nanyang says, "Recently, Liu Xie's Lit- 
erary Mind and Zhong Hong's Ranking of Poets have given rise to a swarm of con- 
trary evaluations and presumptuous discussions that know no end. One who is 
no beauty herself evaluates the charms of women with feathers in their hair; infe- 
rior gold can only pass judgment on the relative worth of brambles and grasses." 
This is a veiled restatement of Cao Zhi's letter. The same point of view is a com- 
monplace in Western criticism, as in Pope's famous lines, “Let such teach others who 
themselves excel, / And censure freely who have written well"? Or as another writer put 
it, “Every good poet includes a critic: the reverse will not hold.” So it is that writers deni- 
grate critics, holding that those who have no talent for composing poetry could 
not be perceptive readers of it. The judgments such critics make of literary works 
are said to be confused and secondhand. Even if critics do manage to avoid being 
“blind men trying to guess the shape of an elephant by feeling its different parts,” 
still in their connoisseurship they never get beyond “listening to the lute from 
outside the curtain” or “scratching the boot to get at the itch.” 

In fact, to insist that the critic must himself be a writer before he is capable of 
identifying the good and bad points of other people's writings is like saying that 
you must be a horse or pig before you can be a good veterinarian. Cao Zhi under- 
stood one side of the issue but did not see the other. Cao Pi's discussion of "self- 
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perception” may setve, in other words, to correct the bias in his younger brother’s 
argument. 

When writers engage in criticism, their strong point regularly becomes a 
blindness. Trapped within the confines of their own self-image, they take what- 
ever they themselves excel at as a standard by which all writers should be judged. 
Because they are oblivious to excellences of a different order from their own, their 
words are hardly likely to instruct by expanding or broadening anyone's horizons. 
Dragon Carvings on the Literary Mind has this to say on “comprehensive talent” ver- 
sus “one-sided beauty” among writers: “Each man follows his own nature and 
proclivities, and few are able to be universal or complete.”!4 Elsewhere, the same 
work says this about criticism, “Most appreciation is biased, and no one has a 
comprehensive view. ... The reader lingers over and praises writing that matches 
his own values, while he resists and rejects writing that is at odds with them. In 
this way, each reader clings to one corner of true understanding and seeks to im- 
pose it upon a field made up of ten thousand different components. ... Therefore, 
in order to achieve an all-inclusive image of writing, it is necessary first to observe 
comprehensively."? One-sidedness of creative talent and one-sidedness of critical 
taste go together like key and keyhole or lid and box. These passages expand upon 
Cao Pi's idea. “All-inclusive image,” like “comprehensive Way" and "perfect en- 
lightenment,” refers to a conception that has no obstruction or bias. 

If we accept Cao Zhi's views, it follows that in order for the critic to have this 
“all-inclusive image” or understanding of literature, he must first be a writer who 
excels in every type of writing. This is a level of achievement nearly impossible to 
attain. So why not diminish our expectations somewhat and accept the next best 
level? A man who does not excel at literary composition may choose not to compose 
at all, He will then have no literary strong point to boast of but will be more likely 
also to have no shortcoming in his perceptions. Looking on from the side, without 
becoming an active participant, his field of vision will be ample and his mind level. 

The truth is that writers do develop critical biases out of their own creative di- 
rections and strengths, whereupon they “belittle what they perceive as other writ- 
ers weaknesses,” In discussing Li Panlong’s Poetry Anthology, Wang Shizhen 
(1526-1590) said, “As I have observed, “The artist is not a connoisseur.’ This is an 
ancient saying. This Anthology of Panlong's displays quite a few of his own frus- 
trations." Likewise, Tu Long (1542-1605) wrote, "In making his selection of 
Tang poetry Li Panlong picked only those works whose form and music resemble 
his own verse. Flow could the merchandise in his store be so limited? . . . The way 
of poetry is expansive. ... How could he see himself as so great and look upon the 
universe as small?”?” 

Montesquieu did not write verse, and so he labeled poetry "une harmonieuse ex- 
travagance." Voltaire observed that it was only after Montesquieu discovered that 
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he had no talent for poetry that he proceeded to disparage it (c'est ainsi qu'on 
cherche souvent à rabaisser les talents auxquels on ne saurait atteindre). This is an ex- 
ample of being biased and rejecting that which is different from oneself. Even 
someone as talented and versatile as Goethe was criticized during his lifetime 
for being so exceptionally skillful as a writer chat he could not be a good critic 
(Goethe ist zu sehr Dichter um Kunstkenner zu sein)? and for taking his own par- 
ticular poetic style as a model by which all poetry should be judged (Comme on se 
fait toujours la poétique de son talent, Goetbe soutient à présent qu'il faut que l'auteur soit 
calme). Grillparzer said that when writers turn to criticism the unperceptive 
ones unduly praise writers like themselves, while the perceptive ones unduly 
praise writers who have produced works like those that they themselves aspire 
to create but cannot (Denn, von Neid und absichtlicher Parteilichkeit abgesehen, über- 
schdtzt unter ibnen der Tor das, was er selbst bat, auch in der fremden Gabe; der Ein- 
sichtige hingegen das, was er nicht hat und wonach er strebt). H. C. Robinson like- 
wise made this observation, noting the narrowness of Wordsworth’s appre- 
ciation of poetry in general: “It seems to me the general effect of a laborious cultivation 
of talent in any one definite form [is] to weaken the sense of the work of other forms” and 
he proceeds to give examples of poets and painters, who in their criticism of po- 
etry and painting failed to appreciate the beauty of styles that diverged from 
their own.?* Sainte-Beuve took an even more extreme position, insisting that 
one of the requirements for a great critic is to have no talent or style as a writer 
himself (Une des conditions du génie critique . . . c'est de n'avoir pas d'art à soi, pas de 
style).” If he would avoid lopsided judgments (prévention), he must have no par- 
ticular artistic strength. Writers, he points out, tend to be self-anointing in their 
biases, and therefore although their criticism may be penetrating it is also nar- 
row and exclusive (La critique des artistes et poétes est sans doute en certains cas la plus 
vive, la plus pénétrante, celle qui va le plus au fond; mais elle est, de sa nature, tranchante 
et exclusive).” It is because writers “are good at self-perception” that their criti- 
cism is penetrating, but because they are apt also “to be beguiled by their self- 
perception” their criticism is narrow and exclusive. The Cao brothers argued 
different sides of the issue, and the same disagreement has long divided theorists 
on the arts in the West. 

Cao Zhi said, as we have seen, “You ought to have a sword as sharp as Dragon 
Pool before you discuss slicing and cutting.” The ancient Roman Horace made 
this observation about the composition of poetry: “Not to compose on my own 
but to teach others how to compose—that is my task I have given myself. I am 
like the whetstone: it does not slice or cut by itself, but it sharpens blades so that 
they can cut” (ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum / reddere quae ferrum valet exsors ipsa se- 
candi / munus et officium, nil scribens ipse, docebo).” This forms a nice contrast to 
Cao Zhi's statement.”© 
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Co 
SADNESS AS THE 


PRIMARY VALUE IN MUSIC 


Those who understand music take pleasure in it and are moved to sadness, while those 
who do not understand music marvel at it and find it impressive. 


— Wang Bao (first c. B.c.), "Rhapsody on the Flute” 


During the Han and Six Dynasties periods, musical performances were thought 
to be superior when they evoked sadness (bei JẸ), and listeners were likewise 
judged to be connoisseurs of music when they were able to react with sadness, as 
we can see in these remarks by Wang Bao. Ming- and Qing-dynasty scholars have 
already treated this subject, citing various early sources. In his essay on "Ancient 
and Modern Music,” Yang Shen (1488-1559) quotes passages from Huainanzi and 
from Ruan Ji's (210-263) "Exposition on Music" that associate music with sadness 
as antecedents to the assertion made by Zhou Dunyi (1017-1073) that contempo- 
rary music should better conform to this ideal." Similarly, in his discussion of joy 
and sorrow in ancient music, Lu Wenchao (1717-1796) quotes passages from Han 
Feizi, Records of the Grand Historian, Wang Chong's (27-91) Disquisitions (citing 
three different chapters), Ruan Ji's exposition, Lu Ji's (261-303) "Rhapsody on 
Literature," "The Nineteen Ancient Poems," Wang Can's (177-217) "Poem on 
the Ducal Feast,” and Pan Ye's (d. 300) "Poem on the Golden Valley Collection" 
to identify this ideal.” In his quotations, Lu has already conveyed the essentials of 
the subject, yet his discussion is not as tightly constructed as it might be. For ex- 
ample, his reference to Wang Chong's Disquisitions neglects to cite this relevant 
passage in that work: "Women who adorn their faces do so to make themselves 
beautiful, but few among them succeed in turning people's eyes. Those who learn 
to play music try to make it sad, but few of them succeed in startling people's 
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ears.”? Here below I shall return to the subject one more time, hoping to add a few 
points to previous treatments. 

In addition to those listed above, the earliest sources include the following: 
The "Record of Music" in The Book of Rites says, “The sound of strings is sorrow- 
ful,” which Zheng Xuan's (127-200) commentary explains by saying, “‘Sorrowful’ 
(ai €) means embittered. The classic means that the music has a demure man- 
ner, and so it is said to be sorrowful and embittered."^ In their remarks on zithers, 
both Wenzi and Huainanzi observe, "a solitary string cannot make sad music,” 
The Master of Ghost Valley says, “A melody without harmony is not sad." Zhang 
Heng's (78-139) "Southern Capital Rhapsody" says: 


Musicians strum their zithers and finger their pipes, the sound of their flowing melodies 
lingers in the air. As the clear jue mode changes to zhi, the listeners grow ever more sor- 
rowful. .. . Strumming the zither, blowing the flute, they perform one after another fresh 
tune. A widow hums sadly. A large fowl gives sorrowful cries. The listeners heave sullen 
sighs, their souls are shaken, their spirits injured.’ 


Cai Yong's (133-192) "Rhapsody on a Zither” says, “Then the sorrowful notes is- 
sue forth, and the ineffable music begins. . .. One note elicits three sighs, creating 
a melancholy mood with lingering sorrow. .. . Men in sorrow cover their ears for 
the grief, while hitched horses stomp their feet for their sad whinnying.”® Fan 
Qin’s (d. 218) report to Emperor Wen of the Wei dynasty says, “At the time 
Chezi was just fourteen years old. He was able to produce sounds from his throat 
that sounded just like those of a reed flute. . . . His breath circulated inside him 
and then flowed forth in sorrowful notes. . . . Sullen feelings entered each lis- 
tener's liver and spleen; sorrow moved the dull and exquisite alike. ... Those who 
sat nearby looked at him and sighed, while those who heard from afar bent their 
heads to listen. Everyone wept and sobbed, overcome with sadness and deep 
feelings.” Xi Kang’s (223-262) "Rhapsody on the Zither” says, “The various types 
of musical instruments as well as the many manifestations of song and dance are 
topics that talented scholars through the ages have celebrated in rhapsodies and 
rhymed verse. ... Describing the materials from which the instruments are made, 
those that grow in precipitous and harsh environments are said to be best. On the 
quality of sound produced, that which is sad and sorrowful is the ideal. As for the 
emotional effect upon the listener, that which causes tears to be shed is the most 
highly valued." 

Three passages in the “Treatise on Music” in The Sui Dynasty History (seventh 
c.) warrant particular attention. The first tells of how the infamous last emperor 
of the Chen “had such songs as ‘The Yellow Oriole Lingers,’ ‘Blossoms on the 
Jade Tree in the Rear Courtyard,’ and ‘Gold Hairpins Dangling over Shoulders’ 
composed. ... The lyrics became ever more ornate and gorgeous, and grew ex- 
ceedingly wanton and frivolous. Boys and girls sang back and forth, their voices 
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exceptionally sorrowful."!! The second tells of the last emperor of the Northern 
Qi, who “selected new tunes, which he dubbed ‘Songs without Grief.’ Their 
melodies were alluring, and inspired endless sorrowful thoughts. ... When a song 
ended and the music stopped, there was not any listener who was not shedding 
tears."!* The third describes how Emperor Yang of the Sui had his music master 
compose new songs: “The sonorous melodies were heartrending, and the sor- 
rowful notes unbearable. The emperor's delight knew no end.” These were se- 
ductive and frivolous songs, given such titles as “Songs without Grief,” yet their 
function and goal was to induce tears. ‘The listeners, then, took a kind of pleasure 
in affliction (dolendi voluptas). 

Other early passages may seem alike but differ in one significant respect. In 
The Han Dynasty History, Prince Sheng of Zhongshan says, “My heart has long 
been knotted with sadness. Consequently, whenever I hear delicate music, before 
I know it tears stream down my face.” Garden of Discourses and Huan Tan's (ca. 
40 B.C.-A.D. 32) New Judgments both record the elaborate exposition presented by 
Zhou Xian of Yongmen to the Lord of Mengchang, in which Zhou Xian de- 
scribes the lord's “constant sadness” in an attempt to discomfit him, after which 
Zhou plays the zither and the lord does indeed begin to sob.” These stories, 
however, are instances of what Ruan Ji meant when he discussed such reactions 
to music by people who “already have worries in their hearts” (see his “Discourse 
on Music"), and thus should not count as examples of music’s inducing sadness all 
on its own.” Liu Zhou's (ca. 16-567) account of music is based on Ruan Ji's, and 
it too should be excluded from this discussion." 

Now, what The Master of Ghost Valley, Wang Chong, and Zheng Xuan do, in 
the passages quoted above, is, in effect, to take terms like "sadness" (bei) and "sor- 
rowful” (ai), which are originally descriptive, and use them interchangeably with 
terms like "attractive" (bao ftf), “harmonious” (be FO), or “marvelous” (miao DD), 
which are evaluative. The fact that the descriptives came to be understood this way 
(that is, as synonyms of the evaluative terms) shows itself inadvertently in Chi- 
nese translations of Buddhist sutras done during the Wei, Jin, and Six Dynasties 
periods, which are cited here as evidence of this peculiar usage. The Dirghdgama 
Sutra says, "At that time there was a man who was good at making music by 
blowing on shells, and he took up a shell and blew on it three times. . . . The villag- 
ers went to ask him, What sound is this you are making? How could it be so 'sor- 
rowful and harmonious’ (aihe EK), so clear and penetrating??? The Sutra on 
Wise Men and Fools says, "Dhanikà saw a pheasant perched in a tree, which ques- 
tioned him from high above: '. .. When I rest on other trees my song is not sweet. 
But when I perch in this tree, my song is “sorrowful and attractive" (aibao FL UF). 
Why is it? "1? The Prince Sudāna Sutra says, "The various fruit trees were naturally 
luxuriant. The many birds chirped away, singing back and forth ‘sadly,’ "20 Other 
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writings, such as The Sutra on Worldly Records and The Ekottarikágama, likewise re- 
fer to birds “singing back and forth ‘sadly’” or “singing back and forth 'sorrow- 
fully,” 

What such passages refer to is nothing more than what is meant in The Zuo 
Commentary, when Musician Kuang says, “The crows are cawing joyously,” or 
what is described in The Book of Songs as "Ying the birds cry / Each searching out 
the voice of its mate.” By applying the terms "sad" and “sorrowful” to the bird 
songs, the sutras do not mean that the birds sounded as if they were distressed, 
longing, weeping, or complaining, They mean only that the songs were “harmo- 
nious” and “attractive” (and here the usage differs from that in the pre-Buddhist 
sources quoted earlier). In other words, the gist of these passages is just like that 
of the statement quoted in Ruan Jis essay, "How beautiful are the bird songs! If 
stringed instruments were to play like this, would it not be joyous?” The foreign 
monks who did the translations of those sutras did not have complete mastery of 
the Chinese language. They did not realize that even though certain words may 
be glossed synonymously, it is not idiomatic to join them together in a two- 
character phrase. Consequently, the compounds they created (such as aihe Xx] 
and aihao FUP) are stiff and unnatural. At the same time, the unpolished phrases 
they coined also happen to reveal something about the usage of the age. 

In Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, Jessica says, “I am never merry when I hear 
sweet musique.”** In one of his sonnets, the poet likewise asks why he grows sad 
upon hearing music (Musick to heare, why hear'st thou musick sadly?).?? Shelley re- 
ferred to “the melancholy which is inseparable from the sweetest melody.” In his note- 
book Leopardi drew a distinction between the reactions to music of primitive and 
more culturally advanced peoples, saying that when the former listen to it they 
shout or jump about with joy, while when the latter hear it they become sorrow- 
ful or weep (In somma, generalmente parlando, oggidi, fra le nazionni civili, l'effetto della 
musica è il pianto, o tende al pianto. . . . Ora, tutto al contrario di quello che avviene con- 
stantemente tra noi, sappiamo che i selvaggi, i barbari, i popoli non avvezzi alla musica . . . , 
in udirne qualche saggio, prorompono in éclats di giubilo, in salti in grida di gioia). The 
ancients in our country maintained that sadness is the primary value in music: did 
that make them “rustics who ventured in first”? 

Naturally, it is not only melodies that delight the ear which are capable of 
summoning up tears and causing the heart to sink. Lovely scenery before our eyes 
may have the same effect. Du Fu's "Song of Lang Waters" says: 


What does it resemble, the color ofthe Jialing river? 
Graphite and green jade nestled together. 
The landscape of Lang will break your heart! 


Few spots in the whole empire can match it.” 
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In his commentary, Qiu Zhao'ao quotes the remark of Wang Sishi (1566-1648), 
who says, “To praise the landscape by saying it ‘will break your heart’ is like his 
praise elsewhere of the blossoms of Weiqu, which ‘kill you with their raucous 
beauty." The reference here, to Du Fu's lines elsewhere—"“The blossoms of 
Weiqu are truly malicious, / They kill you with their raucous beauty, house after 
house”—seems just a bit wide of the mark.” A more apt comparison would be 
with the line in Du Fu's poem on Prince Teng's pavilion: “The brocade stones in 
the clear river are pretty enough to wound the heart,” or with Li Bo's line, “The 
green of the row of cold mountains wounds the heart.” 

Perhaps each of us, reflecting upon his own experience of the world, can find 
some validation for these poets’ claims about the link between beauty and sorrow. 
Psychologists tell us, “A glow, a pang in the breast, a shudder, a fulness of the breathing, a 
flutter of the heart, a shiver down the back, a moistening of the eyes, a stirring in the bypogas- 
trium and a thousand unnamable symptoms besides, may be felt the moment beauty excites 
us. ^? Coincidentally, comments by critics on the nature of literary appreciation 
are very similar: Chateaubriand said, “The true tears are those which are called forth by 
the beauty of poetry,” and Poe wrote, “Beauty of whatever kind, in its supreme develop- 
ment, invariably excites the sensitive soul to tears,”* James Russell Lowell remarked, “I 
like the poetry that sends a sort of cold thrill through one—not an unpleasant one——and 
brings tears into one's eyes. ^^ Sir Edmund Gosse recounts that when he read poetry 
or watched plays, he found himself sighing and exclaiming over “The excruciating 
beauty of the language ! The beauty of it brings tears to one’s eyes.”” A. E. Housman said 
that when he wanted to judge the quality of a poem, he needed only to take note 
of the way his own body reacted as he read: if the piece caused “a bristling of the skin, 
a constriction of the throat, a precipitation of water to the eyes, or a shiver down the spine,” 
he knew it was good poetry.” It is evident, therefore, that the use of tears as the 
criterion of value is not limited to the field of music. In our own country in pre- 
modern times, one connoisseur of poetry, Xu Wei (1521-1593), wrote, "If it causes 
a sudden agitation, like cold water poured down the back, then it is the type of 
piece that will attract attention and inspire anguish. If it does not, it will be infe- 
rior, "^ But here there seems to be no requirement of tears. 

Formerly in the West there was a tradition of evaluating a dramatist's skill by 
the quantity of tears shed by his audience. Heine scoffed at this notion, saying 
that an onion has the same power to induce weeping, so perhaps an onion should 
be deemed to possess literary skill (Man preist den dramatischen Dichter, der es ver- 
steht, Tränen zu entlocken—Dies Talent hat auch die kümmerlichste Zwiebel, mit dieser 
teilt er seinen Ruhm)? Yet actually, to judge from the many statements on the 
subject, it would seem that all works of art are expected to stimulate the tear ducts 
much as an onion does, making the person who appreciates art much like the vine 
of “red pearls,” which is forever repaying its debt of tears, If that is the case, how 
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shall any of us live up to the demands of Tang Chuanying (1620-1644), who did 


not make allowances in his “three pools of tears” for any shed for artistic beauty??? 
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My eye travels a thousand miles, my spring heart aches with sadness. 
— Song Yu (third c. s.c.), “The Summons of the Soul” 


The high official is deprived of his post, 
The worthy gentleman misses his ambition. 
Sad thoughts know no end, 
As they heave great sighs and weep. 
Climbing high and gazing afar, 
Thus afflicts the heart with grief. 
— Song Yu, "Rhapsody on Gaotang Terrace” 


These two passages opened up a new domain in Chinese letters, one that Zhang 
Xian (990-1078) alluded to this way, “When will it ever end, this sadness upon 
a height and longing for a distant one?” Explicating a couplet by Zhang Xie, 
the commentator Li Shan (d. 689) quotes these words from Guzi: “Climbing a 
height causes one’s thoughts to extend afar, while looking down into a precipice 
purifies one's intent.”* This is certainly correct. So many other writers subse- 
quently observed thar lingering on a height and looking into the distance causes 
sadness that the saying became formulaic. Still, Song Yu was the first to express 
the thought in the passages quoted above. 

In The Book of Songs, before Song Yu, there is a piece that speaks of climbing 
a hill and “looking” toward home and of ascending a ridge and “gazing” in that 
direction.” Although the idea that a height is connected with longing may be 
glimpsed here, it is not fully formed, and although it may be vaguely present, it 
is not sharply delineated. Likewise, in another piece the speaker complains that 
"the road [to her loved one] is difficult and long,” Here, although there is dis- 
tance, there is no height, and so the words do not evoke a great expanse. This is 


why Li Shangyin's (813-858) "Song of Chu" says: 
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A resort palace is atop the mountain, 
a tower atop the palace, 

Beneath the tower at the palace edge 
the sunset river flows. 

The Chu sky, high and low, 
stretches above rain at dusk. 

Even if Song Yu had not been sad, 
he’d feel sadness here.” 


And Wen Tingyun's (d. 866) poem says, "The distant sky and lofty building 
evoke Song Yu's melancholy.”® Such lines confirm the identity of Song Yu as 
the first to point the way to this new domain. 

The Imperial Encyclopedia of the Taiping Period quotes this passage from Guozi: 
“Wang Cheng (fl. 301) climbed the Langye Mountains and said with a sigh, 
‘During my entire journey here I was not sad, but today I feel only sadness!’ The 
grand mentor replied, ‘It must be that your form and daemon have both gone 
forth from you." In the narrative of the same incident in The Jin Dynasty His- 
tory, Wang adds, “Others speak of sadness, but this is the first time I have felt it 
myself,” which clarifies the meaning somewhat? A New Account of Tales of the 
World similarly records that when Wang Xin (d. ca. 397) “climbed Mount Mao, 
he wept bitterly and said, “Wang Xin of Langye will finally be killed by his 
emotions. "? 

Among early writers, perhaps it is Li Jiao (644—713), in his "Rhapsody on 
Chu Vistas," who best explained the psychology of the experience: 


It is only by looking out over vistas that a person is able to lodge externally the web of 
feelings in his breast, and it is only heights and great distances that are capable of untan- 
gling the knot of constricted emotions inside. . . . As the viewer sinks into thought, his 
thinking becomes sullen. If his gaze is distant, the distance inspires sadness. . . . There- 
fore, the nature of gazing afar is that it causes one to be distressed and melancholy, to be 
perplexed and unsettled. It brings forth thoughts and apprehensions, and it agitates the 
heart and psyche. At first, the viewer is distraught, as if looking for something he cannot 
find; he is vexed, as if waiting for someone who does not arrive. . . . Eventually, his es- 
sence is twisted and his soul discomfited. His daemon becomes weary, and his ambition 
is sapped. Worries and frustrations converge upon him and he is unable to suppress 
them. ... So it was that Yang Hu was disconsolate on Xian Mountain, Kong Xuan was 
dejected at Qu Hill, Master Wang sobbed when he overlooked a vista, and Yanzi's hair 
turned white when he climbed high. . . .'9 It is evident that gazing at a vista moves people 
profoundly, causing their most intense emotions to arise, 

In his inscription for Bright Emerald Hall, Chao Buzhi (1053-1110) says, 
"Within a brief time, however, the viewer's mood will change. Before the plea- 
sure that the sight occasions has run its course, it will be replaced by melan- 


choly. That is why Duke Jing exclaimed over the beauty of his realm of Qi but 
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soon thereafter had to wipe tears away.” As the classic says, ‘Climbing high and 
gazing afar afflicts the heart with grief’ "13 ‘This is not as deft as Li Jiao's account. 
One might also take note here of a telling progression in Wang Can’s (177-217) 
“Rhapsody on Climbing a Tower.” At the beginning of the piece Wang writes, 
"I climb this tower to gaze in all four directions / Briefly stealing some time to 
dispel my cares.” But later in the piece he says: 


I lean on the balustrade to gaze into the distance, 

Opening my collar to the north wind. 

The plain stretches far as I strain my eye to see. 

But the high peaks of Jing Mountain block my view. 

I am sad to be cut off from my native land, 

And do not try to stop the tears flowing down my cheeks. ^ 


Although Wang began with the intent of dispelling his cares, he ended up in- 
creasing his sadness. 

In literary works from early to recent times, we regularly see that the act of 
climbing high and gazing afar saddens people who at first were not sad, or it in- 
creases the sadness of those who were already sad. The following examples oc- 
cur in pre- ang verse: A poem by Cao Zhi (192-232) says: 


In a soaring spire, more than a hundred feet high, 

I draw near the window and lean on the railing. 

I gaze fully a thousand miles into the distance, 

The entire plain is visible, morning and evening. 

The principled man's heart is heavy here with sadness thoughts, 
While the petty fellow feels pleasure and relaxation.” 


Yan Yanzhi's (384—456) "Climbing the Tower on the Baling City Wall” says, 
“Distress comes with the north wind, / How it pains us, the eye that sees a thou- 
sand miles,” Shen Yue's (441-513) “Looking Out froma High Tower" says: 


Do not gaze afar from the high tower, 
Gazing into the distance only brings sadness. 
The hills stretch on without a break, 

The Yellow River flows on endlessly. 

Where is the one I long for? 

On the pathways south of Luoyang. 

I gaze toward the place but cannot go, 

How shall I relieve my distress? 


He Xun's (d. 527) "Imitation of Ancient Poems" says: 


My home is at the foot of Verdant Mountain, 
Convenient for climbing to its top. 
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But Verdant Mountain must not be climbed, 
Do so and you'll be plunged into grief. 


The anonymous “Western Islet Song” says: 


Flying geese cover the western islet, 

Looking for you, I climb the green tower. 

Though the tower is high, I cannot look far enough, 
And stand by the railing until the sun has set, ? 


Tang-dynasty treatments of the theme include Chen Ziang's "Climbing the 
Youzhou Gate Tower,” which says: 


Before me I do not see the ancients, 

Behind me I do not see the generations to come. 
Reflecting on the endlessness of Heaven and earth, 
In lone despair my tears fall down.” 

(In his anthology of Tang verse, Shen Degian [1673-1769] adds this comment 
on Chen's poem: "Whenever I climb up high, I too am always moved by 
thoughts of the eternity of time. But the ancients have already expressed this 
feeling.”)”! In “Boudoir Complaint,” Wang Changling (698—756) says: 


The young wife in her boudoir has never known sadness, 
Making up on a spring day, she ascends the halcyon balcony. 
Catching sight of new willows at the head of the path, 

All at once she regrets sending her husband after high rank.” 


Li Bo’s “Rhapsody on Spring Sadness” says, “When I try to climb high and gaze 
afar, / It always pains my bones and wounds my heart.” Du Fu's poem on the 
government loft at Xiangji Temple contains the lines, “The spring river beneath 
the temple is so deep it does not flow, / The loft clinging round the mountain’s 
waist adds to my sadness.””” Du Fu's “On a Tower” says, “Blossoms near the 
high tower sadden the traveler's heart, / There are troubles in many regions as I 
climb to see the view.””... 

Song lyrics of the succeeding dynasty continued in the same vein. Fan 


Zhongyan's (989-1052) song says: 


A high balcony and bright moon, do not stand 
there alone. 
When wine enters your saddened belly, 


It will transform into lovesickness tears.2° 


A song by Zhang Xian (990-1078) says, "Do not climb tall buildings any- 
more, / Seated thoughts, walking memories are sad enough already." Du An- 
shi (twelfth c.) writes: 
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I stand on a precarious tower, the wind barely rustling. 
As I strain my eyes, spring sadness 


Arises faintly at the edge of the sky.” 


Kin Oijis (1140-1207) song says: 


When young I did not know the taste of sadness. 
I loved to climb storied buildings, 
Loved to climb storied buildings, 


And force out new songs expressing sadness.” 


He Menggui's (fl. 1265) song says, “If you're afraid of hurting your heart, / Don't 
climb up to a vantage point on a high tower,” In addition to these, other writ- 
ers including Wang Yucheng, Yan Jidao, Chao Yuanli, and Wang Guan all 
mimicked lines about precarious towers and circling lofts, fixed gazes and pent- 
up sadness, or railings made warm by persons leaning on them (cf. Dante Ros- 
setti's lines, "Until her bosom must have made / The bar she leaned on warm"), so that 
such lines became a well-known refrain, a familiar pattern.” 

A widely quoted short verse by the modern Italian poet Giuseppe Ungaretti 
tells of a balustrade in the spring breeze propping up the speaker's evening mel- 
ancholy (Balaustrata di brezza / per appoggiare stasera / la mia malinconia).** It may 
be that this was nurtured from an embryonic form earlier in the Italian tradi- 
tion, but, whether so or not, it is strikingly similar to the mood and scene 
evoked so often in our nation’s poetry.” A character in the eighteenth-century 
English novel Tom Jones quips, “But if the top of the hill be properest to produce melan- 
choly thoughts, I suppose the bottom is the likeliest to produce merry ones.”** Even though 
this is uttered in jest, it alludes to the same emotional experience. 

I have sought to explain it this way: a wandering traveler, a banished official, 
or a lady or gentleman longing for a lover is prone, out of frustration and loneli- 
ness, to be distressed by heights that afford an opportunity to gaze afar. The 
causation in such cases is easy to see. But what of the person who simply resides 
close to “the foot of the mountain” or who as a young man “does not know the 
taste of sadness’? When such a person climbs to a high place, “even if he had not 
been sad,” as Li Shangyin said, "he'd feel sadness here.” In this case, the worries 
seem to appear from nowhere and the sorrow is difficult to identify. What 
causes this reaction? Even though one’s heart may be empty of grief and one’s 
dreams free of entanglements, remote aspirations and distant desires lie latent 
inside, like mother's milk inside the breast or like a chick about to hatch, stirring 
at the slightest stimulus, sensitive to the subtlest signal. The straining eye will 
never see all that it would see. Responding thus to the scene that is visible, 
which is always incomplete, the viewer begins to feel vaguely unfulfilled or as if 
somehow deprived. Li Jiao gave an apt approximation of the sensation when he 
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said that the viewer feels “as if he is looking for something he cannot find, or 
waiting for someone who does not arrive,” which is the feeling referred to in 
Western Romanticism as “yearning” (Sehnsucht). Once emotions and thought 
have been thus activated and set forth, sleeping or waking they pursue their 
quest. Whether the yearning involves an idealistic notion, a fantastic vision, or a 
madman's fallacy, because “the road is difficult and long" the impossibility of 
ever reaching the goal gives rise to a cycle of desire and inaccessibility that feeds 
on itself (cf. the various Western phrases: la lontananza; à la nostalgie d'un pays on 
joint la nostalgie d'un temps; cette nostalgie du pays qu'on ignore; distance lends enchant- 
ment; die unendliche Ferne, die Entfernung)? 

The philosopher says, “Just as there are ministers who are in daily attendance 
upon the ruler but never become his intimate advisors, so too there are those 
whose voices are only heard from afar but who are ever in his thoughts" (The 


Master of Ghost Valley). The poets say: 


The one I am thinking of is on Mount Tai, 
I long to go but Mount Liangfu impedes me. 


Iturn to gaze eastward while tears wet the brush. 


The one I am thinking of is in distant Guilin, 
Ilongto go but Xiang River is too deep. 
I turn to gaze southward as tears moisten my lapel. 


(Zhang Heng [78-139])? 


Just when my legs give out 

the mountain above seems even more attractive. 
Don't use the finite 

to pursue the infinite. 


(Su Shi)? 


How distant is my gaze and longing, 
The beautiful one is at the edge of the sky. 
(Su Shi)?” 


The British children’s tale Through the Looking Glass says, “There was always a 
more lovely bunch of rushes that [Alice] couldn’t reach. “The prettiest are always further!’ 
she said with a sigh.”* It is as if these statements all came from one mouth. 

As for the Chinese word itself, it is worth noting that wang EE means “gaz- 
ing afar’; it also means “looking forward to something,” "hoping," or “yearning.” 
But wang may also be used to designate the bitterness that ensues when one’s 
hopes are frustrated or aspirations go unfulfilled. These several divergent 
nuances of the word show that the several states of mind and emotion are all 
linked together.” 
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Addendum: The “Rhapsody on Gaotang Terrace” reference to climbing high 
and feeling sad should be read together with a statement attributed to Confu- 
cius in the Han-dynasty works Garden of Sayings and The School Sayings of Confu- 
cius. These works record that when Confucius ascended Nong Mountain, with 
Zilu, Zigong, and Yan Yuan in attendance, he “heaved a great sigh and said, 
‘Climbing high and gazing down causes the heart to turn sad. "* 

Now, references in earlier, pre-Qin-dynasty texts to Confucius’ reaction 
upon climbing a height are limited to the passage in Mencius that says, “When 
Confucius climbed Eastern Mountain, the realm of Lu seemed small; and when 
he climbed Tai Mountain, the whole empire seemed small.” This is merely like 
Du Fu’s line in his poem on Yu Mountain, “Gazing out, all other mountains 
look small." But the two Han-dynasty references to Confucius being saddened 
upon gazing afar describe the same emotional response as that in the literary 
texts by Song Yu with which we began. Both are, in fact, precursors of what is 
known as the pathos of distance in European Romanticism. The feelings portrayed, 
moreover, in celebrated literary passages from later times, including “Heaven is 
far above and earth stretches afar, reminding me that the universe is limitless. 
My exhilaration gives way to sadness, as I sense the finiteness of mortal time" 
(from Wang Bo's [649—676] “Preface to Prince Teng's Pavilion”), “Remember- 
ing the vastness of Heaven and earth/I grow melancholy and begin to weep” 
(from Chen Ziang’s [661-702] “Climbing Youzhou Terrace”), and “How could 
a fine scene not bring delight?/ Yet a tangle of apprehensions is hard to cut 
away. / I climb aloft intending to unburden my heart / But my distant worries 
only increase" (from Liu Zongyuan's (773-819) “Xiang River Pavilion"), hardly 
depart far from these earlier examples. For that matter, the "moistening of 
garments" on Ox Mountain by Duke Jing and the weeping of tears on Xian 
Mountain by Yang Hu are also examples of “longing for distant ones and griev- 
ing over the near at hand” (from Pan Yue's rhapsody), just as are the tears shed 
by the poet Chen Ziang at Youzhou Terrace,” All such reactions to climbing a 
height, both those described in literary works and those recorded in historical or 
philosophical texts, might as grouped together under the heading “Nong 
Mountain Affections.” Perhaps such a grouping would be of some small use to 
literary scholars as they investigate the principles and particulars of this motif. 
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COMPLEX EMOTIONS 


IN LITERATURE 


Guozi was sorry for the ministers of Chu, but Zizhao found some joy amid his 


SOLTOW.... 
When everyone was merry with drinking, the duke had Zhaozi sit on his right, and 
they wept as they spoke together... — The Zuo Commentary 


A person must always be aware of the age of his parents. It is, at the same time, a cause for 
joy and for apprehension. — The Analects 


... Lhese early references to the experience of “joy in the midst of sorrow” or vice 
versa are examples of “the mixture of the bitter and sweet” mentioned by Plato in 
his discussion of pleasures that are mixed and not pure, like anger that contains 
some pleasure.’ Montaigne likened the feeling to an apple that is both sour and 
sweet (comme des pommes doucement aigres).” Su Shi praised Liu Zongyuan's "South 
Stream" poem for "containing joy in its sorrow and sorrow in its joy,” Even today, 
it is conventional for us to speak of feeling "painful happiness" (JFIF), as if to 
suggest that pain may coexist with happiness. Recent authorities have divided 
complex emotions (das Mischgefühl) into two categories: the tranquil (ruhig) and 
the piquant (prickelnd), one gentle and yielding and the other assertive and in- 
flexible." "Joy in sorrow" and "joy in grief" belong to the first category. 

Ancient treatments of the affections and human nature in our country are 
limited to lists of “the six emotions" or "the seven emotions," which were regularly 
treated as discrete and separate feelings. In a thousand years nothing was added.” 
These classical treatments of the subject, as in the chapter on “Ceremo- 
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nial Usages” in The Book of Rites, The Doctrine of the Mean, and Comprehensive Discus- 
sions from White Tiger Hall, do not begin to do justice to what the mind intuitively 
knows, in all its manifold layers and recesses, which shows itself so subtly in 
speech and could be abundantly adduced in passages in the classics, histories, 
philosophical works, literary collections, fiction, and drama.” 

With its mention of “joy in sorrow” and “joy in grief,” The Zuo Commentary first 
picked up the subject of complex emotions. “The Family Biography of Mr. Huan” 
quotes Huan Fan's (d. 249) memorial of gratitude for an appointment, which 
says, “I am delighted at having once again been selected and promoted, | am 
ashamed at being unfit for my new duties, and I am saddened by my distant sepa- 
ration from the imperial palace. These three emotions all converge inside me and 
I do not know what to fashion out of them." Here is another ancient example of 
self-reflection. 

Bacon pointed out long ago that no inquiry into the emotions (affections) can 
afford to overlook poetry and narrative, since the writers of such works are more 
perceptive than anyone else on these matters (the poets and writers of histories are the 
best doctors of this knowledge)? In his Anthropologie, Kant likewise adduces passages 
from drama and fiction (ja Schauspiele und Romane . . . ein Richardson oder Molière) as 
supporting evidence (Hilfsmittel)? 

Recent authorities in psychoanalysis and existentialism have emphasized even 
more that the ingenious insight and understanding of poets and novelists pre- 
cedes by far that of specialists in psychology.? These pronouncements are hardly 
without just cause, as the following two examples from later Chinese fiction sug- 
gest. In his commentary on the "Basic Annals of Emperor Wu,” Pei Songzhi 
(372—451) quotes the following passage: “At that time the king (Cao Cao) decided 
to return to Chang'an, and he issued the order, ‘Chicken ribs’ ”™ It simply means 
that Cao Cao intended to withdraw his army and gave the signal with a code 
word. But Romance of tbe Three Kingdoms says, "Cao saw that there were chicken 
ribs in his bowl, and his heart was stirred. Just when he was lost in thought, Xia- 
hou Dun came into the tent and asked the password for the night. Cao blurted 
out, ‘Chicken ribs! Chicken ribs! "!? Without realizing it, Cao had revealed the 
sentiment concealed inside his chest (that his campaign would not have a satisfy- 
ing end, reluctant as he might be to give it up). This is a good example of what is 
known as a "slip ofthe tongue" (Versprechen) in psychoanalysis.” 

Similarly, The Water Margin records, "Formerly, Pan Jinlian had nothing but 
curses for her husband (Wu Da) and abused him in every possible way. But re- 
cently (after initiating her affair with Ximen Qing) she realized that she had be- 
haved rudely and ought to be more considerate of him."!^ The woman did not 


know Wu Da had already heard about her "seduction" from Brother Yun. Of her 
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own accord she began to feel ashamed and to temper her fierce outbursts. This is 
an example of what is known in psychoanalysis as “reaction formation.”” 
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CS 
THE ORIGINS OF 


“DELIGHTING THE MIND IN LANDSCAPE 


I made sure that my residence had good fields and spacious accommodations, with 
mountains behind and a river in front. 


—from Zhongchang Tong (179-219), Speaking Boldly 


The section of Zhongchang Tong's work that begins with these words and goes 
on to describe at length the natural beauty and enjoyments at his mountain 
dwelling is the most quoted and celebrated passage in his writings. Eventually, 
this passage was given its own title and stood as an independent piece, known as 
“On Delighting the Mind.” 

Dong Qichang (1555-1636) comments, "This essay by Zhongchang Tong is an 
example of ‘not knowing that Zhao Fu and Xu You (the ancient hermits) had 
purchased mountains long ago and gone into reclusion; Be that as it may, ‘once 
the kindling is ablaze, one piece follows another into the furnace’; yet the succes- 
sion of men who followed suit were not necessarily all impoverished and lowly 
scholars. Actually, nine out of every ten who withdrew to the mountains were 
extravagant men who lived lavishly.”* You Tong (1618-1704) observes, “Zhong- 
chang Tong manifestly was a wealthy and high-ranking profligate. He was not 
one who lived in a cave on a cliff, holding the world in contempt and giving free 
rein to his nature. But after Wang Xizhi selected this passage for one of his calli- 
graphic inscriptions, it was acclaimed for its lyrical language. Even Li Deyu (787- 
849), in his ‘Rhapsody on Knowing When to Stop, said, "Zhongchang appreci- 
ated scenes that were pristine and wide open.” In fact, Li Deyu was tricked by the 
so-called madman (Zhongchang)." Dong Qichang and You Tong both criticize 


Zhongchang Tong for retaining extravagant desires after he retired, which show 
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that he was hardly one who “ate vegetables, drank water, and used his arm for a 
pillow.” Both have struck upon a crucial point, 

In his letter to Li Ying, Xun Shuang (128-190) says, “Realizing that my un- 
swerving ways cannot be tolerated by the world, I have sought my delight in 
mountains and rivers and have established a dwelling in Yangcheng.” This, to- 
gether with Zhongchang’s stated desire to build a home between the mountains 
and river, suggests that a taste for landscape began during the Han dynasty. Yet 
Xun Shuang’s decision to find delight in mountains and rivers is rooted in his 
conviction that he could not “be tolerated by the world.” Likewise, Zhongchang 
Tong's resolve to live “with mountains behind and a river in front" is his means of 
“avoiding the reprimand of the world.” From this we may surmise that fondness 
for landscape did not, at first, derive completely from an innocent delight in rustic 
settings or a special yen for a leisurely and uncomplicated life. Nature was a 
source of solace for men who did not get their way in society, A high official was 
frustrated in his career, or a lowly scholar lost his bureaucratic post. Then these 
men proclaimed the superior pleasure to be found in secluded retreats, serving 
thus to divert their thoughts and while away their later years. Unwittingly, they 
founded a new attitude towards nature.’ 

Painters in later ages spoke of different kinds of landscape that could be 
“walked through, gazed at, visited in outings, or resided in” (see Guo Xi's [d. ca. 
1090], "Methods of Landscape").5 This passage by Zhongchang Tong describes 
only a landscape that may be “resided in.” The notion of living peacefully in reclu- 
sion amid “fields and gardens” still predominates, whereas the feeling of savoring 
natural scenery is barely present. Zhongchang's account is reminiscent of Ruan 
Yuan's (1764-1849) criticism of Ni Can's (1301-1374) painted landscapes, "With 
most painters of landscape, if the place depicted were real, you could wander 
through it and enjoy it. Ni Can, however, merely draws one or two withered trees 
anda cramped low hut. Certainly, his landscapes are sparse and withdrawn to the 
extreme, but if a person were placed in such a scene, he would become sullen and 
lose all interest and inspiration.” 

Men of a like mind with Zhongchang Tong include Ying Qu (190-252), as 
seen in his letter to Cheng Wenxin, and Sun Chuo (fl. 330—365), as shown by 
his "Rhapsody on Recovering Origins"? The one who best exemplifies this at- 
titude is Shi Chong (249-300), in his "Preface to Golden Valley Poetry," which 
says, “I have a country residence some four miles outside the city. Spread over 
both high and low ground there are fresh springs, dense groves of fruit trees, 
bamboo and cypress, and herb gardens. I also have ten acres of farmland in 
Golden Valley, two hundred sheep, and a full complement of chickens, pigs, 
geese, and ducks. There are, as well, water-powered husking machines, fish 
ponds, and caves. In fact, all things needed in life to please the eye and gratify 
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the heart are found there!” The things that Zhongchang Tong wanted to have 
to delight his mind were possessed in superabundance by Shi Chong, For him, 
chickens, pigs, groves, and springs were among the things needed to please the 
eye and gratify the heart. No doubt he was being sincere when he wrote this and 
was not exaggerating, but his is a completely different attitude from that of a 
man who releases his feelings among hills and valleys or who swears friendship 
to mists and clouds. Compare these lines from an inscription by Wang Xianzhi 
(344—388), "Ihe mirror-like lake is perfectly still and clear, with pure streams 
flowing into it. There are almost more beautiful aspects of the landscape here 
than the eye can take in,” or Lei Cizong's (386—448) comment, “In addition, 
there were the attractions of the landscape itself,” or Xie Lingyun's (385—433) 
statement, "Food and clothes are what support human life, but landscape is 
what delights human nature."? These writers have not just "reached the gate- 
way" to profound appreciation of nature, they have "entered its inner chambers." 

Treatments of landscape in prose and poetry began with descriptions of topog- 
raphy and natural products, as in the Han rhapsodies on metropolises and capitals, 
or with nature used only as a metaphor for human character and conduct, as in the 
early eulogies on mountains and rivers.” In neither of these does the writer amuse 
himself with nature's intrinsic delights or explore its beauty. Next came the appre- 
ciation of mountains and rivers alongside fields and gardens, like the creeper vines 
and mosses that adhere to evergreen trees. The taste for nature was visible but was 
not yet fully formed. In his "Rhapsody on Dwelling in the Mountains," Xie Ling- 
yun referred to “what Zhongchang desired,” "the work that Ying Qu composed,” 
“Mr. Zhuo of Tongling,” and "Master Shi of Gold Valley,” saying that these men 
had merely amassed buildings and lands, and were not truly lingeringin reclusion in 
nature." It was only in the Eastern Jin dynasty (317-420) that what had been a sub- 
ordinate domain of taste becamea flourishing center. 

A passage in Yuan Songs (d. 401) “Record of Yidu” may serve to mark the 


transition: 


I had heard of the swiftness of the current in the Gorges, and both written and oral ac- 
counts contained expressions of fear as well as warnings about it. But never had I heard 
anything about the beauties of the landscape there. When I first climbed into the region I 
was amazed by what I saw. Then I understood that what you hear with your ear is not as 
reliable as what you see with your own eye. Piles of rocky crags and towering peaks formed 
all sorts of bizarre and marvelous shapes, which would be impossible to describe with 
words. Wooded groves and deserted forests rose densely in all directions. Standing at the 
edge of the mists and clouds, as I looked above and below, the scene grew more beautiful 
with every glance. I lingered there two nights, enjoying such sights as I had never glimpsed 
before and forgetting completely about returning home. Now that I have been able to 
appreciate the extraordinary vistas there, if the landscape has divine intelligence, may it 
startle other “knowing friends” for a thousand ages to come!” 
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No one before Yuan Sorig had written so appreciatively of the sights and enjoy- 
ments of natute. 

Within the field of painting, the subject of landscape developed rapidly during 
the Jin and Song (420-477) periods. It was a manifestation of this same new 
feeling towards nature. 'The method of expression was different but the inspira- 
tion was the same. Wang Wei (415—443) writes in his letter to He Yan, “I know 
something about the art of painting. . . . Therefore, whenever I visit one of the 
landscapes that I am fond of, I subsequently seek to duplicate its image in paint- 
ing,” In his “Introduction to Landscape Painting,” Zong Bing (375-443) says, “I 
deeply love Lu and Heng Mountains, and have roamed all through the Jing and 
Wu areas. ... Afterwards, I began to arrange images and colors in paintings, re- 
constructing those cloudy peaks. . . . Each place my body had lingered or my eyes 
had explored was now depicted in my paintings, form for form and color for 
color.”” The eye could not see enough of real mountains, and so they were recre- 
ated in the mind and imitated by the hand. Whether it was expressed in prose 
and poetry or in painting, the impulse was one and the same. Dragon Carvings on 
the Literary Mind puts it too simply when it says, “At the start of the Song period, 
literary style underwent a change. Neo-Daoist poetry receded and landscape po- 
etry came into vogue.” This is a view from one corner that fails to comprehend 
the entire situation. That is why I have sought to show that there were several 
concurrent developments, in different fields, and that they all sprang from one 
source, that is, a new attitude towards landscape. 

Ye Shi’s (1150-1223) grave inscription for Xu Daohui says, “He would climb 
up and down mountains, seeking out hidden and secluded spots. He would while 
away days at a time, visiting as many superior sites as he could. When he de- 
scribed these to his friends, it was as if he were describing a beautiful woman he 
loved."? This is itself an apt description, and one that echoes Yuan Song's state- 
ment about the landscape having divine intelligence. Man's affection for land- 
scape is indeed like that for “a beautiful woman he loves,” just as landscape's 
power over men enables it, like a woman, “to startle knowing friends" with its 
beauty. This manner of thinking about landscape is one that is not found in 
writings before the Jin and Song periods. 
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C5 
SCRIPT AND NATURE, 


SCRIPT AND PAINTING 


Written script first derived from the tracks of birds, which Cang Tie adopted as his model. 
The sage then determined rules and standards, codifying our written language. There are, 
in all, six types of script, within which Seal Script is primary. Its form embodies the mar- 
vels, and its ingenuity partakes of the daemonic. 

It may be tortoise-shell writing that is distinctly incised, like the teeth of a comb or 
scales of a dragon. The body is relaxed and the tail moves freely, with long wings and a 
short body. The exposed strokes are like the dangling tips of millet plants, the turned-in 
forms are like the sloughed-off skins of snakes or insects. They waver and shake: the falcon 
crouches, the hawk flaps. Or the neck is stretched and the wings lifted, as if about to rise up 
on the clouds. 

It may also be writing done with a delicate brush with tip turned inward, creating slen- 
der trunks and thicker ends. Now the strokes seem cut off, now connected. The effect is 
Iike dew drops on a spider web, the heavier ones collecting toward the bottom. The vertical 
strokes look like dangling lines, the horizontal ones like transverse cords that tie bamboo 
slips together. The brushwork trails off obliquely, never perfectly square or perfectly 
round, as it wiggles along or circles in the air. If you look at it from afar, it resembles a flock 
of wild geese on the wing, moving along in an unbroken formation. When you look at it 
close by, you cannot find the beginning and end of each graph nor can you re-create in your 
mind the hand movements that gave rise to each image. 


— Cai Yong (133-192), “The Configuration 
of Seal Script" 


Wei Heng's (d. 291) "Configuration of the Four Script Types” quotes descrip- 
tions such as Cai Yong’s, letting them introduce the different scripts he treats,’ (If 
he does not quote Chenggong Sui's account of Clerical Script or Suo Jings of 
Draft Script, it must be because he had not seen them.” Flying White Scriptis not 
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one of his four types; consequently Liu Shao’s description of that type also goes 
uncited.)? Subsequently, such treatises as Emperor Wu's (r. 502-49) "Appear- 
ance of Draft Script,” Sun Guoting's (648-703) “Calligraphy Catalogue,” Zhang 
Huaiguan’s (fl. 713-742) "Preface to Judgments of Calligraphy,” “On the Six Cal- 
ligraphic Scripts,” and “Admonitions on Calligraphy,” and Jiang Kui's (b. 1155) 
Calligraphy Catalogue Continuation all follow Cai Yong's lead and imitate his man- 
ner: they use the contours of natural landscape or the movements of living forms 
as analogies for the six script types and the eight brushstrokes.* Emperor Wu's 
essay says, “The slow brushstrokes are walking crows, the quick ones like darting 
magpies, The elongated strokes are like a pheasant's beak, and the dots are like 
rabbit droppings. ...” Zhang's "On the Six Calligraphy Scripts" says, "Standard 
Script is like standing, Walking Script is like walking, and. Draft Script is like 
running, ...' Jiang Kui's essay says, "Dots are a character's eyebrows and eyes, 
vertical and horizontal lines are its bone structure, and diagonals are its arms and 
legs... .’” Moreover, both Zhang Huaiguan's "Preface" and his “Admonitions” 
compare character forms to the hallowed principles of the ruler-subject or father- 
son relationship, and in this they resemble Wei Heng's description of Archaic 
Script: "Sun' H occupies the ruler's position, and it is fully formed, whereas 
‘moon’ H takes up the subject's role and has one side that is incomplete. The 
later analogies are of a kind with this. Still, such statements merely assert that cal- 
ligraphy bears some resemblance to the appearance of things or human activities. 
They stop short of claiming that the calligrapher is like the painter, who, in 
drawing his clouds, mountains, and rocks, emulates che Fashioner of Things, so 
that in forming his characters the calligrapher must, like the painter, model them 
on specific images he sees in nature. 

By contrast, consider Zhang Xu's (early eighth c.) description of his own 
calligraphy, quoted in Lu Yu's biography of him: ““The lone tumbleweed moves 
by itself, and sand is blown into the air without warning. I pattern my calligra- 
phy on such events, and that's why it is so strange and marvelous.” Lu also re- 
cords this statement by Yan Zhenqing (709—785): "Aside from observing tum- 
bleweeds and flying sand, Administrator Zhang also watched Aunt Gongsun 
perform her sword dance. This is when be first apprehended the extensions, 
dips, and swirls of Draft Script"? Lu additionally quotes the comment by 
Huaisu (b. 737): “Whenever I observe ‘numerous strange peaks amid summer 
clouds, I always imitate them in my calligraphy."! In such statements, of 
course, the references are to real tumbleweeds, sand, and clouds— not to textual 
descriptions of the same, as in Bao Zhao’s "Rhapsody on the Overgrown City" 
or Gu Kaizhi's "Emotions of the Goddess,” even though their language is bor- 
rowed from such texts.!? 


Li Yangbing's (fl. 758) "Letter to Grandee Li on Ancient Seal Script" says, 
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From heaven, earth, and mountainscapes 1 apprehend the script’s square and round 
shapes; from the sun, moon, and astral formations I apprehend the complementarity of its 
organizing principles; from caps, robes, and insignia of rank I apprehend its deferential and 
ceremonious appearance; from eyebrows, mouths, and noses I apprehend its distinctions 
of pleasure and anger or sorrow and ease; from fish, birds, and beasts I apprehend its rules 
for extension, diminution, and propulsion; and from horns and teeth I apprehend its wa- 
vering and chewing motions. The hand thus gives rise to a myriad transformations, as the 
mind creates what it will. The script fully manifests all the moods and images of Heaven, 
earth, and man, and it describes the appearance of the ten thousand things.” 


Supplementary Tang Prose quotes this from Cai Xizong's "On Calligraphy Models": 
"In constructing a character, the form must not be conceived in vacuo but should, 
instead, be representative of some material thing, such as bird formations, insect 
holes in wood, mountains or trees, or clouds or mists. Each calligraphic shape, 
one way or another, should be thus derived."!^ Similarly, in a colophon on a dis- 
cussion of Draft Script by Wen Tong, Su Shi writes, "He saw snakes fighting on 
the road and from this learned the essentials of Draft Script."? Such statements 
all have the effect of directly equating the eight calligraphic strokes with the Six 
Canons of painting. 


Chen Yizeng’s “Symbolic Origins of Calligraphy” goes so far as to say: 


When Chao Mengfu (1254-1322) was young, he practiced calligraphy in Zhu's Boat Stu- 
dio, where specimens of his brushwork can still be found. When practicing the cyclical 
stem yi Ó, he would first draw a gaggle of geese; when practicing the word "son" F- or 
"not" AN, he would first draw a flock of wild geese; and when practicing the word "do" f$ 
or "like" #1], he would first draw mice at play. 


It is impossible to know if this led to real insight or if it is just a fabulous tale. Re- 
gardless, there is no justification even in this for fools who would "notch the boat 
where the sword fell overboard" or “wait by the tree stump for a second rabbit to 


run into it.” Su Shi's colophon on Zhang Xu's calligraphy says: 


Some ancient monks gained enlightenment while viewing peach blossoms. . .. When ordi- 
nary men heard of this, they proceeded to take peach blossoms as their daily fare and sub- 
sist on them and nothing else for fifty years, exchanging failure for success. This is similar 
to the story of Zhang Xu learning the secrets of Draft Script from watching a porter argue 
with a princess on the road. People who subsequently wished to master Zhang's style were 
always looking out for porters. What chance did they have of success?!" 


These are knowing words, as is Su's taunt directed at Wen Tong, which he added 
to his remark about fighting snakes, quoted earlier: “But was it real snakes that 
Wen Tong saw? Or was it the essential life-force of Draft Script itself?"!* (C£. 
Eric Gill: “[Lettering depends] for its beauty upon nothing but man’s musical sense. The 
shapes of letters do not derive their beauty from any sensual or sentimental reminiscence.”) ? 
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The formation of characters in calligraphy should not be simplistically 
equated with the representative qualities of painted images. Nevertheless, it is 
perfectly reasonable to liken the brush technique used in calligraphy to that used 
in painting. The two issues are separate and ought not to be reduced to one. 
Zhang Yanyuan’s (fl. 847-874) Famous Painters through the Ages has long since ob- 
served that many skilled painters are good calligraphers and also specifically as- 
serts that calligraphy and painting “utilize the same brush technique.” 

As for brush technique in calligraphy, here too we find that a particular anal- 
ogy drawn from nature has been persistent and dominant. The official biography 
of Wang Xizhi (321-379) makes a point of recording various anecdotes that show 
Wang's fondness for geese. Later writers stretched this to apply to the method of 
holding the calligraphy brush, as in Huang Vingjian’s (1045-1105) poem: “A pair 
of geese float upon the calligraphy pond / Their curving necks suggest correct 


brush technique." Another of his poems, inscribed on a goose painting, reads: 


The geese curve their necks around, 
Reminding me of the characters in my breast. 
If Wang Xizhi were able to look on, 

He would not think of his appetite.” 


Chen Shidao explains, "Su Shi and Huang Tingjian were both good calligra- 
phers, but neither of them could write with the arm suspended. Wang Xizhi was 
not fond of geese as birds. It is just that he imitated their curving necks, which he 
considered a correct model for the calligrapher's suspended arm and curved 
wrist. ? Lu Dian's (1042-1102) entry on "goose" in his lexicon says, “The bird is 
good at turning and twisting its neck. Barly calligraphers imitated this in devel- 
oping the model of the curved wrist when holding the brush. That is why Wang 
Xizhi was so fond of geese,”” 

This and other notions about calligraphy were eventually extended to paint- 
ing. In "Rules for Painting," Guo Xi (d. ca. 1090) writes, "Scholars explain that 
Wang Xizhi was so fond of geese because he liked the way they turn their necks, 
which he considered analogous to the way the wrist is kept curved by the calligra- 
pher when writing characters. It is often said that men who excel at calligraphy 
are also good painters, and this is simply because in both they hold the brush with 
a curved wrist and move freely without impediment.”” He Wei (1077-1145) says, 
“When the ancients wrote characters they called them ‘character paintings (zibua 
Z); ‘paintings’ shows how important is the painterly use of the brush. In com- 
posing characters, the brush must be upright and the characters themselves sym- 
metrical. ... It is not clear when the terminology changed to ‘drawing characters’ 
(xiezi HK)? Finally, the anonymous work Records of the Southeast says, “Dan 
Wei (early thirteenth c.), whose polite name was Bingwen, had his own calligra- 
phy style, which he passed on to disciples. Both Guo Jingshu and Jiang Yaozhang 
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studied under him. . . . He once composed this quatrain on a plum blossom 


painting he had done: 


After the Orchid Pavilion Preface was sealed in Taizong's tomb, 

Brush technique has never been the same. 

But who appreciates Calm Studio 's (Dan's) samádbi of the brush? 

He uses the "broken wall" calligraphy technique to draw the Yangtze plum.” 


All such statements imply that the use of the brush in painting and calligraphy is 
fundamentally the same. 

I have summarized the matter this way: the tradition of treating calligraphy as 
if it were painting began with the writings by Cai Yong and Wei Heng, quoted 
earlier, and culminated in the reversal of the process, that is, criticizing painting in 
terms of calligraphy. The two went round and round, like a potter's wheel. Ex- 
amples of the latter include the following: Guo Ruoxu (fl. 1070-1075) writes, "In 
painting patterned clothes or trees and rocks, the use of the brush is just as in cal- 
ligraphy.”* And again, "Tang Xiya first studied Li Houzhu's ‘inlaid gold’ brush 
strokes, which he proceeded to use in his painting. Therefore, his bamboo and 
trees all evidence this tremulous, dragging motion"? Dong Qichang (1555-1636) 
says, "When the ancients painted, they often employed the brushwork used in 
odd Draft or Clerical Script characters.” Lang Ying (b. 1487) records: 


Tbe Spring and Autumn of Poetic Language says, "Lu 'Tanwei (eatly fifth c.) executed 'single 
brushstroke' paintings. In fact, he learned this technique from Zhang Zhi's rules on Draft 
Sctipt calligraphy. Zhang Sengyou's (d. mid sixth c.) variety of dots and strokes actually 
derived from Lady Wei's 'Battle Formations of the Brush, and the painter Wu Daozi re- 
ceived his brush method from the calligrapher Zhang Xu.” Zhao Mengfu's (1254-1322) 
poem says, “The painted rocks are like Flying White, the trees like Seal Script. / The way 
to paint bamboo is to use the eight calligraphic strokes." Lastly, Wang Fu (fl. 1403-1424) 
said, "In painting bamboo, the stem is like Seal Script, the branches like Draft Script, che 
leaves like Standard Script, and the joints like Clerical Script”! 


Notes 


SOURCE: Guanzbui bian 3:1121-24, adding the initial passage from Cai Yong (see below), 
which Qian refers to but does not quote. 
EPIGRAPH: Cai Yong, "Zhuan shi.” I have followed the text of Cai's essay quoted in Wei 
Heng's “Siti shushi" as contained in Jin shu 36.1063-64; cf. the version in Quan Hou Han 
wen 80.1a. 

1. Wei Heng, “Siti shushi," Quan Jin wen 30.7b~8a. 

2. See Chenggong Sui, “Lishu ti,” ibid., 59.10a-b, and Suo Jing, “Caoshu zhuang,” 
ibid., 84.10b—11a. 

3. See Liu Shao, “Feibai shushi," Quan Sanguo wen 32.7a. 

4. Liang Wudi, "Caoshu zhuang,” Quan Liang wen 6.13b-14b; Sun Guoting, “Shupu,” 
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Quan Tang wen 202.5b—15a; Zhang Huaiguan, "Shuduan xu,” "Liuti shulun,” "Pingshu yao- 
shilun,” ibid., 432.14b—17a, 35a-39b, and 40a-46b; and Jiang Kui, Xu shupu. 
5. Liang Wudi, “Caoshu zhuang,” Quan Liang wen 6.13b. 

6. Zhang Huaiguan, "Liuti shulun," Quan Tang wen 432.362. 

7. Jiang Kui, Xu Sbupu, p. 2. 

8. Wei Heng, “Siti shulun,” Quan Jin wen 30.6b. 

9. Lu Yu, "Seng Huaisu zhuan," Quan Tang wen 433.15b. The first sentence quotes 
Bao Zhao’s "Fucheng fu," see below. 

10. Lu Yu, “Seng Huaisu zhuan," Quan Tang wen 433.15b—162. 

m. Lu Yu, “Seng Huaisu zhuan,” ibid., 433.162. The quoted phrase is from Gu Kaizhi's 
“Shenging shi,” see below. 

12. Bao Zhao, “Fucheng fu," Quan Song wen 46.1a—b; and Gu Kaizhi, “Shenging shi,” Jin 
shi 14.931. 

13. Li Yangbing, “Shang Li daifu lun guzhuan shu,” Quan Tang wen 437.12b. 

14. Cai Xizong, “Fashu lun," in Lu Xinyuan, Tangwen shiyi 21.21b; cf. Quan Tang wen 
365.20b. 

15. Su Shi, "Ba Wen Yukelun caoshu hou," Su Shi wenji 69.2191. 

16. Chen Yizeng, "Fashu benxiang,” quoted by Wang Kentang, Yugang zbai bizhu 2.21a. 

17. Su Shi, "Shu Zhang Changshi shufa,” Su Shi wenji 69.2300. For Zhang Xu and the 
roadway argument, see Xin Tang shu 202.5764. 

18. Su Shi, "Ba Wen Yuke lun caoshu hou,” Su Shi wenji 69.2191. 

19. Eric Gill, Autobiography, p. 120. 

20. Zhang Yanyuan, Lidai minghua ji 116a and 2.4b. 

21. Huang Tingjian, “Wu Zhizhong you liang e wei yu peng zhi xizeng,” Shangu shiji, 
"neiji," 19.341, adding the word shuang “pair,” omitted from Qian's text. 

22. Huang Tingjian, “Ti hua eyan,” Shangu shiji “waiji” 15.356. 

23. Chen Shidao, “Tancong,” Houshan xiansheng ji 22.14. 

24. Lu Dian, Pi ya 6.138, correcting guan in Qian's quotation to gu "ancient." 

25. Guo Xi, “Huajue,” Linquan gaozhi ji 17b. 

26. He Wei, Chunzbu jiwen 5.73. 

27. Dongnan jiwen 2.7a—b. 

28. Guo Ruoxu, Tahua jianwen zhi 1.6b. 

29. Ibid., 4.82. 

30. Dong Qichang, Rongtai ji, “bieji” juan 4. I have been unable to locate the passage in 
the juan cited. 

31. Lang Ying, Qíxiu leigao 24.357. In the sentence on Wu Daozi, I have translated ac- 
cording to Qian’s version of the text (which must have shou "received" instead of shou 
"passed"). In an appended comment, Qian points out that The Spring and Autumn of Poetic 
Language passage is based on Lidai minghua ji 2.52 and has inadvertently corrected the error 
that text makes of reversing the relationship between Wu Daozi and his mentor, Zhang Xu. 


C3 
“RESONANCE IN CRITICISM 


ON THE ARTS 


The Misreading of Xie He’s “Six Canons” 


Scholars and critics who talk about ancient painting invariably draw upon the 
passage at the head of Xie He's (fl. 500—535) Ranking of Ancient Painters, which be- 
gins, "Painting has Six Canons. . . ." But they mistakenly grab hold of a chimera, 
which has been invoked so often that it seems a venerable authority, while their 
discussions are short of real understanding. Ignoring the grammar of Xie He's 
lines, they parse the passage incorrectly and misread it. The error has been 
handed down from one age to the next, and no one ever realized it. Meanwhile, 
scholars working on early literary criticism fell in love with their own different 
tune. Ignoring Xie He, they never “bored a hole in the wall to get some light from 
the next room” or “borrowed vinegar from a neighbor.” For them, Xie He's Six 
Canons have been located beyond the Six Boundaries of the world. ‘The result is 
that the Six Canons have become either an eyelash that blocks the view of an en- 
tire landscape or a liver that has become as distant from its gall as the far north 
from the remote south. The fact is, art historians, who have considered Xie He's 
passage important, have mistaken its words, while literary scholars, who paid lit- 
tle attention to it, have unknowingly developed ideas that match its purport. It is 
no exaggeration, therefore, to say that Xie He's canons seem to have been sus- 
pended somewhere between existence and non-existence. 


The passage reads; 


What are these Six Canons? The first is “breath resonance,” which refers to liveliness and 
animation (—, Sage, FEE). The second is “bone method,” which concerns the use 


of the brush (—, By, AH). The third is “respond to the object,” which refers to 
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the delineation of forms (=, FE], RIZE tH, ). The fourth is “accord with the category,” 
which concerns the application of colors (VU, GEAR, BRAG). The fifth is “position 
and plan,” which refers to composition (Tr, AS, (TEE US). The sixth is "transmit 
and pass on," which means copying earlier models (75, 1578, TRIS EH). 


This is the way the sentences should be parsed and punctuated. 
The problem arose when Zhang Yanyuan (fl. 847-874), in his Record of Fa- 
mous Painters through the Ages, carelessly quoted Xie He this way: 


Xie He said, “The first is ‘breath resonance and animation’ (—E] KHB), the second 
is ‘bone method in use of the brush’ (El Arve HISE), the third is ‘respond to the object 
in delineating forms’ (= AES), the fourth is ‘accord with the category in lively 
motion’ (P4 FI ZEB EZ), the fifth is ‘position and plan in composition’ (HEARE 
[Ar je), and the sixth is ‘transmit and copy, passing on earlier models’ (FERIR E)" 


Zhang gave the impression that each canon consists of an integral four-character 
phrase, and it was this reading of the canons that was passed on and widely ac- 
cepted... ^ 

Actually, “breath resonance,” “bone method,” “accord with the category,” and 
“transmit and pass on" are phrases that are rather opaque and difficult to com- 
prehend, while “respond to the object” and “position and plan” are easy to un- 
derstand but are too vague and diffuse. That is why Xie He followed each 
phrase, one by one, with a simpler or more concrete and precise explanatory 
gloss. His use of the copulative phrase shiye zE-tH, at the end of each canon, 
which Zhang Yanyuan omitted, amounts to saying, “‘breath resonance’ is 
nothing but liveliness and animation. ‘Bone method is nothing but the proper 
use of the brush. ‘Respond to the object’ is simply the way to go about delineat- 
ing forms,” and so forth. 

In Ranking, Xie He uses "breath resonance” (qiyun AHA) or “breath,” or 
“resonance” several times. Moreover, in his critique of Zhang Mo and Xun Xu, 
painters in his first rank, he says, “In their temperament and atmosphere they 
embodied the marvelous and partook of the daemonic (canshen 27). But they 
only captured the quintessential life-spirit and left out bone technique. In his 
comments on Gu Junzhi, in the second rank, he says, “But in daemon resonance 
(shenyun KAFA) and breath force (gili $4, JJ), he does not measure up to the former 
worthies.” And in his critique of Emperor Ming of the Jin dynasty, in the fifth 
rank, he says, “Although his paintings are somewhat deficient in form and color, 
they are quite accomplished in daemon and breath (shengi #H3a,).”” From these 
remarks, we can infer that in Xie He's usage “daemon resonance" (shenyun THER) 
and “breath resonance" (qiyun SABE) point to the same thing. 

Appropriation of the term "resonance" (or "daemon resonance") in discussions 
of the arts began, in fact, with Xie He. Use of the term in painting criticism, 
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starting with Xie He, occurred long before it was used in poetry criticism. In early 
poetry criticism yun means something entirely different. See, for example, Lu Ji's 
(261-303) “Rhapsody on Literature,” which says, “The poet gathers up fragmen- 
tary writings from a hundred generations, he plucks the rhymes (yun GB) handed 
down through a thousand years.” Here, “writings” and “rhymes” are comple- 
mentary terms that express the same idea, referring first to incomplete works and 
second to fully extant poems. This use of yun, then, designates whole pieces of 
writing, not a quality or style of writing. 

Among later treatments of the subject in literary criticism, there is an essay by 
Wang Shizhen (1634-1711) that begins by setting forth his views on the so-called 
Southern School of painting, which stresses the values associated with “daemon 
resonance." Wang then extends his argument to poetry, noting that the Way of 
stylistic division between the Northern and the Southern Schools is not limited 
to painting: it had long existed in the field of poetry as well.” Wang did not realize 
that the Way of poetry he was describing was borrowed from painting criticism. 
For actually the concept of "daemon resonance" that Yan Yu (fl. 1200) cham- 
pioned was, in effect, derived from Xie He and then expanded further.” There is 
also Weng Fanggangs (1733-1818) essay, “On Daemon Resonance," which is so 
inept that it is like "trying to crush a louse when you're missing some teeth" or 
"drilling wood with a dull bir,” Weng calls himself a scholar and a connoisseur of 
calligraphy and painting, yet he has no idea that his subject should be traced back 
to Xie He. Among more recent writings, are there, perhaps, any that convey this 
little point and correct the deficiency??? In my ignorance and lack of learning, I 
have yet to see any. 

Xie He, as we have seen, uses the phrase “liveliness and animation" to explain 
"daemon resonance." Moreover, in his critique of the painter Ding Guang, he 
says, "It is not that his works are not exacting and carefully done, but they are 
lacking in liveliness and breath"! Similarly, Yao Zui's (535-602) Continuation of 
Ranking of Painters contains this comment on Xie He's own paintings: "In depict- 
ing people... his goal is to produce a precise replica. . . . But the breath resonance 
and quintessential life-spirit evident in his portraits do not attain the highest de- 
gree of liveliness and animation.” Here we see that "breath resonance" is none 
other than making the person in the painting appear fully vital and alive. Else- 
where, in Marvel T'ales of tbe Taiping Period (tenth c.), we find references to "adding 
hairs to the chin" to make a portrait "seem to possess daemon sentience" (said of 
Gu Kaizhi's portraits) and to adding pupils to eyes to make a portrait seem "ready 
to start talking." What Xie He and Yao Zui call “quintessential life-spirit,” and 
what Gu Kaizhi calls "daemon sentience,” are different ways of designating the 
same thing and same idea. In ancient Greek discussions of art, evaluations of 
sculpture and painting give premier importance to the "life-force" or “liveliness” 
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(enargeia) perceived in the art.” It is almost as if riders were carrying correspon- 
dence back and forth between the two. 

Long ago, I saw various Western translations of Xie He's Six Canons, which 
were as nonsensical as someone talking in his sleep or muttering drunkenly. The 
translations given of this first of Xie He's canons include such oddities as “rhyth- 
mic vitality,” “la consonance de l'esprit engendre le mouvement [de la vie],” "operation or 
revolution, or concord or reverberation, of the spirit in life movement,” and “Spirit Reso- 
nance, or Vibration of Vitality, and Life Movement.” That these Western translators 
accepted uncritically the error that had traditionally been made by Chinese schol- 
ars and tied together two separate statements as one—this alone does not war- 
rant strong censure. That the translators sought to mask their lack of under- 
standing as some sort of mystical understanding—this too need not be held 
against them. But that they gazed at a lamp and did not realize it was a flame, or 
“forgot about their founder though they were charged with keeping historical 
documents”—this is truly regrettable.” 

Xie He wrote, “The sixth is ‘transmit and pass on,’ which means to practice by 
copying earlier models.” And he said this in his critique of Liu Shaozu, in his fifth 
rank: “He was good at transmitting earlier works but did not include the thought 
of the models he imitated. ... He was known as ‘the painter who passes on earlier 
works.’ Of course, ‘to transmit but not create anew’ is not the primary value in 
painting." Obviously, what Liu did was to imitate ancient paintings, producing 
replicas (copying), something that has always been a common practice of paint- 
ers, Yet even this canon has been distorted by far-fetched and bizarre renderings 
by the translators (e.g., “traditional procedure,” “propager les formes en les faisant passer 
dans le dessin"). Such is the translators’ ability to create obfuscation out of 
something that was originally simple and straightforward. 


The Early History of the Concept 


By Xie He's time, nature poetry had flourished suddenly. Painting, however, 
lacked anybody of the stature of the early nature poets Tao Qian and Xie Ling- 
yun, and painters like Gu Kaizhi (ca. 345—ca. 406) and Lu Tanwei (fl. late fifth c.) 
remained in the background. Even when landscape painting did begin, it could 
hardly compete in prestige with portraiture. In other words, landscape painting, 
in its early days, was nothing like it was to become after the Tang, when it made 
the transformation from vassal to suzerain.’? The paintings that Xie He ranked 
included those of dragons, cicadas and sparrows, gods and ghosts, horses, and 
mice, yet he clearly assigns greatest importance to “those that depict men.” That is 
why Xie Zhaozhe (1567-1624) said of the Six Canons, “Where do any of these 
speak one word about the true samadhi of painting? They are addressed solely to 
those who paint people or birds and flowers."? Of course, dragons, horses, spar- 
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rows, mice, and cicadas all share, with men, the attributes of “life” and “anima- 
tion.” Gods and ghosts manifest themselves in human likenesses, yet they are an 
extraordinary transformation of the same.?1 

Tales of the World says, “Huan Si was Wang Hun's nephew on his mother's 
side, and in his physical features he resembled his uncle, a fact that was exceed- 
ingly distasteful to Si. His paternal uncle, Huan Wen (312-373), said, ‘You don't 
resemble him all the time, but only occasionally. A constant resemblance is a 
matter of physical form, whereas an occasional resemblance is a matter of one’s 
daemon." Wang Dan's (330—375) letter in reply to Xie An says, “A man's body 
and resonance are like square and round implements" (ie. they have separate 
functions). This letter and Xie's previous one are both quoted in Wang Daizhi's 
biography in The Jin Dynasty History, and it is clear there that both letters address 
the issue of personal values and conduct.? Now, Huan Wen's "physical form" 
(xing FZ) is synonymous with Wang Dan's "body'(ti FG), while Huan Wen’s 
“daemon” (shen 88) is synonymous with Wang Dan's "resonance" (yun HA). The 
two pairs refer, respectively, to physical appearance and to manner or bearing. 
The phrases "breath resonance" (qiyun HB) and “daemon resonance" (shenyun 
KHB), which are nothing more than elaborations of the basic concept of “reso- 
nance,” both applied originally to persons. 

The epithet decree for Wang Jinghong written by Emperor Shun of the Song 
dynasty (r. 477—478) says, “His daemon resonance was profoundly uncompli- 
cated, and the domain of his knowledge was towering.””” Tales of the World says, 
“Ruan Huan’s air and the measure of his resonance ( yundu EB) were like his 
father’s (Ruan Ji). Master of the Golden Pavilion records the words Xuan Xiurong 
spoke when she physiognomized Prince Jinghui: “He walks as before, but his 
breath resonance is greatly diminished.” Elsewhere the same work reports that 
Kong Wenggui “was fond of drinking wine; his breath resonance was lofty and 
free.” What Xie He did in his first canon was to take this terminology that was 
originally used to evaluate real people and extend it to people and other living 
things depicted in painting. Fearing, still, that readers might not understand his 
usage of the term, Xie He appended an explanatory tag: “it refers to liveliness and 
animation.” Du Fu's “Song of Painting” says, "Hair and beards bristle on the 
Duke of Bao and Duke of E, / Heroic and forbidding faces show them eager to 
join the fight.”” This is precisely what Xie He means by "breath resonance" as 
applied to painting. 

Xie He says of the Six Canons that "only in the works of Lu Tanwei and Wei 
Xie are they fully realized and complete" and elsewhere he commends Wei Xie's 
painting as "being virtually perfect in all respects with regard to the Six Canons.””8 
In his treatise on the art, Zhu Jingyuan (ninth c.) observes, “In painting, portrai- 
ture ranks first in importance. Birds and animals come next, followed by land- 
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scape, and then palaces and buildings. ... With people, birds, and animals the 
animate qualities of the living things are transferred to the painting, making the 
images capable of endless variation and transformation. . . . That is why Lu Tan- 
weis portraits display the full range and extent of his marvelous skill, while his 
paintings of landscape and vegetation are roughly sketched out by comparison." 
We may conclude from this that when Xie He praised Lu and Wei, he was fo- 
cusing solely on their portraiture, not their paintings of landscape and vegetation, 
and that his notion of "daemon resonance" applied only to paintings of people. 
Zhang Yanyuan (fl. 847—874) puts the matter even more clearly in his “tentative 
discussion" of the Six Canons, in Famous Painters through the Ages: 


As for terraces and halls, trees and rocks, carriages and other implements, they have no 
animation for the artist to replicate and no breath resonance for him to approximate....Gu 
Kaizhi said, “Portraiture is the most difficult, next is landscape, and after that is dogs and 
horses. Terraces and halls and other implements with set forms are easy by comparison.’ 
This describes the matter aptly. . . . Ghosts, gods, and people have animation that the pain- 
ter may try to depict. He must capture their daemon resonance for the painting to be com- 
plete. If the breath resonance is not fully present and he simply draws a formal likeness, his 
work cannot be considered marvelous. . . . Portrait painters today are only crudely good at 
drawing the face: they succeed in getting a formal likeness but their paintings lack breath 
resonance; they give a full representation of color but lose the proper brush technique.” 


Zhang Yanyuan's quotation from Gu Kaizhi shows the preferences of Jin and 
Song times (265-477). Xie He's ranking of the importance of the various genres, 
cited earlier, was in accord with the taste of his age. The fact that Zhang uses 
“animation” (shengdong Æ Ẹh) and "breath resonance” (qiyun SABA) as a comple- 
mentary pair, and that he uses “daemon resonance" (shenyun FERI) interchange- 
ably with “breath resonance" also supports the interpretation I am offering here. 

Zhang Yanyuan’s reference to “color” (caise #71) as something gained at the 
expense of “brush technique" (bifa YE) is an apt expansion of Xie He's second 
and fourth canons. His observation is analogous to the juxtaposition of “bone” (gu 
$) and “coloration” (cai 4&2) in The Literary Mind, there applied to literature.” 
The problem Zhang addresses is exemplified in flower and bird paintings done in 
the Five Dynasties and later periods, where forms are depicted with color alone, 
the ink brush no longer used to draw outlines, so that the paintings are said to 
“have lost bone technique (gufa BYE)” Of course, the "bone" of “bone technique" 
does not merely refer to the bone structure of people depicted in paintings. It is a 
veiled analogy that likens the composition of a painting, whatever its subject, to 
the structure of the human body. “Brushwork” in a painting is like "bones" in the 
body. The term does not only liken portraits to real people; it also suggests that 
the act of painting is like giving form to a body.” 

Subsequently, landscape painting became the premier genre, eclipsing the 
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earlier stature of portraiture. Guo Ruoxu (fl. 1070-1075) says, “As for paintings of 
people, recent times are inferior to long ago. As for paintings of landscape, antiq- 
uity is inferior to recent times.” The relative merits of the two genres differed by 
Guo’s time because their relative stature had switched. With this development, 
portraiture lost its monopoly on “breath resonance.” For example, Jing Hao (fl. 
895-907) says, “Painting has six essentials: the first is ‘breath.’ The second is 
‘resonance... .” And again, “There are four configurations in brushwork: ‘ten- 
don,’ ‘flesh,’ ‘bone,’ and breath.’"4 Han Zhuo (fl. 1095-1125) applied these same 
lists of terms to painting generally (not just portraiture) and explained each term 
separately. In sum, “breath resonance” was first used to evaluate people, later it 
was extended to evaluate paintings of people, and last it was broadened still fur- 
ther to evaluate landscape paintings. With this last development, poetry criticism 
and painting criticism came to utilize the same standard. 

If one simply looks at the term itself, it seems that there was direct influence of 
the earlier field (painting) upon the later (poetry). If, however, one analyzes the 
matter carefully and probes the origins of the shared usage, it will be seen to 
spring from a common source in the human mind. In other words, the doctrine of 
“daemon resonance” in literary criticism was not merely an evaluative criterion 
established in imitation of the criterion as used in painting, The doctrine comes 
from looking upon writing itself as analogous to a lively and vital person. The fact 
is, in human beings' perceptions of the world there are two habitual tendencies: 
the first is to look upon inanimate things as if they were alive (animism), and the 
second is to look upon things and creatures that are not human as if they were 
(anthropomorphism). In these evaluations of painting and literature, the two ten- 
dencies are combined. 

If painting can have “tendon,” “bone,” “breath,” and “resonance,” on the anal- 
ogy of living persons, why cannot literature have the same? The Master Who Em- 
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braces Simplicity (fourth c.) says, “If writing is alluring but lacks factual basis, if the 
supporting evidence and sources are inadequate, then its flesh is sleek and lovely 
but its bone structure terribly weak.” Family Instructions for the Yan Clan (sixth c.) 
says, “Refined literature should take reasoning as its heart, tone as its tendons and 
bones, events and truths as its skin, and flowery phrases as its cap.” Once litera- 
ture had been endowed with a body, to take the matter a step further and speak of 
its “breath resonance’ or “daemon resonance” was a natural progression. There- 
fore, Family Instructions also tells of a certain man from a learned family who was, 
however, “dull and stupid by nature.” A feast was given for this man by Han Jin- 
ming, prince of Donglai, who used the occasion to test his skill in literary compo- 
sition, doubting that the man could have written pieces that circulated under his 
name: “Poets sat everywhere at the table, composing and reciting rhymes (yun 
BH). Eventually, they were each directed to write out a poem. The man in 
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question composed his without taking any time over it, but it had none of the 
resonance (yun HB) of those who had gone before him.”* The first yun means 
"rhyme," while the second yun means “resonance,” as in the phrase “breath reso- 
nance.” The first usage is like that in Shen Yue's (441-513) praise for Liu Miao's 
two encomiums, quoted in Liu's biography in The Liang Dynasty History, “The lit- 
eraty phrases are alluring and rich, with events and truths fully represented. In 
the lines and rhymes (yun He), light and shadow reflect on each other."? Liu’s en- 
comiums are, in fact, rhymed compositions, Obviously, then, Shen Yue's yun 
means "rhymes." This meaning is also seen in the phrase "handed-down rhymes" 
(yiyun JHE) in Lu Ji's "Rhapsody on Literature,” cited earlier. The second usage 
is seen in the following passage in Li Zhi's (1059-1109) letter to Chao Shiwu: 


There are four things that no piece of writing can afford to be without: the first is "body," 
the second is “intent,” the third is “breath,” and the fourth is "resonance." .. . Writing that 
has no body is like a torso that bas no ears, eyes, mouth, or nose. It will never be a man. 
Writing that has no intent is like a man who has these sense organs but still lacks che abil- 
ity to see, hear, smell, or taste. He is like a clay or wooden figurine, which has all the body 
parts but cannot put chem to use. Writing that has no breath is like a man who, although 
he may be able to see, hear, smell, and taste, bas no blood and air coursing through his body 
and lacks the use of his hands and feet to protect himself. He is like a sick man breathing 
weakly. He is disoriented and haggard, his vitality sapped. Writing that has no resonance 
is like a strong man whose mighty frame has, within it, strong bones and ample breath. But 
his daemon and color are dim, and his words and actions are turgid and unexceptional. He 
is, in effect, nothing but a common, ordinary fellow.” 


From such passages we understand that even when “resonance” is mentioned by 
itself in discussions of the arts, the speaker is actually thinking of the bearing and 
demeanor of a living person, so that in fact the term is no different from “daemon 
resonance’ or “breath resonance.” 

In one of Goethe's novels (Die Wablverwandtschaften) two men remark to a 
woman that man is a true Narcissus. He likes to see his own image everywhere, 
and he spreads himself under the whole world like che foil beneath a mirror (aber 
der Mensch ist ein wabrer Narziss; er bespiegelt sich überall gern selbst, er legt sich als Folie 
der ganzen Welt unter). In animal and vegetable, and indeed in all the physical ele- 
ments of the world, man sees human attributes." Actually, this is not true only 
for people's observation of nature. It is evident too in the way critics talk about 
the arts. Such concepts as "breath resonance" and "daemon resonance" spring 
from the admiration the man in the mirror has for himself as he looks on. 


Resonance and Concealment 


Is the "daemon resonance," championed first in painting criticism and later in lit- 
erary criticism, like che term pu BE as used in the ancient states of Zhou and 
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Zheng: in one place it named a kind of jade and in the other it named a rato? If we 
examine uses of "daemon resonance” from Xie He down to Yan Yu (fl. 1200), al- 
though it may be applied to different arts by specialists in each, affording a wide 
range of insight, from the profound to the shallow, and figuring in both crude and 
subtle arguments, each distinctive, still it is not just the name that remains the 
same but something in the substance too, so that some generalizations can be 
made about the concept. 

Xie He's critique of Emperor Ming of the Jin says, “Although his paintings are 
somewhat deficient in form and color, they are quite accomplished in daemon 
and breath."? His critique of Ding Guang says, “It is not that his paintings are 
not exacting and carefully done, but they are lacking in liveliness and breath." 
His critique of Gu Junzhi says, "In daemon resonance and breath force, he does 
not measure up to the former worthies, while in exacting subtlety and careful de- 
tail he surpasses the earlier masters." ? His critique of Zhang Mo and Xun Xu 
says, "In their temperament and atmosphere they embodied the marvelous and 
partook of the daemonic. . . . Judged by their delineation of things, their paintings 
are not exacting or refined. But if judged by qualities beyond the formal image, 
their paintings will be found to be rich and ample, truly subtle and marvelous." 
Later discussions of landscape painting by Jing Hao (fl. 895-907) and Han Zhuo 
(fl. 1095-1125) reiterate this stress upon "resonance" or “daemon” as a quality that 
is distinct from the formal image, saying, "Resonance refers to depicting forms 
by hiding and revealing, filling out meaning in a way that is not ordinary." They 
mean that the painter does not depict everything in the scene, and that he 
achieves his meaning through a combination of display and suggestiveness (con- 
cealment yet revelation). 

The following statements in poetry bear comparison with Jing Hao's and 
Han Zhuo’s assertion about “resonance” in painting: Sikong Tu’s (837-908) 
Twenty-four Modes of Poetry says, "It takes leave of form to capture a likeness.”** 
Chen Yuyi (1090-1138) says about an "ink-plum" painting, “Its meaning ample, 
it does not seek a resemblance in appearance.” Sikong Tus discussion of po- 
etry in a letter to a friend says, “When the close at hand is not all on the surface 
and the distant is left incomplete, only then can one speak of attaining the outer 
reaches of resonance.” Elsewhere he writes, "How could it be easy to talk 
about the image that lies beyond imagery or the scene that lies beyond scen- 
ery?! And again in his Twenty-four Modes, he writes, “It jumps outside the 
realm of image and thus attains its very center.” Li Zhi (1059-1109) says of 
“resonance,” “It is like climbing a small grave mound to gaze upon the lofty 
beauty of a tall mountain's sheer peaks, or like wading into a marsh beside a 
stagnant stream to view the pure rushing waters in a cold ravine and limpid 
pool, The lingering sound of a crimson string, the residual flavor of a meat stew, 
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these are examples of ‘resonance, ^? His analogies about “climbing a small grave 
mound” and “wading into a marsh” may be compared to what Sikong Tu says 
about poetry, “You can gaze toward it but cannot place it between the eyebrows 
and eyelashes,” as well as what he says in Twenty-four Modes: “Drawing it toward 
you from afar, it seems to be coming. But when you get near to it, it is not the 
right thing.?^ Yan Yu's Poetry Talks praises “daemon resonance in poetry” this 
way: "It is like the reflection of the moon in water, or an image in a mirror. The 
words come to an end but their meaning has no end.” This resembles the fol- 
lowing passage in Jiang Kui's (b. 1155) Discourse on Poetry: “When the implicit is 
valued in diction, so that each line has residual flavor and the entire piece has re- 
sidual meaning, this makes for the finest possible poetry. East Slope said, “The 
words come to an end, but their meaning has no end"—this is the most percep- 
tive statement in all the world, "59 

Combining these various descriptions, and plucking off the flowers to get at 
the fruit, this is what they mean: painting, in its delineation of scenery, does not 
assign highest value to skill and detail. Poetry, in its description of affairs, does 
not to give priority to full articulation. In both, it is desirable to leave something 
out to allow people to savor the flavor, so that they may use what is depicted to 
explore dimly what has not been, or so that they may start from the affairs that 
have been described to perceive darkly those that have not been. What the viewer 
or reader gets beyond the image or apprehends beyond the words (to overhear the 
understood), this is what is meant by "resonance." 

Whether the critic refers to "getting it beyond the image,” being "deficient in 
form and color,” what is “hidden,” what is “implicit,” “the scene beyond scenery,” 
or "the lingering sound and residual flavor," no matter which way it is put, the 
many different expressions have a single purport. The Ming critic Shen Hao (ca. 
1648—1725) proclaimed the doctrine that "painting, like Chan Buddhism, has its 
Northern and Southern Schools," and announced that his purpose in devising his 
diagram of ten brushstrokes was to promote “lofty abbreviation,” that is, to cut 
away the luxuriant and dense to reach the profound and eternal, “capturing the 
flavor beyond flavor." Shen’s indebtedness to Xie He was like that of Yan Yu to 
Sikong Tu in literary criticism. 

Song-dynasty critics spoke of “the Chan of poetry” and Ming critics spoke of 
“the Chan of painting,” exploring the Void and dallying in the realm of the mar- 
velous. If we discard the external ornamentation, what they are saying is that 
“daemon resonance” is simply leaving in the affairs described something that is 
not put into words and keeping in the scenery depicted something that is not 
traced out by the brush. Such concealment on the page causes the probing and 
questioning in the mind of the viewer. What is not painted or put into words thus 
conveys what cannot be painted or put into words (to evoke the inexpressible by the 
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unexpressed ), just as Chan Buddhism has its “devices” that permit apprehension of 
the ineffable. 

That is why the images should be as if viewed from afar rather than seen close 
at hand, and why the use of the brush should be sparing rather than detailed and 
dense. In his section on “The Implicit” in Twenty-four Modes, Sikong Tu says, 
“Without writing a single word / the charming manner is fully captured.” In 


“The Limpid and Calm,” he says: 


One's encounter with it is not profound; 
Approach it, and it becomes elusive. 

It takes leave of physical semblance, 
The hand that grasps will miss it. 


In “Tightly Woven and Dense,” he says: 


Whatever genuine traces are here 
Areas though they can never be known. 
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Words should not be redundant, 
Thought should not be congealed. 


In “Floating Aloof,” he says: 


It is as though it cannot be grasped, 
Or like something about to be heard. 


Those who perceive it have an intuition, 


Expect a meeting and it grows further apart.” 


Sikong Tu's various iterations of the idea all resemble the je ne sais quoi applied to 
the arts by the seventeenth-century French critic, Boileau.9? 

To use concealment to convey profundity, or to proceed via simplicity to what 
is remote and obscure—these are ancient formulas and common maxims for po- 
ets. Early Indian views on poetry include a school that emphasized "resonance" 
(dbvani: sound, echo, tone). In that poetics, “resonance” implied suggested sense 
( Vyarigya), and it was said that "Dhvani is definitely posed as the ‘soul’ or essence 
of poetry. 9? The ancient Western philosopher Demetrius said, "Even obscurity of- 
ten produces force, since what is distantly hinted is more forcible, while what is plainly stated 
is held cheap.” Later thinkers, such as Diderot, said that writing that is straight- 
forward and clear does not move the reader emotionally (La clarté . . . ne vaut rien 
pour émouvoir, Poètes, . . . soyez ténébreux).® Joubert added that good writing will al- 
ways contain an element of obscurity and that all beauty, in fact, is made up of 
that which is seen and that which is shielded from view (II serait singulier que le style 
ne fût beau que lorsqu'il a quelque obscurité, c'est-à-dire quelques nuages. . . . Il est certain que 
le beau a toujours à la fois quelque beauté visible et quelque beauté cachée).°° Leopardi 
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repeatedly asserted that poetry ought to be obscure and hard to grasp so that its 
thought may be inexhaustible (idee e pensieri vaghi e indefiniti; confonde Vindefinito 
coll'infinito: una picolissima idea confusa è sempre maggiore di una grandissima, afatto 
chiara). When writing is enigmatic and elusive, it causes the reader's imagination 
to become actively engaged (il lasciar molto alla fantasia ed al cuore del lettore; de- 
scrivendo con pochi colpi e mostrando poche parti dell'oggetto, lasciavano l'immaginazione 
errare nel vago; sono poetissme e piacevoli, perché destano idee vaste, e indefinite; € piacevole 
per il vago dell'idea). Schopenhauer said that what makes writing excellent is 
knowing what to say and what not to say, as in the principle Hesiod had articu- 
lated that "the half is more than the whole." A writer should never express every- 
thing for, as Voltaire has pointed out, "Saying everything is a prescription for 
boredom” (Immer noch besser, etwas Gutes wegzulassen, als etwas Nichtssagendes bin- 
zusetzen. Hier findet das Hesiodische "pléon émisu pantós." Überbaupt nicht Alles sagen: "le 
secret pour être ennuyeux, c'est de tout dire"). The aesthetic doctrines of Edgar Allan 
Poe and Mallarmé, which were widely accepted in their day, have been charac- 
terized this way by a recent critic: they create a sense of mystery in the reader and 
give the impression that behind what is said are concealed things left unsaid. 
Their absence is thus perceived as a hidden presence (si l'on produit un effet de 
mystère, un sense de non-révélé, cela tiendra lieu des contenus mêmes qui manquent. 
L'absence d'un contenu se traduira dans la présomption d'un contenu. Le sense du caché peut 
bien traduire une absence en une présence). 

A letter written by Fu Yi (third c.) criticizes the ambitious but unprincipled 
men of his day for "keeping their empty gateways closed, so that people will be 
filled with wonder and awe toward them." This could serve as a metaphor for 
this particular aesthetic doctrine. Of course, there are many other statements in 
Chinese literary criticism that form a natural match with the ideals articulated 
about painting by such critics as Xie He, Jing Hao, and Shen Hao (including 
"getting it beyond the image," "depicting forms by hiding and revealing," and "the 
mote abbreviated it is, the more profound and eternal it will be"), reviewed above. 
For these, see the essay “The Meaning Surpasses the Image." 


Addendum: Han Zhuo's statement, “‘Resonance’ refers to depicting forms by 
hiding and revealing" means that a painting really consists of two types of images. 
That which is "hidden" complements that which is explicitly "revealed" by the 
brush and ink. It is che interaction ofthe two that finally constitutes the painting. 
Originally, I used the English phrase “concealment yet revelation" to characterize this 
phenomenon. But the emphasis might as well be altered, and the phrase changed 
to “revelation as well as concealment.” Guo Xi (d. ca. 1090) says this in his precepts on 
landscape painting, “Mountains should be lofty. But if the painter depicts them in 
their entirety they will not seem high. Instead, he should have mists encircle their 
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mid-section. Then they will look lofty. A river should stretch into the distance, 
But if the painter depicts it along its entire course, it will not seem distant. Rather, 
he should break off part of its course. Then it will look distant"? I have always 
savored this passage, feeling that it expands admirably upon Han Zhuo’s words. 
Guo Xi's “depict” is synonymous with Han Zhuo’s “reveal,” and his “encircle” and 
“break off" are equivalent to Han Zhuo’s “hide.” 

The German philosopher Heidegger credited the same two processes of reve- 
lation and hiding with having a role gin all formulations of truth (The nature of 
truth, that is, of unconcealedness, is dominated throughout by a denial . . . denial in the man- 
ner of concealment belongs to unconcealedness as clearing).’° The recent French literary 
critic Roland Barthes has similarly observed that nothing is so provocative as a 
sight that contains elements of both display and obfuscation, such as an article of 
clothing that is partly open, revealing something of the body underneath 
(L'endroit le plus érotique d'un corps n’est-il pas là où le vêtement bille? . . la mise en scene 
d'une apparition-disparition)."^ Han Zhuo’s statement about hiding and revelation 
in painting was never properly understood by the traditional critics who dis- 
cussed it. Some scholars even suggested that there must be a textual corruption or 
lacunae in his words. It never occurred to them that in his discussion of the craft 
of painting, Han Zhuo had touched upon an important philosophical and aes- 
thetic principle. 


A Lost Twelfth-Century Treatise 


The first Chinese scholar to take “resonance” and apply it universally to calligra- 
phy, painting, and poetry was Fan Wen, of the late Northern Song. Fan Wen's 
Poetry Eyes from Hidden Stream was lost long ago. Song dynasty writings on the arts 
occasionally quote from it, but these are just undistinguished fragments. The pas- 
sage from the work quoted in The Great Compendium of the Yongle Period, itself now 
incomplete, takes the idea of “resonance” in calligraphy and painting and extends 
it to poetry. Here we find an expansive treatment, well over a thousand characters 
long, that not only lays out the essential principles of the “doctrine of daemon 
resonance” later stressed by Wang Shizhen (1634-1711) in his theory of poetry, 
but also constitutes a turning point in the understanding of “resonance,” broad- 
ening it to include the literary as well as the visual arts. Yan Yu (fl. 1200) must 
have seen Fan Wen's essay, but subsequent writers do not mention it. 

In modern times, Guo Shaoyu collected together some twenty-eight quota- 
tions of Fan Wen’s lost work in his Fragments of Song Dynasty Poetry Talks, recov- 
ering them from various Song books.” These, nevertheless, are but trifling en- 
tries, They deserve to be supplemented and filled out by the long essay on 
resonance contained in the Great Compendium. Here below I will quote from the 
passage in considerable detail, hoping thus to enhance awareness of it. 


HO C4 "RESONANCE IN CRITICISM ON THE ARTS 


Wang Cheng was fond of discussing calligraphy and painting, and he once quoted Huang 
Tingjian's assertion that "resonance is the most important quality in calligraphy and 
painting." I said to him, "Calligraphy, painting, and refined literature share a single under- 
lying principle. As for skillful crafting, in any of these forms, I know what it looks like. As 
for embodying qualities of the rare and exceptional, I know what that looks like too. For 
composition and the relationship of internal elements there are well-known canons and 
standards. The lofty and marvelous style as well as the antique and calm are readily recog- 
nized. But as for ‘resonance,’ tell me, ultimately what is its form and appearance?" Wang 
Cheng replied, “ ‘Resonance’ is to be free of vulgarity.” I disagreed, saying, “Vulgarity is the 
beginning of wickedness. Resonance is the culmination of beauty. For calligraphy and 
painting to be free of vulgarity is like a man avoiding doing anything wicked. Yet there is a 
great gap and many intermediate stages between avoiding wickedness and being a sage. 
That is just how far removed ‘resonance’ is from not being vulgar.” Wang Cheng said, 
“Resonance is to be elegant and unencumbered,” I replied, "To be elegant and unencum- 
bered is ‘purity.’ Now, purity is certainly one kind of excellence in the arts, but it definitely 
does not entail complete beauty.” Wang Cheng said, “The ancients spoke about ‘breath 
resonance and animation.’ May, for instance, the soaring movement in Wu Kaizhi's 
brushwork be considered an example of ‘resonance’?” I replied, “‘Animation’ shows that 
the daemonic has been attained. If one is talking about the ‘daemonic,’ that achieves it fully. 
But it is not necessarily an example of ‘resonance.’” Wang Cheng said, “What about Lu 
Tanwei's using just a few brush strokes to paint a lion. May that be said to have ‘reso- 
nance’?” I replied, “Painting a lion with just a few brush strokes is to be abbreviated yet 
completely capture its underlying Pattern. If one is talking about Pattern, that achieves it 
fully. But it too is not necessarily an example of ‘resonance. " 

With that, Wang Cheng asked me to explain the matter, and so I told him, “‘Reso- 
nance’ is ‘to have more meaning’ than what is overtly expressed.” Wang Cheng said, “Now 
I understand. I have noticed that when a bell is struck, after the initial gong has passed, a 
residual sound is heard. It wavers and undulates in the air, being a note ‘beyond the pri- 
mary sound.’ This must be the meaning of ‘resonance.’” I replied, “You've got the gist of it 
but do not yet grasp its finer points. Where do you suppose this ‘resonance’ comes from?” 
Wang Cheng did not answer. I said, “It comes from ‘having more’ than what is expressed. 
Allow me to complete the explanation for you. 

“During the three ancient dynasties and the Qin and Han periods, ‘resonance’ was 
mentioned only in connection with the physical sensation of sound. It was only in Jin 
times that people began to speak of ‘resonance’ apart from sound. Even during the Tang, 
references to this new sense of ‘resonance’ were rare and were made only in discussions of 
calligraphy and painting. It was the enlightened men of the generation preceding our own 
who first elevated ‘resonance’ as the supreme value and achievement in the arts. Today we 
understand that for beauty to be fully realized in any field, ‘resonance’ must be present. If 
‘resonance’ is not dominant, the beauty will be lost. ‘This single ideal, ‘resonance,’ now es- 
tablished some one thousand years later, can be used to evaluate all earlier writings in a way 
that is free of error, and it also surpasses all the other ideals in the arts, not paling before 
any or all of them. This notion of ‘resonance’ brings to light the hidden strengths of ancient 
works, and it supercedes the crude perceptions of former times. In fact, this one notion en- 
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compasses all the marvels of artistic expression and serves as warp and woof of all the vari- 
ous excellences in the arts. 

"In refined literature there are, we know, many different qualities and ideas that may be 
achieved. There is that of the ingenious and ornate, the heroic, the exceptional, the techni- 
cally brilliant, the classical, the lavish, the profound, the stable, the pure, and the antique. 
Writing that embodies any one of these ideals can take its place in the world and ensure its 
author's fame. But if that same ideal is incomplete or imperfectly realized, the writing will 
not have ‘resonance.’ Writing may also combine together several of these ideals concur- 
rently; but if it displays them too openly, it will also be deficient in ‘resonance.’ 

“The finest writing will necessarily combine many ideals but keep them veiled and hid- 
den, so that it presents an external appearance of simplicity and blandness, while convey- 
ing a flavor that is profound and unending... so that, as it is said, the writing seems deeper 
the more one measures it and more inexhaustible the more one tries to get to the end of it. 
The next best kind of writing achieves ‘having more’ of one of the ideals, and so it too will 
possess ‘resonance.’ The ingenious and ornate that presents an appearance of plainness 
and blandness, or the exceptional and awe-inspiring that presents an appearance of sim- 
plicity are examples of this type. 

“One can well enough understand the words of The Confucian Analects and The Six Clas- 
sics, but one cannot name their beauty. These works have a ‘resonance’ that is entirely natu- 
ral and uncalculated. The writings of the early historians Zuo Qiuming, Sima Qian, and 
Ban Gu have ample meaning but simple language. They present a plain and bland appear- 
ance and do not posture or pretend. Their ‘resonance’ is inherently dominant. The early 
poets Cao Cao and Liu Zhi, Shen Yue and Xie Lingyun, Xu Ling and Yu Xin, each carved 
out one version of the exceptional and developed it to an extreme. But each expressed the 
beauty of his style fully, so that there was nothing left over or held back. Consequently, it 
would be difficult to say that they achieved ‘resonance.’ 

“It is only Tao Qian who combines together all the marvels yet does not reveal the ‘tip 
of their sword.’ That is why his poetry is said to appear unadorned but in fact is colorful, to 
appear emaciated but in fact be sleek and plump, to seem at first disorderly and undisci- 
plined yet upon reading and rereading one sees that it is exceptional. Now, its colorfulness, 
plumpness, and exceptionality are the origins of its resonance. But the unadorned, emaci- 
ated, and disorderly and undisciplined appearance that it presents to the world is what al- 
lows its ‘resonance’ to be fully realized... . This is why among all poets, ancient and mod- 
ern, Tao Qian is preeminent. Furthermore, his poetry illustrates what I mean by saying 
that ‘resonance’ results from ‘having more’ than what is expressed. 

“As for ‘resonance in calligraphy, the Two Wangs (Wang Xizhi and Wang Xianzhi) 
stand supreme. ... It is only such styles, which show complete mastery of the technical 
standards but contain, as well, marvelous qualities that lie beyond those standards, that 
have far-reaching ‘resonance.’ In recent times the only calligrapher to display both superior 
learning and dominant ‘resonance’ was Su Shi. The preceding generation of scholars gen- 
erally insisted that Cai Junmo was the finest calligrapher of the dynasty, but Huang Ting- 
jian maintained that even Cai was not Su Shi’s equal. Su himself said, ‘Su Shungin and his 
older brother were truly outstanding calligraphers. Yet when their work does not “have 
more," it suffers from “not enough." If you're really going to "have more,” you must accu- 
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mulate and conceal it on the inside. You cannot display it all on the outside as they did.’ He 
also said, “This calligraphy is beautiful but suffers from having “resonance” like so-and-so's. 
That calligraphy is forceful but suffers from having “resonance” like so-and-so's . . . the 
breath, bone, and technical standards in Huang Tingjian’s calligraphy may all be criticized. 
Huang did, however, capture part of the "resonance" of Wang Xizhi's "Orchid Pavilion" 
masterpiece. ” 

Someone asked, “Earlier, you said that ‘resonance’ comes from ‘having more.’ But just 
now you have suggested [by quoting Su’s remarks about Huang Tingjian] that even cal- 
ligraphy that is in some sense ‘not enough’ may yet have ‘resonance.’ Is there some fur- 
ther explanation of this?” I replied, “In their learning, each of the ancients discovered his 
own approach, just like the different paths to enlightenment in Chan Buddhism.” 
Huang Tingjian’s special ‘path to enlightenment’ in calligraphy was ‘resonance.’ He ma- 
nipulated this one marvel and developed it into his own unique school of learning, It 
served him as a shortcut that allowed him to proceed directly to his goal. He was like the 
Buddhists who, in the parlance of their school, ‘leap all at once straight into the domain 
of a Tathagata.’ If you examine his ‘monastic discipline,’ his ‘meditation,’ and his ‘divine 
insight,’ he appears unprepared. Relying, nevertheless, on this elevated and marvelous 
knowledge, he achieves divine understanding in one great leap, so that he matches per- 
fectly with the ineffable. . . . 

“Moreover, the ‘resonance’ that comes from ‘having more’ does not exist in literary 
work alone. The activities of the ancient sages and the meritorious deeds of the ancients all 
evidence the same quality. ... What I am calling ‘resonance’ has had uninterrupted pres- 
ence from ancient to modern times. It must have been because the former worthies valued 
it so much that they kept silent about it and did not teach about it openly, leaving it for 
gentlemen of later ages to explain." 

For comprehensiveness and consistency, not only does Yan Yu, in his treat- 
ment of the subject, fall short of this entry, but even the likes of Lu Shiyong (sev- 
enteenth c.) and Wang Shizhen himself hardly maintain its high standards. 


Addendum:? In common parlance at the end of the Northern Song dynasty, 
people or objects thought to be attractive or well made were called “resonant,” as 
for example in the phrases “resonant garment,” “resonant plum,” and “resonant 
song." This usage is close to Fan Wen's application of the term to poetry, calligra- 
phy, and painting, which dates from the same period, so that there must be some 
connection between the two. 


From Music to the Literary and Visual Arts 


Fan Wen's analogy for the “resonance” in Huang Tingjian’s calligraphy, that he 
“leaped all at once straight into the domain of a Tathagata,” matches his asser- 
tions elsewhere that “to understand earlier literary works, the reader should do as 
the Chan monks do when they seek out a ‘doorway to enlightenment’” and 
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"scholars who would become good poets should first strive for a perceptive under- 
standing of earlier works; they should cultivate what the Chan monks refer to as 
the true dharma eye that sees into the mysteries, " as quoted from his Poetry Eyes 
(now lost) in various Song-dynasty sources." Such statements by Fan Wen an- 
ticipate Yan Yu's use of Chan in his Poetry Talks as an analogy for poetic ideals. 
Fan Wen's identification of "resonance" as the supreme achievement in poetry 
likewise anticipates Yan Yu's statement that "poetry has one supreme achieve- 
ment, which is ‘entry into the daemonic.' "9? 

Fan Wen’s explanation that "resonance" refers to what is "beyond the primary 
sound" and the lingering echo of “a residual sound” suffice to show that this use of 
"resonance" to describe either a person's manner or artistic style is an analogy taken 
from the field of music, just as is the ancient Indian equivalent for “resonance” 
(dhvani), discussed above. The same sort of analogy is evident in several Western 
statements about poetry. Joubert likened the effect of poetry to the lingering rever- 
berations of a plucked musical string, saying, “Dans le style poétique, chaque mot retentit 
comme le son d'une lyre bien montée, et laisse toujours aprés lui un grand nombre d'ondula- 
tions.” In a discussion of Romantic poetry, Jean Paul cites a passage in The Iliad and 
likens its effect to the hum of a vibrating string or bell whose note gradually fades 
away until the ear no longer hears it but it is still present in the mind (man das Ro- 
mantische des wogende Aussummen einer Saite oder Glocke nennt, in welchem die Tonwoge 
wie in immer ferneren Weiten verschwimmt und endlich sich verliert in uns selber und, obwohl 
aussen schon still, noch innen lautet).®* This resembles the description Li Záqing (late 
eighteenth c.) gives in his "Rhapsody on Hearing a Temple Bell at Night": "As it 
dies away, it eventually becomes so tiny and minute that it could not be further di- 
minished. It stops then continues again, it seems remote and then close. A gust of 
wind obliterates it, but a gentle breeze restores it to my ears." &? 

Thesameanalogy has been used to describe painting. Stendhallikenedthe effect 
that Ghirlandajo's paintings have upon the mind of the viewer to the way that music 
acts upon the imagination (La magie des lointains, cette partie de la peinture qui attache les 
imaginations tendres. .. . Par là elle se rapproche de la musique, elle engage l'imagination à finir 
ses tableaux; et si, dans le premier abord, nous sommes plus frappés par les figures du premier 
plan, c'est des objets dont les détails sont à moitié cachés par l'air que nous nous souvenons avec le 
plus de charme. (Son [Le Corrige] art fut de peindre comme dans le lointain même les figures du 
premier plan....C’estdela musique, etcen'estpasdelasculpture).9* 

The three critics, Joubert, Jean Paul, and Stendhal, all compared a certain 
lasting flavor that they found in poetry or painting to music with its “residual 
sounds” or notes that “trail far off but never end.” The statements of these three 
truly are "carts made to match the same wheel-ruts” or “neighbors that keep you 
from living alone” with the concept of “resonance” as developed anciently in 


China and in India. 
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When Xie He used the phrase “animation” to gloss “breath resonance,” in his 
first canon, he was not thinking about meaning that is concealed on the inside. In 
fact, he was only addressing the sense of “breath” in his compound, not that of 
“resonance.” Sikong Tu's phrase, “animated breath carries distantly,” provides a 
better explanation of Xie He's compound, “animated breath” explaining the real 
meaning of "breath" and “carries distantly” glossing “resonance.” The concept 
originated with Xie He, but Sikong Tu elaborated and polished it. What began 
as simple and rough gradually became refined. 

In the articulation of the concept, “breath” or “daemon” is used to show that 
the critic is not talking about body or form, and “resonance” is used to show he is 
not talking about ordinary sound. “Daemon” may be lodged inside form, but it is 
not the same as form in either appearance or substance. “Resonance” may follow 
upon a prior sound, but it does not have the clarity of ordinary sound. Still, “dae- 
mon” must avail itself of form to be seen, and “resonance” waits upon sound to be 
audible. ‘The two are not one, yet neither are they completely distinct. They are 
not identical but yet are inseparable. 

The Sutra of a Hundred Parables says, “There was a fool who went to another 
man's house. When the host gave him some food to eat, the fool complained that 
it was bland and flavorless, so the host added some salt. Seeing that the salt made 
the food tasty, the fool thought to himself, “What has made it tasty is that now it 
has salt. If just a little salt makes it this good, just think how a lot of salt would 
taste.’ With this, he began to eat salt all by itself.”® In his treatise on poetry, He 
Yisun (Ming dynasty) says, 


Nowadays, would-be painters always seek to capture a person’s likeness by making their 
portraits vacant and cool. It is what is known as “adding three whiskers on the chin” to 
perfect the likeness.” What they often do not realize is that it is necessary first to imbue 
the rest of the face and eyes with a certain liveliness and vitality. Only then will “adding the 
three whiskers” have the desired effect. Poets in recent times have likewise devoted them- 
selves to cultivating a lean and sparse style and strive for nothing but vacancy in their lan- 
guage. But if a portrait has no face, eyes, forehead, or chin, and has only “three whiskers,” 
who is going to know what to make of it?” 


As for the defects and mannerisms in the later history of the Southern School of 
painting and the Daemon Resonance School of poetry, were not the members 
guilty of “eating salt all by itself” and “having only three whiskers”? 

Wang Mingging (b. 1127) notes that there was a certain Wang Cheng who 
“was talented and learned, and liked to associate with the former Yuanyou pe- 
riod ministers. Fan Wen's Poetry Eyes from Hidden Stream acclaims him for his 
skill in poetry.” This must be the Wang Cheng who setves as interlocutor in 
Fan Wen's long entry on "resonance," quoted above. A colophon by Huang 


Tingjian criticizes a sample of early Song dynasty calligraphy, by Wang Zhu, 
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this way: “His brushwork is rounded and mature.... His work is flawed, how- 
ever, by a lack of resonance. ?? This is an example of what Wang Cheng means, 
in Fan Wen's entry, when he says that Huang Tingjian “considered resonance 
to be the most important quality in calligraphy.” In his Poetry Talks Là Ben- 
zhong (1084-1145) records that since Fan Wen “had studied poetry under 
Huang lingjian, he wanted every word he used to have literary precedent." 
Fan Wen's views on "resonance' must also have been an elaboration upon his 
teacher's understanding. Finally, Cai Tao's (d. ca. 1147) Collected Sayings notes 
that Fan Wen was, by nature and in his conduct, a decent and sincere man. He 
married Qin Guan's daughter and thus jokingly dubbed himself "the son-in-law 
of ‘mountains brush wispy clouds. ”” Aside from these trifles, nothing else is 
known about Fan Wen. 

Xie He's "breath resonance" is a term that all the world knows but has care- 
lessly misinterpreted, whereas Fan Wen’s superior treatment of "resonance" has 
long since sunk into obscurity so that today from our vantage point it is barely 
more than dust. 
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PART II 


METAPHOR, IMAGE, AND 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION 


C5 
METAPHORS HAVE TWO HANDLES 


AND SEVERAL SIDES 


"Explanation of the Hexagram Lines": "The first line shows the younger sister married off 
in a position subordinate to the real wife (Le., sororal polygyny). It suggests the idea of a lame 
person who yet can walk along. . . . The second line suggests the idea of a person blind in 
one eye who yet can see." 
Kong Yingda’s (574—648) subcommentary: "Although she is not the real wife, still her 
marriage preserves the ancient principle of conjugal union. Her situation is like chat of a 
lame man. Although his leg is not right, it does not keep him from walking. . . . Or her 
situation is like that of a person blind in one eye. Although his sight is not perfect, his 
blindness does not prevent seeing." 
— The Book of Changes, on the Guimei BIER Hexagram 
(The Symbol of the Marriage of a Younger Sister) 


3 


“Explanation of the Hexagram Lines”: “The third line shows a one-eyed man who thinks 
he can see, or a lame man who thinks he can walk well.” 


“Symbolism”: “A one-eyed man cannot see clearly. A lame man is not fit to walk together 


with.” 
— The Book of Changes, on the Lü FR Hexagram 
(The Symbol for Stepping Carefully) 


The analogies used to explain the two hexagrams are identical, but the import of 
the two go in precisely opposite directions. The Guimei hexagram refers to lame- 
ness and partial blindness favorably, although with some sympathy. The Li hexa- 
gram refers to lameness and partial blindness only to reject them, although it does 
so with some regret. The first begins by acknowledging the shortcomings of these 
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conditions but then treats them positively. The second begins by acknowledging 
the good points but then treats them negatively. 

We find the same situation in literary references to the plant althea, whose 
blossoms open in the morning and fall the same evening (so that it is also called 
“when the sun comes”). A preface to a poem by Su Yan (fourth c.) says, “While I 
delight in its buds, I am sad that their flowering does not last a single whole day.” 
This is to say that although he enjoys the morning blossoms, in the end he mostly 
feels regret that they are so short-lived. Yet Dongfang Shuo (154-93 B.c.) had 
written, "Ihe althea withers in the evening but flowers the next morning. A 
scholar, likewise, does not remain impoverished forever.” This is like the lines in 
Bo Juyi's “Unrestrained Words”: “Even the pine, after a thousand years, dies. / 
Althea blossoms, if just for one day, are still beautiful.” These writers were aware 
of what happens in the evening, yet what they stress is their appreciation of the 
morning blossoming. (Cf. Charles Reade, The Cloister and the Hearth: “Jerome re- 
ported that Clement’s spirit was willing, but his flesh was weak. ‘Good!’ said Anselm; ‘his 
flesh is weak, but bis spirit is willing’”)* Elsewhere in The Book of Changes, under the 
entry on the Kun Sf hexagram (The Symbol of Submission and Earth), we find 
the analogy of “a sack tied up.” According to Yao Peizhong (1792-1844), Xunzi 
and The Han Dynasty History both take this to be censorious and unfavorable, but 
in a memorial submitted to Emperor Wendi of the Wei (t. 220—226), Huo Xing 
used it as an auspicious phrase.” This is a comparable case. 

A particular object or image, when employed as a metaphor, may be used 
positively as praise or negatively as censure, or it may be expressive of delight or 
revulsion, the connotation changing this way and that. Students of rhetoric and 
stylistics may want to take note of this. One of the Stoic philosophers observed, 
“Everything bas two handles,” and people take hold of whichever suits their needs.’ 
Taking a clue from this, and mindful of early Chinese uses of the same phrase (to 
designate rewards and punishments, two devices used by the ruler to maintain 
order), I might call the concept I wish to discuss "the two handles of metaphor." 

The metaphor of the moon reflected in water, so often encountered in Bud- 
dhist writings, where it suggests something that cannot be grasped or held onto, 
presents another illustration of this phenomenon. The metaphor may be used to 
refer to the perfection of the highest religious truths, which are so elusive and 
mysterious that, regrettably, they can never be fully apprehended. When, how- 
ever, the same metaphor alludes to the "floating world" or the impermanence of 
all chings, there is implicit fault-finding with the world for being illusory and un- 
reliable. Although the image is the same, the judgment embedded in it differs, one 
being praise and the other detraction.? It is not difficult to adduce examples of 
this discrepancy, such as in the monk Huiyuan's (334-416) “The Meaning of Ma- 
hayana According to Kumarajiva.” Kumárajiva explains that the dharmakaya 
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manifestation of Buddha, in which he expounded the scripture to the bodhisat- 
tva, was a form that lacked the four bodily elements and the five senses. That 
manifestation was “like a reflection in a mirror or the moon in water. It appeared 
to have material form, but in fact there was nothing tangible about it, and actually 
it had no material form.” Here, the image of the moon reflected in water is used to 
praise the transcendent nature of the referent. Yet elsewhere in the same work 
Kumarajiva observes that “all worldly illusions and dreams" are “like images in 
mirrors or the moon in water—they do nothing but deceive both the mind and 
the eye." Here, the image is used to evoke the unfavorable aspects of its subject,” 

Literary works evidence this same discrepancy in their use of the moon meta- 
phor. Li Bo penned these lines to celebrate the vacuity of the mind of a painter: 
"Like the moon reflected in water, there is nothing there to hold onto." A grave 
inscription by Wei Chuhou (eighth c.) records a response that Chan Master Shili 
made to Emperor Xunzong: “Buddha is like the moon reflected in water: it can be 
seen but not caught in the hand."? Shi Jianwu's (eighth c.) "Listening to a South- 
ern Monk Reciting a Gatha” says, “A compassionate wind blew away all the six 
impurities / Then the moon could be seen in the clear water.” All of these refer 
to lofty levels of truth or accomplishment that are supreme and unapproachable. 
Like the comment by Confucius’ disciple, who said, “The more I look up at the 
Master's teaching, the higher it appears. I see it before me, and suddenly it is be- 
hind me,” or the statement, “I look up to the towering mountain. Although I can- 
not go to it, my heart moves toward it.” They are all expressions of deference and 
praise.!* Then there are contrary usages like that of Li She (ninth c.), who, when 
his wife left to become a nun, wrote, “Even if I glimpse her again in a vacant door- 
way / It will be like seeing the autumn moon reflected in the water,”” Huang 
Tingjian's (1045-1105) song lyric says, “Like picking a blossom in a mirror / Or 
grabbing at the moon in water / I stare at you but cannot get near to you.” The 


song “Hope Betrayed” in The Story of the Stone says: 


In vain were all her sighs and tears, 
In vain were all his anxious fears: 

As moonlight mirrored in the water 
Or flowers reflected in a glass.” 


In such passages, what was originally a Chan image is appropriated to express 
romantic longings over an enticing lover who cannot, in fact, be approached. ‘The 
idea is much like “dabbing some sugared water on his nose, where he will never be 
able to lick it” (from The Water Margin) or “putting a drop of sugared water in his 
nostril or liquid amber oil on his chest, where he'll try in vain to lick it” (from 
Yang Shen’s [1488-1559] “Romantic Notions”). These are all expressions of re- 
gret over a longing that cannot be satisfied. 
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Shenzi (third c. s.c.) says, “A mirror is originally blank and takes no action, 
yet it fully reveals the beauty or ugliness of whatever stands before it. A scale is 
originally level and takes no action, yet it accurately displays the relative weight 
of objects placed upon it,”” Wang Chong's (27-91) Disquisitions says, "Like the 
equilibrium of a scale or the blank face of a mirror.” Zhuge Liang (181-234) 
says, "My mind is like a scale, which does not lose its equilibrium for any per- 
son.” Wang Ya (late eighth c.) claims, "My empty mind emulates the scale that 
has no bias.” All these statements use the scale as a metaphor for a mind that 
has no prejudice or bias. Such a mind reacts to persons or events it encounters 
by measuring each fairly and accurately. The statements use the metaphor ap- 
provingly. On the other hand, Zhu Xi says, “The equilibrium of the mind is like 
that of a scale. As long as no object is placed on it, the scale remains level. But as 
soon as something is placed on it, the scale loses its equilibrium."? Zhou Liang- 
gong (1612-1672) says, “Buddhists use the metaphors of ‘blossom-friend’ and 
‘scale-friend.’ The former is a friend whose affections flourish or wither as cir- 
cumstances change, and the latter is one whose interest in you rises or falls ac- 
cording to the things he sees in your possession.””” These statements focus on 
the mind's loss of equilibrium and people's rush to align themselves with the 
powerful. Here the metaphor is used censoriously. Note that “scale-friend” is 
precisely what Liu Jun (462-521) had in mind when he criticized "measuring- 
friends” who “carry scales.”” 

Different generations or countries are likewise apt to grasp onto opposite 
“handles” of the same metaphor. For example, in both Italian and English there is 
the saying that a person’s looks “can stop the hands of a clock,” but the import of 
the metaphor differs from one language to the other. A work of Italian fiction 
says, “This woman could make the hands of a clock stand still” (Quel pezzo di donna 
che fa fermare gli orologi), exclaiming over the beauty of her face.” This is similar to 
Song Zhiwen's (d. 712) poem that celebrates the “alluring beauty" of Xi Shi's 
"powdered face”: seeing her, “Startled birds fly into the net of pines, / 
Frightened fish dive under the lotus blossoms” or to the description in The Story of 
the Stone of the “girls in their brilliant summer dresses, beside which the most vivid 
hues of plant and plumage became faint with envy. . . "7 On the other hand, 
when mocking two women's vulgar appearance, the English playwright J. B. 
Priestly wrote, “But then there's one or two faces ere that "ud stop a clock.” This is like 
the village wife in the Ming dynasty play The Aunt, who describes her own ugliness 
this way: “The donkey that sees me is startled, the horse gallops away, and camel 
does somersaults!"? A foreign scholar who has written about perennial problems 
in translation has discussed words or phrases in related languages that look the 
same but turn out to have dissimilar meanings, and these he compares to “friends” 
who laugh at you behind your back (les faux amis), and warned translators to be on 
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their guard against them.?? The two "handles" of metaphor also resemble the two 
faces of false friends. 

Metaphors may have two handles, but they also have several sides. Now, a 
certain thing may be one, but its qualities and capabilities are likely to be many. 
Consequently, the one thing is not restricted to one use or one effect. Those 
who employ a figure of speech may do so with different aspects of the figure in 
mind or with a different feature in view, so that even when the denotatum is the 
same the significatum will vary. That is why a single image may fulfill several dif- 
ferent purposes or meanings even while it remains the same. To take the moon 
as an example, the image is of something both round and bright. The coexis- 
tence of these two qualities in the single image is reminiscent of the observation 
in Mozi that a stone contains both hardness and whiteness, so that the two 
qualities are “not mutually exclusive" but rather "mutually fulfilling.?! It is also 
like Tbe Sürangama Sutra's assertion that both vacuity and soil are present every- 
where in the ground. When soil is dug out of the ground, the vacuity there is 
revealed. Thus, the "two qualities are universal" yet "they do not dominate or 
extinguish each other." 

The moon may be used as a metaphor for a mirror, as in Yu Xin's (513-581) 
poem "The Mirror”: “A moon appears but without its cassia tree.” Here, the 
metaphor is based upon the quality of brightness shared by mirror and moon, and 
it may be that the poet is also thinking of the quality of roundness common to 
both. The moon is also used as a metaphor for cakes of powdered tea or incense, 
as in Wang Yucheng's (954-1001) poem on dragon-phoenix tea, "It is as circular 
as the hoary moon-wheel in the third month of autumn.” Compare Su Shi's lines, 
"We brought nothing but a tiny round moon from the heavens / To sample in the 
waters of this world's number two spring"; Wang Yisun's (1240-1290) song lyric 
on dragon-spittle incense, “A lone peak in swirling mist / Layers of waves beneath 
a waning moon’; and Zhou Mi's (b. 1232) song lyric on the same subject, “Who 
works the jade that drips from the Li Mountain palace? /.À musk moon with twin 
hearts.?* All these analogies are based on the roundness of the moon and have 
nothing to do with its brightness. 

The moon can also be used as a metaphor for eyes, emphasizing their steady 
vision and clarity of perception, as in Su Shi's lament for Li Taiging, "When he 
read, his eyes shone like the moon.” Su is not saying that Li has "round eyes and 
circular pupils." The moon can also be used as a metaphor for a female ruler, ex- 
pressing the idea of the great yin force controlling the heavens, as in the very first 
poem in Chen Ziang' (661-702) series, "Moved By Events”: "A new moon 
emerges from the western sea / Replacing the yang force as it rises? Chen Hang 
(1785-1826) explains that this is a veiled reference to Empress Wu Zitian.?" Here, 
the poet is not thinking either of roundness or brightness—it would be absurd to 
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force some interpretation about old lady Wu's “round visage resembling a moon" 
or her “beaming face shining on her subjects.” 

"Moon-eyes"(yueyan. HIR) and “moon-face” (yuemian H JHJ) are both com- 
mon expressions used to describe a person's appearance. The former is based 
upon the brightness of the moon and the latter upon its round shape. Each ex- 
pression, then, appropriates a single aspect or “side” of the nature of the moon. 
Let us return to The Book of Changes to find a similar example of this divergence. 
Under the Kun hexagram, the classic says, “It is advantageous, having the correct- 
ness of a mare.”*® The horse is used as an image of Kun (The Symbol of Submis- 
sion and Earth) because of the animal’s “obedience.” In the “Treatise on the 
Hexagrams,” however, the text says, “The Qian hexagram (The Symbol of Firm- 
ness and Heaven) is the horse,” referring this time to the animal's “strength.””” 
Both passages refer to the same animal, but one celebrates its tractable nature 
while the other dwells on its physical power. 

The foregoing discussion of “handles” may now be amplified with this con- 
cept of “side.” In the passages quoted above on the reflection of the moon in 
water, the basic idea conveyed by each, whether the implicit judgment was fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, was of something that can be gazed at but not ap- 
proached or apprehended. Thus, two different handles were used, yet the pas- 
sages were all situated on the same side. But consider the following passages. 
The Avatarnsaka Sutra says, “The ineffable wisdom of the Tathagata’s dharma 
body is like reflections cast separately by the same thing in the physical world.” 
Chengguan's (738-839) commentary explains, “It is like the moon appearing in a 
myriad different rivers. The reflections of the moon are many, but the moon it- 
self is one." Wang Anshi's poem on a dream says, “The moon appears in a 
thousand rivers but remains one / The monk is no longer part of the mortal 
world."? In an encomium on a portrait of a monk, Huang Tingjian wrote, “Its 
reflection falls upon a thousand rivers, but who really knows where the moon 
is?" and on another portrait, "With no-mind, he meditated on ten thousand 
things, like a single moon appearing in a thousand rivers." ? Zhu Song's (1097- 
1143) poem on a visit to Puzhao Pagoda says: 


His sacred person is like the hoary moon 
That appears wherever there is water. 

All at once it fills the entire length of the river, 
Not just a few counties, ^ 


These usages all invoke the moon in water as an image of universality, conveying 
the idea of a single underlying principle chat petvades a myriad of different mani- 
festations. This is the second "side" ofthe metaphor of the moon in water. 

Li Bo's poem addressed to the monk Zhongjun contains the line "Your medi- 
tating mind resembles the moon reflected in water."? This is like Li's use of the 
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image in his encomium on Zhigong's painting, quoted earlier, and is still the first 
"side" of the metaphor. The same poet's funerary inscription for the virtuous lady 
of Liyang, however, says, “Bright through a thousand autumns, she is like the 
moon in water." Here, Li Bo is thinking of the woman's inextinguishable purity, 
the radiance of her character and repute, which will always be new. This is the 
third “side” of the metaphor of the moon reflected in water. 

The novella A Stone to Sober Up Drunken Men (seventeenth c.) contains this 
poem written to make fun ofa courtesan: 


She nests with the crimson phoenix 

and also the common crow. 
Powder is applied each evening 

and face-paint the next morning. 
Her heart is like the moon 

reflected in ten thousand streams, 


The pure light hardly knows 
where it's stopped this night! 


Here, a metaphor commonly used to eulogize Buddhist truths is used to ridicule 
a courtesan. This is the same "side" of the metaphor as that in The Avatamsaka Su- 
tra and the literary works by Wang Anshi, Huang Tingjian, and Zhu Song, but 
the "handle" is different. 

A single thing may be viewed from different perspectives and will appear 
differently in each. When a writer uses a metaphor, he takes what he wants 
from it. Ordinarily, he has just a single one of its possible meanings or applica- 
tions in mind and does not intend the others. If readers devise their own inter- 
pretations and let their minds go astray, they will be just like che blind man ridi- 
culed in Su Shi's essay "Parable of the Sun," who struck a platter and thought 
he thus determined what the sun sounds like or felt a candle and thought he 
thus determined the shape of the sun.” The Nirvana Sutra says, “Metaphors do 
not necessarily use the complete meaning of the image employed. Some use only 
a small portion of it, while others use a large portion of it"? The Translation of 
Names (twelfth c.) likewise has a heading called “portions of metaphors.?? 
These two works use "portion" (fen 77) in the sense of what I am calling “side,” 
that is, to refer to a selective use of the meanings of a metaphor. I remember 
reading a child’s song written by a British poet, which has the lines, “A pin has a 
head, but no hair; / A clock has a face, but no mouth there; / Needles have eyes, but they 
cannot see,”! Many more examples are given, all of which help to clarify the no- 
tion of “using only a portion of a metaphor.” The Translation of Names also says, 
“A snowy mountain may be used as an analogy for a white elephant, but what of 
the tail and tusks? A full moon may be a metaphor for a face, but where are its 
eyebrows and eyes??? These are like-minded words.” 
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"HUMAN LIFE IS LIKE ICE 


Death is resting, life is toiling. How could the frozen waters of winter compare with the 
thawed ice of spring? — Zhang Heng (78-139), “Rhapsody on a Skull" 


The idea invoked here about the continuity of life and death does not go be- 
yond what is found in certain passages in Zhuangzi. For example, “The living 
and the dead, the surviving and the lost, are all one body... . [Heaven] has me 
toiling through a life, eases me with old age, and rests me with death." And 
again, “A man's birth is a gathering of cosmic breath. When it gathers together 
he is alive, and when it disperses he is dead. . . . It transforms once and he is 
alive. It transforms again and he is dead.” Zhang Heng's ice metaphor, which 
he combines with this idea, is itself derived from Huainanzi: “Upon the approach 
of winter, water freezes into ice. As it greets spring, ice breaks up into water. Ice 
and water replace each other seasonally in this way. As the cycle rushes onward, 
what does either state know of suffering or pleasure? ? And again, “(The Fash- 
ioner of Things) is like the potter with his clay. When he takes clay out of the 
ground and fashions it into vessels, it is the same clay as it was when still lying in 
the ground. Later, the vessel breaks or crumbles and it returns to its former 
place. Then the clay back on the ground is the same clay that once formed the 
vessel. . . . A wall standing upright is not as good as one toppled over, and the 
best is a wall that was never made at all. Ice that has formed is not as good as ice 
that has melted, and the best is ice that has never formed at all.” (See che simi- 
lar passage in the Huainanzis "Comments on Mountains" chapter.)? Wang 
Chong's (27-91) Disquisitions likewise says, “Human life is like ice. Water freezes 
to become ice, and cosmic breath accumulates to form a living person. Ice lasts 
but a single winter before it melts, and a life lasts but one hundred years and 
then ends in death.” 


“HUMAN LIFE IS LIKE ICE” WO IZI 


In Buddhist writings this metaphor became a stock figure of speech, as in The 
Sarangama Sutra, “Beginning and end define each other, and birth and extinction 
follow each other. Birth and death, death and birth, birth after birth and death 
after death, these are like a torch waved round and round in a circle. Ananda, life 
is like water that forms into ice. Eventually, the ice melts and becomes water 


again,” A poem by Cold Mountain, the Tang dynasty monk, says: 


You want an analogy for life and death? 
Compare them to ice and water. 
Water congeals to form ice, 

Ice melts to turn back to water.® 


The analogy is also found in later Confucian works, such as Zhang Zai's 
(1020-1077) Correcting Errors: “The gathering and dispersing of cosmic breath (qi 
JA) in the universe is like the freezing and melting of ice in bodies of water.” And 
again, “When water in the sea freezes it turns into ice, but when it begins to flow 
it turns to liquid again. . . . Extrapolating from this, one can discover the principle 
of life and death.” 

Yet this same Confucian philosopher, Zhang Zai, also turned the ice analogy 
to a different purpose, saying: “Human nature in people is like the nature of water 
in ice. The frozen and melted forms of water may differ, but its inner nature re- 
mains the same.” In the next century, the Confucian Cheng Xun seized upon 
this statement and questioned his teacher, Zhu Xi, about it: “Master Zhang said, 
‘Human nature in people is like the nature of water in ice. . . . If, however, you 
follow this to its logical conclusion, I fear there is no avoiding falling in with the 
Buddhists. How would you instruct me, teacher?” Zhu Xi replied, “The Cheng 
brothers used to quote Zhang Zai’s sayings to caution their students against er- 
ror. It was precisely such sayings as the one you ask about that provoked them to 
do this. "1 

Zhang Zai's use of the ice and water analogy in his discussion of cosmic breath 
resembles the point made in Huainanzi, Wang Chong's Disquisitions, and Bud- 
dhist writings about the inseparability of life and death (the circle of generation). 
Zhang Zai's use of the analogy in his discussion of human nature, however, goes 
beyond those in Huainanzi and Disquisitions. In that instance, Zhang's statement 
does indeed resemble the Buddhist habit of equating the false with the true or 
delusion with enlightenment (the circle of cognition). 

Actually, what Buddhists had done, long before Zhang Zai, was to take the 
figure of speech about ice and give it a second meaning, This second meaning is 
exemplified by the following: Sengzhao (384—414) wrote, “True ice melts into 
water, and false water hardens as ice.” Zhiyi (538-597) wrote, “Lack of under- 
standing gradually transforms into understanding, just as thawing ice transforms 
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into water. The new state is not a distantly separate thing and does not come 
from somewhere else." And again, "If you hada person who did not recognize ice, 
you could point to water and call it ‘ice’ and point to ice and call it ‘water.’ These 
are just names for different states; there are not really two distinct things at all.”” 
As Huike, a monk of the Northern Qi dynasty (550—577), says in Jingjue's Precepts 
on the Lankavatara Sutra, "Ice comes from water and yet is capable of blocking wa- 
ter. Moreover, when the ice melts the water flows freely. False notions arise from 
true ones and yet are capable of confounding the truth. Moreover, when false no- 
tions are obliterated, the truth shows through."? Zongmi (780-841) says, “Ap- 
pellations of che dharma [used by the various sects] are essentially interchange- 
able. Being interchangeable they are in mutual accord. Whether we call it frozen 
or flowing, a river is still water.”* The iterations of this image extend down to 
Zhuhong in the Ming dynasty: “Truth gives rise to falsehood, and apart from 
falsehood no truth exists. Water hardens to create ice, and apart from ice no wa- 
ter exists. The form is one but the function is two.” 

From these passages we see that Cheng Xun’s “fear” about the dangerous im- 
plications of Zhang Zai’s statement was not unfounded. Now, among Song- 
dynasty Confucians, Zhu Xi was the most learned and insightful concerning 
schools of thought. Yet when Cheng Xun questioned him, rather than directly 
addressing the “incriminating evidence” against Zhang Zai, Zhu Xi chose to talk 
around the issue and assigned little blame. Could it be that Zhu Xi kept his 
opinions to himself out of respect for Zhang Zai’s stature as a venerable and 
worthy Confucian philosopher? 

Once the ice and water analogy was plucked from its original context in 
Zhang Heng’s rhapsody, there was no shortage of scholars bent upon novelty 
who neglected the close at hand to search for the exotic. Mindful that another of 
Zhang Heng’s compositions, “The Rhapsody on the Western Metropolis,” 
makes mention of Buddhist sramana, these scholars forgot all about the earlier use 
of the ice and water analogy in Huainanzi. Instead, they spoke of how the sutras 
were brought to China on a white horse during the Han dynasty, and asserted 
that Zhang Heng must have gotten his analogy from Buddhist sources, learning 
it by hearsay. 16 Buddhists reiterated these claims, attaching themselves eagerly to 
them. After all, ever since the appearance of the preface to Biographies of Immortals, 
falsely attributed to the Han author Liu Xiang, Buddhists have been fond of 
quoting “statements” by Liu and other Han writers about the early entry and in- 
fluence of Buddhism in China, thus seeking to fabricate the most attractive facade 
possible for their own doorway." In the case of Zhang Heng, however, this effort 
to associate themselves with a Han dynasty figure must be judged a failure. 
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CY 
IMAGERY IN THE CHANGES. 


AND THE SONGS’ 


The Book of Changes contains both real emblematic images and fanciful ones. Real em- 
blematic images include, for example, “on the earth there is water” or “within the earth 
wood grows." These are not just empty phrases, devoid of a corresponding reality, and 
hence they are called "real." Fanciful emblematic images include "Heaven lies within the 
mountain" and “wind issues forth from fire." In such instances, there is no reality that cor- 
responds to the words. The phrase is imagined to convey a particular idea, hence it is called 
“fanciful.” 


— Kong Yingda's (574-648) subcommentary on The Book of Changes 


I note that the “Great Appendix” to the Changes says, “The sages were able to sur- 
vey all the confused diversities under Heaven. They observed forms and phenom- 
ena, and made representations of things and their attributes. These were called 
the emblematic images (xiang R).” This concept of the emblematic images in 
the Changes, like that of the fanciful ones discussed above, is similar to Giambatti- 
sta Vico's notion of fictional images used to embody and transmit abstract con- 
cepts (i caratteri poetici, che sono generi o universali fantastici). 

Such images, of course, operate largely on the same principles as the practice 
of "conveying intent indirectly by borrowing concrete things," so widespread in 
the Chinese poetic tradition. Because of this similarity, Chen Kui (1128-1203) 
could write, “The Book of Changes requires its emblematic images (xiang) to express 
fully the meaning of the hexagrams; The Book of Songs needs its similes (bi FE) to 
convey the emotions in its pieces. How could any written work dispense with 
figurative imagery (yu Ig Similarly, in his essay on “The Teachings of the 
Changes,” Zhang Xuecheng (1738-1801) wrote, “Emblematic images have wide 
distribution and application. They are not found only in the Changes. . . . Al- 
though the Changes’ emblematic images extend to each one of the Six Classics, 
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they have particular affinity with the similes and metaphors in the Songs. The two 
are like the inside and outside of the same thing." Actually, although the two may 
have similar faces, their intrinsic natures are quite different and ought to be dis- 
tinguished. 

Those who would explain abstruse principles and ideas often resort to analo- 
gies based on familiar things or fictional images derived from concrete reality. 
These are utilized as vehicles that carry one into the realm of subtle investiga- 
tions, that is, they are what Buddhists refer to as expedient means or devices. 
Whether in ancient or modern times, philosophers have all used this method. In 
extreme cases, thinkers have amplified the subtle import of these figures of 
speech, claiming that the creation of grand ideas (die gróssten und kübnsten Theorien) 
invariably springs from (geboren) the fashioning of new similes or brilliant analo- 
gies (ein neues Bild, ein auffallendes Gleichnis), so that such figurative language comes 
to be viewed as the tool that enables insight to be gained (Das Erkennen ist nur ein 
Arbeiten in den beliebtesten Metaphern) or a stairway leading to the height of reason 
(l'image médiatrice)” But are not such assertions instances of “the guest drowning 
out the host" or "moving the target toward the arrow"? 

The emblematic images in The Book of Changes are there to convey ideas through 
analogies; they are what have been called “illustrations of the Way, but notthe Way 
themselves." In using such illustrations of the Way, one must not become stuck on 
a particular image but rather remain free to move from one to another image. More- 
over, once the Way has been conveyed by an illustration or an idea clarified, one 
should not be enamored of the image but should feel free to discard it. A host of 
well-known sayings refer precisely to this process of utilizing then forgetting expe- 
dient language to attain an insight, including “you discard the raft when you reach 
the shore,” “you stop pointing once the moon has been sighted,” and “when you 
catch the fish or the rabbit you throw away the net or the snare.” 

Imagery and similes used in poetry, however, are of a different order. The lan- 
guage of poetry, after all, is essentially and intrinsically imagistic. Ifone were to “dis- 
card the image or forget the words,” there would be no poem; and if one were to 
change the images and words, it would result in a different poem or something 
other than a poem. ‘Therefore, the emblematic images in the Changes remain sepa- 
rate and apart from the meanings associated with them; they are guideposts to a 
meaning (sign). The referential imagery and similes in poetry, on the other hand, are 
inseparable from the meanings they convey. They are the very tracks of the ideas 
they embody (icon). The former can be replaced by other formulations, while the 
latter do not permit alteration without changing the meaning.” 

. Wang Bi (226-249) was worried that readers of the Changes would become 
hooked on the emblematic images and linger endlessly on the words of the classic. 
That is why in his essay on these images he says the following, reiterating the 
point several times: 
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Words are used to clarify the meaning of the emblematic images; and once the image is 
understood, the words can be forgotten. The emblematic images are used as storehouses of 
concepts; and once the concept is apprehended, the image can be forgotten. . . . Conse- 
quently, he who forgets the image still retains the concept, just as he who forgets the words 
retains the image. . . . For this reason, once the category (lei #8) is established, the particu- 
lar image can be forgotten; and as long as the meaning is consistent, new signs can be used. 
If the meaning, for example, is that of strength, images aside from the horse may also be 
used. If che category is that of docility, images aside from the ox may also be cited. As long 
as the explanations conform to the concept of docility, why must the image of the Kun JH 
hexagram (submissiveness, receptivity) be ox and ox alone? As long as the meaning agrees 
with that of strength, why must the image of the Qian BF hexagram (firmness, dominance) 
be horse and horse alone??? 


Since the emblematic images remain separate and apart from the meanings as- 
sociated with them, their content is not fixed. Sheep may be substituted for ox, or 
duck for another water fowl. That is why in the “Explanations of the Hexagrams” 
section of the Changes we find that horse is used as an image of the Qian hexagram 
but so too is tree fruit. Likewise, the ox is used as an image of the Kun hexagram 
but so too are a cloth and a kettle. ‘This is possible because when describing the 
nature of Qian it makes no difference whether the image selected is tree fruit or 
horse, and when describing the nature of Kun it makes no difference whether the 
image selected is cloth and kettle or ox. Now, if such substitutions were extended 
to The Book of Songs, if for example we took the line “Subdued, our horses whinny" 
(from “Our Chariots are Strong”) or the line “The oxen’s ears are flapping” (from 
“No Sheep”) and changed them to “Caw-caw, the cock crows” and “The ele- 
phants’ ears are waving,” it would be a case of making the whole person jump by 
plucking out one hair or moving a single checker and transforming the entire 
board: the mood and appearance of the entire song would be altered, resulting in a 
completely different look and a new piece.!! The difference of an inch produces a 
divergence one thousand miles wide—this is because the imagery and similes in 
the Songs are inseparable from the meanings they convey. 

Imagery and similes are needed to explore and analyze abstract thought, yet 
those who are clear and discriminating thinkers use them with a sense of caution. 
This is because fanciful analogies ate also capable of eclipsing the thought behind 
them, and colorful language may easily usurp an idea. This is what Han Feizi de- 
scribed as the ladies-in-waiting from Qin, who supplanted their mistress in her 
new husband's eyes, or the jewelry case from Chu, which proved to be more 
highly prized than the pearl inside.” Wang Bi had no choice but to utter his ear- 
nest warning. In its discussion of parables, The Discourse on the Prajna Paramita Su- 
tra observes that as the various buddhas fashioned sermons out of their many 
sayings, terms, and parables, to the dull-witted these only succeeded in producing 
attachments. For those listeners who are unable to grasp the idea and forget the 
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words, the language proceeds to do violence to the idea. They end up taking the 
expedient device as the reality or conclude that the fanciful parable is true sub- 
stance (converting Metaphors into Proprieties [Thomas Browne]; l'image masque l'objet 
et que l'on fait de l'ombre un corps [Jouberc]).^ This, then, is a common failing in at- 
tempts to advance toward the Way or achieve wisdom. 

Early philosophers knew full well that words may do violence to ideas. That 
is why some of them used words to invalidate words, that is, they employed 
words to break the grip of words. Bach time they made a statement, they would 
immediately contradict it to invalidate it. Guan Yinzi says, "Centipedes eat 
snakes [i.e., their brains], snakes eat frogs, and frogs eat centipedes, completing 
the circle. The words of the sage are similat. .. . The wisest of sages does not 
leave behind a single word."? The ancient Greek skeptics also used contrary 
statements to invalidate positive assertions, and then proceeded to contradict 
their contradictions (like a purge which drives the substance out and then in its turn is 
itself eliminated). Buddhist writings, such as certain sections of the Vimalakirti 
Sutra and Sengzhao's The Treasury of Precious Things, are grand visions developed 
out of this basic technique. 

Just as with logical assertions, imagery and similes may also be employed in 
such a way as to undercut or eradicate each other—an example of this is the 
philosophical work, Zhuangzi, Luo Bi once remarked enviously, "One of the great 
difficulties in literary work is to devise multiple similes for a single idea. Zbuangzi 
is one work whose fanciful illustrations seem never to be exhausted," and he goes 
on to adduce several passages. Now, as appropriate as it may seem to judge 
Zhuangzi by literary standards, doing so does not get at the essential purpose of 
the work. The use of multiple similes to convey a single idea is a technique phi- 
losophers adopt in an attempt to prevent the reader from becoming fixated on a 
particular analogy and clinging to it rather than to the idea. When the stars come 
out, the moon loses its brightness; when set in a forest, the single tree loses its 
unique appeal; and a quick give-and-take enlivens the mind. When analogies and 
illustrations are presented en masse, each vying to be the most apt or alluring, the 
insights keep shifting and according themselves to different vehicles. In this way, 
each analogy gives way to the next and none lingers, the writing flows and does 
not dwell on a single notion, and the thought penetrates to all aspects of the sub- 
ject and does not guard a single corner. 

Among Western philosophers, Henri Bergson is the most fond of devising 
similes and analogies. Bertrand Russell once criticized him for this, observing, 
“The number of similes for life to be found in his works exceeds the number in any poet 
known to me."? Yet Bergson himself explained that he used such numerous illus- 
trations (beaucoup d'images divers) so as to prevent the ideas he sought to suggest 
from being usurped by any one of them (on empéche l'une quelconque d'entre elles 
d'usurper la place de l'intuition).? Freud said something comparable: “In psychology we 
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can only describe things with the help of analogies. . . . But we have constantly to keep chang- 
ing these analogies, for none of them lasts us long enough.” 

It is tempting to evaluate the ancient philosopher by this modern rationale: if 
we attribute to Zhuangzi the same intent, we might not be far off. As for the 
abundant use ofimagery and similes in poetry, their effect, which is cumulative and 
convergent, is like that of troops that attack from four sides or the eight instru- 
ments that play together as an orchestra; even light objects, if there are enough of 
them, will eventually break the cart axle, and buckets of dirt, if they keep coming, 
will eventually pile up to form a hill. This is unlike the use and effect of figures of 
speech in philosophy, which is dispersive and diversionary: now this and then that, 
each is dropped as soon as it is uttered, or each in a string replaces and undercuts 
the one that precedes. The two uses ought to be distinguished. 

The emblematic images in the Changes are grass huts in which to lodge ideas 
temporarily, or they are way stations that briefly halt the passing traveler with 
their promise of sustenance and repose. The poetic imagery in the Songs, by con- 
trast, is a permanent dwelling to which the feelings of the poet make their final 
return, or it is the home in which the family members gather to express their joys 
and sorrows. 

If you look upon the emblematic images in the Changes as if they were the po- 
etic imagery in the Songs, that is like gathering the spring blossoms over here and 
also collecting the fragrant grasses over there, and is quite permissible. After all, 
the literary scholar Liu Xie (ca. 465-ca. 522) asserted that “The Changes is the 
model for several major expository prose forms,” and Han Yu extolled the classic 
as "marvelous yet methodical.” Although such readings may slight the philo- 
sophical depths of the classic, they emphasize its literary qualities. Falling short in 
one regard, they make up for it in another, so that no permanent damage has been 
done. We recall the saying in Guan Yinzi that the sage’s words should obliterate 
each other, like the snake, frog, and centipede that consume each other. Yet in his 
poem "The Frog" Su Shi wrote, "Don't you dare catch the centipede / The hun- 
gry snake wont let you escape,” which Shi Yuanzhi’s commentary elaborates 
upon this way: “Someone drew a painting of a centipede, a frog, and a snake, ex- 
plaining that the centipede fears the frog, the frog fears the snake, and the snake, 
in turn, fears the centipede. Now that they are all gathered together in one scene, 
even though they may wish to consume each other, none dares to make the first 
move. In this way, actually, they restrain each other. If any one of them were re- 
moved, another would indulge his deadly appetite.”” Here we see that this 
grouping of animals, which might potentially lead to mutual annihilation, may 
also result in mutual preservation. It is just like this that the philosopher's goal of 
forgetting the words, once the idea has been grasped, and forgetting the emblem- 
atic image, once the words have been found, is transformed by the poet into a de- 
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sire to search out and dwell on phrases and lines, that is, to retain the sweet blos- 
soms in the mouth, chewing on them and savoring them. 

If, however, you look upon the poetic imagery in The Book of Songs as if it was 
the emblematic images in the Changes, equating that which is inseparable from 
meaning to that which always remains apart from it, then, armed with the con- 
viction that “there are not yet definitive interpretations of the Songs,” you proceed 
to write commentaries whose findings belie their high-minded claims, like a man 
who chases after women while speaking of virtue. Forgetting the words, you seek 
the idea beyond the language. Jumping over the imagery, you try to gauge the in- 
tent above the form. You lose what you began with and will never find your way 
back to where you started. When poetry is read this way, convoluted reasoning 
that is used to trap an unsuspecting idea passes for profound insight into the 
poet's hidden intent. The commentator gropes in shadows for meanings to tack 
on to the piece, or he tears holes in its gorgeous silk. ‘The classicist Kuang Heng’s 
explanations of the Songs turns into the diviner Guan Lu's guessing at objects un- 
der an inverted bowl.” Lectures on the classics from behind a purple curtain are 
transformed into criminal investigations into veiled poetic slander, like the trial 
conducted at Crow Terrace.” 

From the Han dynasty on there have always been scholars who specialized in 
this approach to poetry and became famous for it. At least they avoided the criti- 
cism leveled at old Master Gao, who was said to be too rigid and unimaginative in 


his interpretation of poetry!” 
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C4 


GIFTS WITH SYMBOLIC MEANINGS 


In addition, you sent me a box of ornaments to adorn my hair and a stick of pomade to 
make my lips smooth. It was most kind of you; but for whom am I to make myself attrac- 
tive now? ... This jade bracelet is something I wore as a child: I send it to you to serve as a 
gentleman's belt pendant. Jade is firm, sleek, and unchanging. A bracelet has no break from 
beginning to end. Here are also a skein of tangled thread and a tea roller of mottled bam- 
boo. These things have no intrinsic value, but they are to signify that I want you to be as 
true as jade and that my own love will be unbroken like the bracelet. The spots on the 
bamboo are like the marks of my tears, and my unhappy thoughts are as tangled as the 
thread. I convey my feelings through these gifts. 


— from Yingying’s letter to her lover, Zhang, in “The Story 
of Yingying,” by Yuan Zhen (779-831) 


Yingying presents her lover with a jade bracelet, using the substance it is made 
from as a metaphor for her hopes regarding her lover and its shape as an analogy 
for her own devotion. The one gift thus conveys two meanings, one for him and 
another for herself. It resembles the gift in Lu Tong's (d. 835) poem, “Ever Since 
He Left,” where the woman says, 


I have a pair of jade bracelets, 

Which I send to show how I miss you. 
The circular shape stands for my love, 
The jade represents your virtue.! 

The first part of Yingyings letter quoted above (on the hair ornaments and 
pomade) is reminiscent of Xu Shu's (Later Han) letter to her husband, which 
says, “I shall not play my plain zither until you return. Nor shall I look into my 
clear mirror until you come back. 5o long as I do not attend upon your bright 
countenance, my precious hair ornaments will remain unused. While I do not 
wait outside your bedcurtains, my fragrant perfume will remain in its box,” The 
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lady’s intimate articles are mentioned to evoke her loneliness, but the articles are 
not used as gifts with symbolic meanings. The second part of Yingying's letter (on 
the bracelet, etc.) resembles the following earlier passages, which do feature sym- 
bolic gifts: from Zou Changgian's (second c. B.C.) letter to Gongsun Hong, “So 
that you will not fail to perform small acts of kindness, feeling that they are not 
worth the trouble, I am sending you one plain silk robe [made up of many tiny 
threads].... When gentlemen hoard money and are unwilling to part with any of 
it, they court the fate of a ‘break-when-full’ (a container used to store coins, like a 
piggy-bank). Therefore, I am also giving you one ‘break-when-full’ to remind you 
of that danger”; the deathbed letter written by the sister of Sun Zhonggi (third 
c.), “I leave my mirror and powder box to my husband and my incense container 
to you. I hope that, together, your conduct will be as spotless as the bright mirror, 
that you will remain as pure as the powder, and that your reputation will be as 
fragrant as the incense’;* and the poem that Bao Linghui (fifth c.) wrote on behalf 
of He Shamen's wife: 


About to go on a distant campaign 

My lover sent me twin inscribed brocades. 

On the eve of his departure 

He also gave me his "loving you" pillow. 

The inscription I always press to my heart, 

His pillow makes me dream we sleep together.” 


In Jia Zhi's (718-772) poem, the wife writes to her husband, "I heard you sent 
a letter from your distant travels, / I intend to reply by sending a pair of jade 
plates. / The jade requires of you a true heart / The plate is to urge you to eat 
well.” Here again we find a single gift used to convey two ideas, though in this 
case the two ideas do not apply separately to different persons. Han Yu's poem to 
Cui Lizhi says: 


I havea pair of drinking goblets 

Made of silver from Shushi. 

Inlaid gold depicts objects on their surface, 

The etching is done with the skill of Craftsman Cui. 
A whale capable of swimming a thousand miles 
Appears tinier than a katydid. 

Yet still it competes with the bright moon, 
Propelling itself across a vast expanse of sea. 

The blossoms and leaves ofthe wild plants are minuscule, 
Thorns, king-grass, and curly-ear are intertwined,’ 
Hibiscus trees on the four sides, 

Are resplendent with delicate foliage. 
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The whale symbolizes your person, 

Deprived of rightful place, beset by endless troubles. 

The moon is a metaphor for the Way you possess, 

Full and undiminished despite arduous travail. 
Thevegetation depicts your worldly circumstances, 

Beauty and vileness mixed like young and withering plants.” 


This is a more extreme example of developing multiple symbolisms from a single 
object, rather than utilizing several gifts. 

Huang Tingjian’s (1045-1105) "Farewell to Master Wang" begins with a list of 
several items he presents to Wang at their parting: "I pour you fine fallen mul- 
berry wine from Pucheng / And float in it autumn chrysanthemum blossoms 
from the victim of Xiang. . . .'? Critics through the ages have always said that this 
opening is modeled on Bao Zhao's (ca. 414—466) “Imitating the Road Is Hard,” 
which begins: "T offer you fine wine in a gold cup. . . ."? In Huang's poem, how- 
ever, after the gifts are listed, he returns to each one and explains its significance: 
"Ihe wine is to dissolve the craggy terrain inside your breast, / The chrysanthe- 
mums are to stave off decrepitude in your waning years. . . ." T his follows in Ying- 
ying's tradition of "conveying feelings through objects." In fact, Huang's poem 
draws as much upon Bao Linghui's poem about the gift of brocades and pillow, 
quoted earlier, as it does upon Bao Zhao's poem. We might say that Huang has 
smelted together in his furnace the work of the younger sister (Bao Linghui) with 


that of her elder brother (Bao Zhao). 
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REVERSE SYMBOLISM: ON THE 


GE Hi HEXAGRAM (THE SYMBOL OF CHANGE) 


"Explanation of the Hexagram Lines’: "Ihe first line shows its subject as if he were 
bound with the hide (also ge 3&) of a yellow ox.” 

“Symbolism”: "He is bound with the hide of a yellow ox. He can do nothing." 

Wang Bi's (226-249) commentary: "At the first stage of Ge =a, the way of Ge is not 
complete. . . . Gong && (to be bound’) means to be held firm and immobile. ‘Yellow’ sig- 
nifies the middle. The hide of an ox is tough and cannot be changed.” 

Kong Yingda's (574-648) subcommentary: “The meaning of the Ge hexagram is that it 
designates change. . . . Although skin is something that always changes, the skin of an ox 
is tough and resistant to change.” 


— The Book of Changes 


Duan Yucai’s (1735-1815) commentary on the definition of gong S£ in Explana- 
tions of Words and Characters says, “Wang Bi explains that gong means to be held 
firm and immobile. This is the opposite of the general sense of the Ge hexagram 
("to change”). The two meanings define each other." This is a real insight. In 
the classic, ox hide is used to symbolize something that is held fast and is not 
easy to change, suggesting that what is firmly established is hard to reverse or 
what is customary is hard to modify. It implies, of course, that the replacement 
of one dynasty by another is extremely difficult to accomplish. The classic uses a 
substance that is resistant to change to convey the concept of change. It would 
appear that the symbol and its intended meaning are incompatible, like a square 
peg and a round hole. Actually, such a discrepancy is not at all unusual. I will 
call it reverse symbolism. 

Speech frequently conveys the reverse of what it seems to say, as speakers, in 
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their effort to conceal something, reveal it all the more clearly, like the old joke 
about the fool who buried silver and then posted a sign at the spot, which read, 
“There's no silver here"! A similar principle of contraries is at work in the expla- 
nation given of the derivation of a Latin word: lucus “a grove,” from lucere “to 
shine,” because a grove is dark with shade and does not shine (lucus a non lu- 
cendo).” The metaphorical use of things to convey ideas may also operate this 
way. In that case, the meaning is found by going against the apparent sense 
rather than by going along with it. The use of the symbol of ox hide in the Ge 
hexagram is an example of this. 

The same principle is commonly operative in dream augury. In A New Ac- 
count of Tales of the World, a dream of a coffin is said to portend high office, and a 
dream of feces to portend wealth.” A Ming-dynasty handbook on fortune- 
telling through the analysis of characters speaks of the method of “reversing the 
form.” For example, “If someone asks about the character ‘blessings’ (qing PR), 
you ought not to predict that blessings will come to him. That character, after 
all, has the same lower portion as ‘sorrow’ (you &).^ In Chapter 20 of The 
Scholars, the old monk of Sweet Dew Abbey consoles Niu Buyi, saying, “Don’t 
worty, speaking this way of bad luck usually brings good luck instead,” 

The Book of Rites says, “Confucius said, "When an officer is required to shoot 
in a ceremony and he is not able, he declines on the ground of being ill. This is 
the meaning of the suspended bow." Zheng Xuan's (127-200) commentary ex- 
plains, “When a son is born, a bow is suspended over the left side of the family’s 
door to show that the child will be able to practice archery but cannot do so 
yet. In other words, displaying a bow is intended to show that the child cannot 
yet draw a bow. “The Questions of Zengzi” chapter in the same classic says, 
“The family that has married a daughter away does not extinguish its candles for 
three nights, thinking of the separation that has taken place.” Keeping the 
house bright all night long signifies that the former occupant has vanished into 
the darkness. 

Han Feizi says, “Ximen Bao was high-strung by nature, and so he always 
wore a piece of leather at his waist to remind himself to relax. Dong Anyu was 
relaxed by temperament, and so he always wore a bow-string at his waist to 
make himself more intense.”® Literary Writings Arranged by Category contains this 
command issued by Emperor Wu (155-220) of the Wei dynasty: “Formerly, I 
had five All Vanquishing Swords cast... . If any of my various sons are averse to 
martial arts and like letters or scholarship instead, I will distribute these swords 
to them.” Marvel Tales of the Taiping Period (tenth c.) tells the story of Li Ji, who 
gave different gifts to two clerks and explained his action this way to a third 
man, Zhang Wenguan, who had received nothing: “One of the clerks is hesitant 
and indecisive. I gave him a knife to encourage him to make sharp choices in his 
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handling of affairs. The other one is careless and unconstrained. I gave him a 
belt to encourage him to develop some restraint."? The principle in these pas- 
sages is virtually the same. If an onlooker did not understand and concluded 
that the man wearing a bow-string at his waist was high-strung, or that the men 
who carried blades were fond of martial arts or were decisive, how mistaken he 
would be! 

Anecdotes from the Western Capital records a letter that Zou Changgian (sec- 
ond c. B.C.) sent to Gongsun Hong, which says, “A ‘break-when-full’ is a type of 
pottery container made to hold coins. It has a slit that permits coins to be 
dropped in, but they cannot be taken out. When the container is full, it is bro- 
ken to recover the coins. .. . A man who hoards money and cannot bring him- 
self to spend any will eventually suffer the same fate as a ‘break-when-full.’ Does 
not this implement convey a warning? That is why I am giving you one of 
them.” If the giver had not thus explained the implicit meaning of his gift, so 
that the recipient mistook the warning for an encouragement to be more parsi- 
monious, the gift would have made things even worse! The British writer Laur- 
ence Sterne once sent his ladyfriend a letter in which he said that he might be 
forced to resort to a similar method to change her disposition towards him: “for 
if you do [grow sour] I shall send you a pot of Pickles (by way of contraries) to sweeten 
you.” If he had not clarified his purpose and the lady, upon receiving the gift, 
had not known to reverse its meaning, she might have proceeded to behave all 
the more sourly towards him. That would be worse still! 

If the recipient and the giver have similar personalities and yet the recipient per- 
ceives the differences between them, or if the two persons have divergent or contra- 
dictory personalities and yet the recipient appreciates what else they have in com- 
mon, then the recipient is likely to understand the intended meaning of such a gift, 
even without an explanation. By different means, the recipient will arrive at the 
same end of interpreting by reverse symbolism. Consider, however, the following 
anecdote from Record of Immortals in the Clouds (tenth c.) : "Du Fu's son, Zongwu, 
showed some of his poetry to Militia Officer Ruan. Ruan sent him a stone ax in re- 
turn, and soon sent some of his own poetry to Zongwu as well. Zongwu thought, 
“Ax” (fu FE) is composed of "father" (fu SC) and "to emend" (jin FT). He wants me 
to give his poetry to my father and ask him to emend and improve it. Subsequently, 
Ruan heard of this interpretation and said, ‘No! I wanted him to cut off his hand. If 
his hand is left intact, the Du family will continue, in the next generation, to domi- 
nate the empire in poetic talent.’” In this instance, the ax that Ruan gave was like 
the sword that an emperor gives his minister to kill himself with. The gift is in- 
tended to beemployed directly as an implement. But Zongwu took it as a symbol to 
beinterpreted indirectly. 

In religion, a lofty hall that is completely empty or a blank space on a page, 
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where no dot of ink has been applied, is often used to symbolize the greatest and 
most fundamental of all truths or reality (emptiness or void as a negative representa- 
tion of the numinous)."4 This is an example of reverse symbolism carried to an ex- 
treme degree. Zhou Dunyi's (1017-1073) “Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate" 
and the “Origins of the Five Sects” by the Ming-dynasty monk Fazang both be- 
gin with an empty circle, using it to represent the origin of the supreme Way.” 
The principle is the same in each case. 


Notes 


source: Guanzbui bian 1:29—31; cf. the addenda, ibid., 5:130-131. 
EPIGRAPHS: Zhou yi 30.49.chu and xiang, and Zhou yi jianyi 5.18b (commentaries). Qian 
also cites a similar reference to ox hide (ge), in the treatment of the Tun hexagram, see 
Zhou yi 21.33.2. 
1. Duan Yucai, Shuowen jiezi zhu 3B.s. 
*2. Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 1.6.34—35 (1:26) “a contrariis aliqua sinemus trahi,” 

3. Liu Yiging, Shishuo xinyu 4.49.233; trans. Richard B. Mather, New Tales, p. 117. 
The author refers parenthetically to his discussion of dreams in Liezi, see Guanzbui bian 
2:494—496, on Liezi jishi, “Zhou Muwang,” 3.63-64. 

4. Xinding chiming xinfa. 

5. Wu Jingzi, Rulin waisbi 20.203. 

6. Liji zbusbu 25.18b—192; cf. trans. Legge, The Li Ki 1424. 

7. Liji zbusbu 18.16b; trans. Legge, The Li Ki 1:322. 

8. Han Feizi jishi, “Guanxing,” 8.479. 
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10. Taiping guangji 169.1233. 

n. Liu Xin, attrib., Xijing zaji B.10a. The author also refers to Song Lian’s article on 

the “break-when-full,” Song Wenxian gong quanji 36.42. 


*12. Laurence Sterne, Letters, p. 83 (to Catherine Fourmantel). 
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13. Feng Zhi, attrib., Yunxian zaji 7.4a—b. 
“14. Paraphrasing Rudolf Otto, The Idea ofthe Holy, trans. J. W. Harvey, pp. 70-72. 
15. Zhou Dunyi, Zbouzi quansbu 1.2; and Fazang, Wuzong yuan, p. 201b. 
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THE DOMESTICATING METAPHOR 


iret Grave mounds are the earth's checkers, 
BERETE Stars and constellations are Heaven's chessboard. 
Reza] Removeits lid and the jug opens its mouth, 

ASE PRE Roll up its mat and the bed is skinned. 


PARE The peach tree produces fuzzy slingshot pellets, 

SEENE The calabash grows little clubs. 

iar eon At When a wall leans it sticks out its stomach, 

YAKE A river freezes and the water grows skin. 
—Poems by Gao Aocao, in Tales 


to Crack a Smile (fifth c.) 


These lines resemble the isolated couplets by Bao He (ninth c.) that are quoted in 
Fragmentary Words from Northern Yunmeng: “White mists are a kerchief on the 
mountain / Boats are sandals on the river.” “The oar turns, the boat brushes back 
its side-locks / The wind blows, the water beats its breast.” They are also of a 
kind with lines about the moon by a certain Zhu Zhenbai that are contained in 
Phrases Arranged by Category (twelfth c.): “On the fifteenth night of the eighth 
month / It looked just like a fan without its handle!” In each case, the analogy or 
comparison is based upon some trifling or familiar item of everyday life. Thus, in 
many cases, the grand and distant is described as if it were familiar, or the expan- 
sive is treated as if it were tiny (the diminishing or domesticating metaphor). It is not 
only in humorous or farcical writings, such as those quoted above, that this tech- 
nique is employed. As serious poets strive for incisive and novel ways of describ- 
ing things, often they “wander into the range of Archer Yis arrows” without ever 
realizing it.’ 

Linked verses written by Zhou Rudou and Hu Zongxian (d. 1565) include a 
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phrase about a spilled container of wine: “The jug (bu) urinates” (818032; a pun 
on Hu's name ). * Random Jottings from Liunan (eighteenth c.) quotes a certain 
Chan master’s poem on snow with this line, “The Lord of Heaven spits out 
quantities of phlegm” (KS IHE)? Woodcutter’s Sayings records someone's 
parody of Li Bo's poem on the moon, which begins, “As a child I did not recog- 
nize rain / And thought Heaven had a case of diarrhea!" (/]NREASSERRS, A 
A Pm. It hardly needs to be pointed out that these farcical examples follow 
the precedent set by Gao Aocao and He Bao. 

There are, however, also instances of this type of metaphor used in serious verse, 
such as Yao He's (fl. 831) lines in his poem “Facing the Moon”: “From where did the 
single black cloud come? / Black gauze envelops the crystal ball.” Chen Tao's (fl. 
847) “Gazing at the Moon in Haichang” says, “Has a wok been hurled up above the 
clouds? / I longto cradle that ball at the edge of the sky." Su Shi's “On the Road to 
Xincheng” says, “White clouds atop the mountain are a cotton cap / The early sun 
in the trees is a copper gong.” One song lyric by Wang Zhidao (1093-1169) says, 
“The wind huffs in the west, the traveler moves east” and another says, “Winds 
huffs on the green willows, the traveler's sail is slow.” Zeng Yizhuan’s (b. 1591) 
“Walking Alonga Stream ona Winter Day" reads: 


Stones turn dry, the gully's cold teeth, 

Sand diverts the water, the bank sticks out its lip. 
Light mists clothe the water's bones, 

Bare trees expose the hill's body." 


Yuan Lizhun’s (1875-1936) poem on a violent thunderstorm says, "Frozen rain 
starts to fall, cholera of the Heavens / Thunderclaps boom, earth’s palpitations of 
the heart.” These examples are not taken from humorous verse, yet they too 
follow the lead of Gao Aocao and Bao He. 

The “cotton cap" worn by the mountains matches, without trying to, Bao He's 
“mountain kerchief,” while “cholera of the Heavens” is hardly different from 
“Heaven’s diarrhea” or “Heaven spits out phlegm.” It was because of this affinity 
with humorous or farcical verse that Ji Yun (1724-1805), in his commentary on 
Su Shi's poetry, sought to curb such lines as those by Su quoted earlier, remark- 
ing, "This is offensive, and there is no reason to avoid labeling it as such,” 

Shen Qinhan (1775-1832) suggested that the second line in Su Shi's couplet 
was a literary borrowing from a line in Gao Taisu's (fl. 713-741) "Inscription on 
the Winter Sun," "A golden gong hangs in the sky." Shen is almost certainly in- 
correct. After all, Su Shi's own essay “Parable of the Sun,” says, “Having been 
told that the sun's appearance was like a copper platter, the blind man knocked on 
a platter to see what it sounded like.” In the "Rhapsody on Yellow Tower" 
written by Su's younger brother, Che, again a golden gong is used as a metaphor 
for the sun: “We watch until the twilight rays disappear in the west, and guide the 
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bright moon as it rises in the east. Eventually, the golden gong floats up behind 
green peaks, and all traces of yin vapors retreat before it." With the two brothers’ 
“ocarina and pipes playing in harmony” this way, each seeing the same image in 
his mind's eye, why insist that the image is a literary borrowing? The metaphor is 
like that of clouds covering mountain peaks being likened to a cap or kerchief on 
the head, as in The Water Classic Commentary (sixth c.) entry on the spirit tower of 
the King of Yan, “Soaring clouds cap the peaks, lofty mists are the mountain's 
wings’; and again, on Pelican Mountain, “Trailing mists sit as a hat upon the 
mountain, layers of colored clouds cap the peak.” Similarly, there is this passage 
by Fan Chengda (1126-1193) in Record of Boating in Wu, “When clouds encircle che 
mountain's waist it will rain, when clouds hide the mountain's top it will be fair. 
The commoners have a saying, “When Lu Mountain wears a cap, on the plain 
below it will be easy to light cooking fires. When Lu Mountain ties a sash around 
its waist, on the plain below bridges will be treasured.’ "18 Tn each case, the writer's 
words are directly inspired by the sight before him. He did not need to cut and 
patch from earlier writings to fashion such images. 

The account of astral images given in the “Treatise on Astronomy” in Records 
of the Grand Historian includes that of “Heaven's Privy” (RJ), adding that “when 
the urine discharged there is yellow, it is an auspicious sign, but when the urine is 
green, white, or black it is inauspicious."? To describe thunder and rain as the 
urinating and farting of Heaven is entirely appropriate to the constellation’s 
name. In fact, similar comparisons appear on ancient Greek comedies and live on 
today in popular German sayings.” 

I remember how startled I was upon discovering Hegel’s statement, in Die 
Naturpbilosophie, that to him the multitude of stars in the sky resemble a person's 
skin infected with ringworm or a swarm of flies and do not deserve to be consid- 
ered beautiful (Dieser Licht-Ausschlag ist so wenig bewundernswürdig, als einer am Men- 
schen, oder als die Menge von Fliegen)?! This is reminiscent of the incident in Dong 
Yue's (1620-1686) Sequel to Journey to the West of the "sky-walkers" chiseling at the 
firmament, where Monkey thinks to himself, "I wonder if Heaven has developed 
ringworm and sores, and wants someone to scratch its back?"7? Later, I came 
across this passage in Ye Changchi's diary, under the entry for the first day of the 
seventh month in the twenty-eighth year of Guangxu (1902): "When the alkaline 
soil is baked and steamed by the blazing sun, it cracks like a tortoise shell when 
placed over a fire for divination. Chunks of soil peal apart like scales of bark on a 
pine tree. I dubbed it ‘ringworm of the earth. "7? It was amusing to see that this 
“ringworm of the earth" made an accidental match with the “ringworm of 
Heaven" mentioned by Hegel and by Dong Yue. This is truly worthy of an entry 
in Record of Pure Marvels!” 
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EPIGRAPH: Guanzbui bian 2:748~750. 
SOURCE: “Gao Aocao,’ Taiping guangji 258.2009, quoting from Hou Bai’s Oiyan lu. Qian 
notes some textual variants in a quotation of these lines in Zeng Zao’s Leishuo 14.2b. 
I. Sun Guangxian, Beimeng suoyan 7.12. 
2. Zeng Zao, Lei shuo 53.23b. 
3. The language is taken from Zhuangzi 13.5.21. 
4. As quoted in Shen Defu's Wanli yebuo bian 26.665. 
5. Wang Yingkui, Liunan suibi 3.48. 
6. Wang Zengqi (Shuxi qiaoye) Qiao shuo 7.5b—6a. Li Bo’s poem begins, “As a child I 
did not recognize the moon / And called it a white jade platter.” See "Gulang yue xing,” 
Quan Tang shi 163.1695. 
7. Yao He, “Duiyue,” ibid., 498.5670. 
8. Chen Tao, “Haichang wangyue;" ibid., 745.8467. 
9. Su Shi, “Xincheng daozhong,” no. 1, Su Shi shiji 9.436. 
10. Wang Zhidao, “Pu suanzi,” no. 2 and “Xijiang yue,” no. 5, Quan Song ci 2:141 
and 1150. 
n. Zeng Yizhuan, “Dongri xixing,” no. 2, Fangshou tang erji 4.5a. 
12. Yuan Lizhun, "Deng Kanyundi tingzi feng da leiyu,” Kong gaoban zbai shi B.29a. 
13. Ji Yun, Su Wenzhong gong shiji 9.3a. 
14. Shen Qinhan, Sushi Chazhu buzheng 1.212; cf. Tao Gu, Qingyi lu A.3a (quoting Gao 
Taixu). 
15, Su Shi, “Ri yu,” Su Shi wenji 64.1980. 
16. Su Che, “Huanglou fu,” Luancheng ji 17.419. 
17. Li Daoyuan, Shuijing zhu 11.107 and 15.46. 
18. Fan Chengda, Wu chuan lu B.24a. 
19. Shi ji 27.1306. 
*20. Aristophanes, Clouds, lines 372-373 (pp. 299-301) and 391~392 (p. 303); Heinz 
Küpper, Wörterbuch der deutscher Umgangssprache 1:183, 428, and 2:212. 
“21. Hegel, Die Naturphilosophie, sec. 268, in Sämtliche Werke 9:18. Cf. Qian's addendum 
to this point, Guanzhui bian 5:193—194. 
22. Dong Yue, Xiyou bu 3.3b. 
23. Ye Changchi, Yuandu Lu riji chao. The entry for the date that Qian cites (Guangxu 
28, the first day of the seventh month) does not contain the quoted passage. 
24. A fifth-century collection of marvel tales, compiled by Tao Gu. 
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INFLATED LANGUAGE 


If the metaphorical image is too grand, it will be distant from its referent; and if the diction 

is too powerful, it will be at odds with the thing it denotes. If the argumentation is overly 

contentious, it will stray from what is right; and if the ornamentation is too beautiful, it 

will take leave of the underlying reality. These four excesses are what cause writing to run 
counter to its larger design and do injury to its eternal principles. 

— Zhi Yu (d. 311), “The Development 

of Refined Literature” 


This passage is full of insight and has been quoted and praised by both Yang Shen 
(1488-1559) and He Liangjun (1506-1573).’ The last two excesses are readily un- 
derstood, and there is no need to elaborate upon them. The first two, which 
complement each other, stem from understanding that “powerful diction” should 
only be used for “grand images.” In fact, diction that is powerful naturally evokes 
grand things and does so even before the thing itself is explicitly named. Some ex- 
amples of the abuse of this principle, and critical commentary on it, will be cited 
below to illustrate the point more fully. 

Wu Ke (fl. ca. 1120) records Han Ju's statement that “Poems in the quatrain 
form are like the affairs of an insignificant household. Their lines cannot accom- 
modate the events of a grand clan. In his quatrain on crabs, Huang Tingjian 
(1045-1105) refers to ‘fighting with a tiger’ and ‘suffering che punishment of dis- 
memberment. These are heroic events and should not be mentioned in such a 
poem," Zhang Dafu's (1554-1630) preface to his “Travel Record on Three 
Mountains" says, "I he travel accounts written by the gentlemen of the Jiajing pe- 
riod (1522-1566), such as the description of Lu Mountain given by Li Mengyang, 
the detailed portrait of Hua Mountain by Li Panlong, and the catalogue of Tai 
Peak by Wang Shizhen, are all lofty writings and great volumes, as immortal as 
Heaven itself. I fear, however, that the tone of these works, being that of 'eye- 
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brows spaced far apart and eyes bulging,’ makes them ill-suited to describe the 
small and delicate things found on these mountains. Will not the mountain gods 
complain, therefore, that they have not encountered an understanding friend who 
fully appreciates them?” 

Wu Qiao (seventeenth c.) said that the poetry of the “seven masters of the Jia- 
jing period” was grand but not properly suited to its subject, expansive but not in- 
timate, and likened it to “using a plank of wood for a bedcover on a cold night, or 
stepping naked into a suit of armor.”* Similarly, Yan Ruoju (1636-1704) criticizes 
the following lines in Wang Wan's poetry: “The playful butterfly, fluttering 
about, bursts through the door and enters" and “The quiet temple opens again at 
dawn / A butterfly beyond the fence flits back and forth." Yan ridicules the first as 
“a warrior butterfly, like Fan Kuai.” Yet, when the temple gate is thrown open, the 
butterfly "flits back and forth" and does not enter, making it “a cowardly creature, 
like Feng Jieyu.” Tao Yuanzao (1716-1801) quotes a remark made by Yu Yongsi 
about a poetic couplet describing a singing girl: 


The poem says, "Her two eyes are the darkness of night that stops rain on autumn moun- 
tains / Her one smile is the tidal flow of the Yangtze in spring." It is important to under- 
stand that the second line describes the appearance of her laughing face, not the sound of 
her laughter. The Yangtze during that season has whirlpools (like dimples). . . . If the line 
described sound, it would make the girl's laughter seem as noisy as the "whale gongs and 
crocodile drums" of surging, billowing waves. If that were the case, anyone who heard her 
would immediately clap his hands over his ears and run away.” 


In his “Rules for Tang Poetry,” Ji Yun (1724-1805) criticizes these lines in 
Qian Kefu's (ninth c.) poem “The Oriole Leaves the Valley”: “A single call startles 
people / Buffeting the wind with its wings, it flies swiftly.” Ji Yun comments, "An 
oriole has its call, but a call that ‘startles people’ does not come from an oriole. An 
oriole can fly, but flight that ‘buffets the wind’ is not done by an oriole.” Ji Yun 
also criticizes Chen Zhhi's (j.s. 809) "Lotuses Rising from the Water" for its lines, 
“The tip of a sword comes out of the precious case, / The shadow of the moun- 
tain peak falls on the reed-covered bank.” Ji Yun remarks, “A sword does resem- 
ble (the stamen of] a lotus, but you cannot liken a lotus to a sword. A mountain 
peak also resembles the appearance of a lotus, but you cannot say that a lotus 
looks like a peak."? Zhang Peilun's (1848-1903) diary contains the following ob- 
servation: "Huang Tingjian's poem on the water goddess flowers (narcissus) says, 
‘I go outside and laugh, the great Yangtze stretches across my gaze. The phrase 
‘stretches across my gaze’ is crude and rough. It would befit a poem about a sea 
captain more than one about a water goddess!” These various passages are mu- 
tually illuminating. 

The ancient Greeks said this of writing, “To attach great and stately words to 
trivial things would be like fastening a great tragic mask on a simple child.”? Someone 
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ridiculed Samuel Johnson, saying, “If you were to make little fishes talk, they would talk 
like whales.”!4 Someone else made fun of Edward Gibbon, observing that “He can- 
not mention Asia Minor.” These are comparable to the statements about the 
metaphorical image being “far removed from its referent,” and the inspired dic- 
tion being “at odds with the thing it denotes.” 


Notes 


SOURCE: Guanzbui bian 3:1156-1157. 
EPIGRAPH: Zhi Yu, “Wenzhang liubie lun,” Quan Jin wen 77.8. 

1, Yang Shen, Shengan quanji 57.706; and He Liangjun, Siyou zhai congshuo 23.204. 

2. Wu Ke, Cangbai shibua, p. 337. For Huang's poems, see "Qiu dong zhi jian . . . ," nos. 
rand 3, Shangu shizhu, "neiji" 19.341-42. 

3. Qian's reference is to Zhang Dafu, "Santai xingji tici," Meibua caotang ji, juan 10. I 
have been unable to locate the passage in this or any other juan of Zhang's work. 

4. Wu Qiao, Weilu shibua 1.8b. The comment is made about leading poets of late fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries. 

5. Fan Kuai, coming to rescue the future Emperor Gaozu of the Han, knocked two 
guards down and burst into the Xiang Yu's headquarters at Hongmen. See Shi ji 7.313. 
Consort Feng, one of Emperor Yuandi’s palace women, once confronted a bear that had 
gotten loose within the imperial animal park. But later she did not dare to admit her guilt 
in a sorcery scandal, which prompted a comment about her early courage and later cow- 
atdice. See Han shu 97B.4005—4007. I have been unable to locate Yan Ruoju's statements 
where Qian cites them, in juan 4 and 5 of Yan's Qiangiu zhaji. 

6. Tao Yuanzao, Quan Zhe shihua 42.222. “Whale gongs” and “crocodile drums” are 
phrases often used to describe the gongs and drums used in Buddhist temple. 

7. Qian Kefu, “Ying chu gu," Quan Tang shi 546.6311. 

8. Ji Yun, Tangren sbilü shuo, p. 30b. 

9. Chen Zhi, "Fude furong chu shui,” Quan Tang shi 484.5500. 

10. Ji Yun, Tangren shilü shuo, p. 39b. 
i. Huang Tingjian, "Wang Chongdao song shuixian hua wushizhi...,” Sbangu sbizbu, 
"neiji 15.280. 
12. Zhang Peilun, Jianyu riji, “Renzhen,” A.7b. 
*r. Longinus, On the Sublime 30.209. 
*14. Boswell, Life of Johnson, 29 April 1773 (Goldsmith), p. 524. 
*15, W., Bagehot, Literary Studies 1:227. 
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. and then my eyes became like my ears, my ears like my nose, my nose like my 
mouth; everything was the same. My mind concentrated and my body relaxed, bones 
and flesh fused completely, . . ." 

— Liezi 


The eyes, ears, nose, and mouth each control a different sense. But now the mind is 
concentrated and the body abandoned, so that nothing external is needed. Conse- 
quently, sight and hearing no longer depend on the eyes and ears, smell and taste no 
longer rely upon the nose and mouth. 


— Commentary by Zhang Zhan (fourth c.) 


Compare the following from the same work: 


“We have a disciple of Laozi called Gengsangzi. He has grasped the Way of Laozi and is 
able to look with his ears and listen with his eyes." 

When the Marquis of Lu heard of this sage, he was astounded... . 

"Ihe rumor is false," said Gengsangzi. "I can look and listen without using my eyes 
and ears. I cannot exchange the functions of eyes and ears. . . . My body is in accord with 
my mind, my mind with my energies, my energies with my daemon, and my daemon 
with Nothing. . . . [As for what I perceive, however] I do not know whether I perceived 
it with the seven holes in my head and my four limbs, or knew it through my heart and 
belly and internal organs. It is simply knowledge that comes of itself." 

— Liezi 


Ears and eyes are the doorways of seeing and hearing. If the daemon is open, seeing and 
hearing do not depend upon these doorways; perception will not be blocked by any walls. 


—Commentary by Zhan Zhan 


Gengsangzi's assertion that he “cannot exchange the functions of eyes and ears" is 
like the following: "By looking you cannot tell that it is hard... and by feeling you 
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cannot tell that it is white.... The eye cannot detect hardness and the hand can- 
not detect whiteness" (from Gongsun Longzi);" “It is like the ears, eyes, nose, and 
mouth, which each has their own perceptions that are not interchangeable” 
(Zhuangzi); “The nose and eyes change places, fragrant and foul smells cannot be 
distinguished" (Forest of Changes);? “I have heard that eyes lack the sagacity to savor 
sounds, and ears lack the genius to observe scenes" (Lu Ji).* This is the perception 
of ordinary men. 

By contrast, Gengsangzi's claims that he can look and listen without using his 
eyes and ears and that his daemon is in accord with Nothing imply that he has 
daemonic apprehension and does not perceive things through his sense organs. 
This is like the statement in Wenzi: “Therefore, the highest learning hears with 
the daemon, the middle learning hears with the mind, and the lowest learning 
hears with the ears. This is the mystics’ boast of a heightened state of perception.” 

Now, the two Liezi passages cited above actually expand upon this earlier 
statement in Zhuangzi: “If the channels inward through the eyes and ears are 
cleared, and you expel knowledge from the heart... ^ “Channels inward . . . are 
cleared” is like “everything was the same” in the first Liezi passage and like “the 
daemon is open” and “perception will not be blocked by any walls” in Zhang 
Zhan's commentary. 

In Buddhist writings, however, we do often find claims about the sense per- 
ceptions being interchanged. In The Sarangama Sutra Buddha says, “After this, the 
six sense organs can be used interchangeably. Ananda, do you not realize that at 
our assembly today Aniruddha saw without using his eyes, Upananda heard 
without using his ears, the Ganges River goddess smelled without using her nose, 
Gavampati tasted using a different kind of tongue, and Sünyatà felt without 
having a body?” Later, the same text says, "Grind away the six doorways so that 
'close' and 'open' are equated; seeing and hearing are neighbors, and are used in- 
terchangeably to achieve purity." In The Essence of the Five Lamps, the Chan mas- 
ter Jingyin Jicheng recites this poem in his lecture: "There is sound in the nose 
and fragrance in the ear / There are salty and bland flavors in the eye and blacks 
and yellows in the tongue / The mind has the sense of couch and the body classi- 
fies things / The room of ice is like spring and at the height of summer it is cool.” 
In the same work, the monk Liangjie of Dongshan recites this gatha, “Marvelous! 
Marvelous! / He lectures dispassionately on the inconceivable. / Listening with 
the ears you will never comprehend, / Hear him with your eyes and you will un- 
derstand.” Xiaoying’s (fl. 1155) Notes from the Wilds of Luo Lake records this from 
the encomium that Monk of the Empty Room composed for Chan Master of the 
Dead Mind: "He saw colors with his ears and heard sounds with his eyes.” 
Similarly, Zhang Boduan's (984-1082) Chan poem on dharma nature says, “To 
see with the ear is better than seeing with the eye, / How could speaking with the 
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mouth compare to speaking with the nose?" Literati like Su Shi and Zhao 
Bingwen (1159-1232) borrowed such statements and worked them into their liter- 
ary compositions. SUS "Inscription on the Fayun Temple Bell" and Zhao's 
"Rhapsody on an Outing to Hanging Spring" and "In Imitation of Wei Yingwu" 
all show this influence.” 

A further distinction may be drawn. “. .. my eyes became like my ears, my ears 
like my nose, my nose like my mouth; everything was the same." This is the same 
as what is meant by "grind away the six doorways." In this condition, the differ- 
ences among the sense perceptions have been obliterated. All perceptions are 
thrown together in an inchoate state and there is no longer any "this" or “that,” so 
that one can be said to "see" with the ear or even the mouth, the nose, or the belly 
and inner organs, and one can be said to "hear" with the eye or even the mouth, 
the nose, or the belly and inner organs. T hat is why the senses are said to be “used 
interchangeably.” But “to exchange the functions of eyes and ears” could also 
mean something else: the differences among the sense perceptions remain intact, 
but without using the eye one "sees with the ear" as a blind person does, and not 
using the ear one "hears with the eye" as a deaf person does. This is like what 
mystics in the West describe with the doctrine of Correspontia, as evoked in 
Baudelaire's lines, “O métamorphose mystique / De tous mes sense fondus en un! ? 

Even ordinary sense perceptions are occasionally “used interchangeably” in 
this way. It is the phenomenon that psychology has termed “Synaesthesia.” If we 
look at the ways poets describe things, there is no shortage of evidence of this (as 
shown in my essay elsewhere on the subject).!^ For example, Zhang Yue's (667- 
730) poem on hearing a temple bell at night in the mountains says, “As I listen, it 
is as if could see it / But when I look there is certainly no image.” Before his inner 
spirit was collected and composed, his meditation already produced wisdom!” In 
Lu Ji's statement quoted earlier (“I have heard that eyes lack the sagacity to savor 
sounds, and ears lack the genius to observe scenes”) we have another example. 
“Savor” is a word normally used to refer to the enjoyment of food. By using it the 
way he does, the poet is subtly equating the ear's experience of sound with the 
mouth’s experience of food. In another composition, Lu Ji puts it more clearly: 
"Ihe beautiful woman strums the zither / Her delicate fingers pure and lei- 
surely. / The fragrant tune forms on the wind that carries it, / The sorrowful re- 
verberations are as pungent as orchids."' Is this not a case of “smelling without 
using her nose"? It is comparable to Shakespeare's lines, “.. . lifted up their noses, / As 
they smelt musicke.”” 

A quatrain by Yang Wanli (1127-1206) contains the couplet, “Swish-swish, 
the light wind is not all that light, /It still blows blossom petals, making red 
sounds."? Yan Suicheng's (fl. 1724) poem written on the road to Mancheng says, 
"Ihe wind follows the twirling of the willows, the sounds are all green, / 
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The wheat is abused by the dust, turning it brown." Are these not instances of 
"seeing colors with the ears”? They are comparable to D'Annunzio's lines about 


the colored sounds of insects and bells, “sotto il cielo bigio, il giallo grida, il rosso 


sguilla.”” 


Chen Yuyi's (1090-1138) poem on arriving by boat at night at Huarong says, 
"At midnight the fireflies are raucous / Across a myriad miles the Milky Way 
swings.?! Huang Jingren's (1749-83) song lyric on a summer night says, "Behind 
the bamboo I raise the jeweled blinds, / How many bright stars there are, / As if 
whispering longingly to each other.”” Are these not examples of “hearing sounds 
with the eyes?" They are comparable to Pascoli's lines about stars chirping to each 
other, “va col suo pigolio di stelle." 

Yi Shizhen's (Yuan dynasty) Account of Paradise records that whenever Miss 
Zhuang plays the zither tune "Plum Blossoms” the listeners all say that they per- 
ceive "a dark fragrance.” Although this is a commoner's way of putting it, this 
too is rooted in connective thought between the senses that results in “synaesthe- 
sia." The Daoists’ "clearing of the inner channels" and the Buddhists’ "inter- 
changeable use" of the senses both have a basis in reason. Ás more and more ex- 
treme statements about perceptions are developed from this, they eventually 
reach the point where they are purely fanciful. 
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CONSTANT QUALITIES, 


VARIANT PERCEPTIONS 


The section of Marvel Tales of the Taiping Period devoted to stories about “gods and 
immortals” contains a story about Li Mi," Yet in the section of the same work de- 
voted to “demons and evil wizards,” we find another story about Li Mi. The sec- 
ond story characterizes him as a deceitful demon, while the first story celebrates 
his divine wisdom.” Actually, “gods and immortals” and “demons and evil wiz- 
ards” are really two sides of the same thing. It is just that people laud the one and 
curse the other, making the two seem as unlike as the sky and the underworld. 
This may be considered another example of the distinction drawn in Yin Wenzi 
between "name" (ming 44) and “apportionment” (fen 7)? The quality of a certain 
thing may not vary, but the feeling towards the quality difters widely from person to 
person.’ 

The first story about Li Mi itself contains another example of this. It says 
that “whenever Li Mi practiced Daoist yoga, his bones and joints tinkled like 
jade, and consequently he was dubbed 'chain-bones' (i.e., like a bodhisattva).”” 
This is similar to a passage in the story “Layman Shang,” which says that “when- 
ever Shang exercised, there was a clinking sound like the notes produced when 
jade is lightly struck. . . . He was a true 'chain-bones. d: By contrast, the story 
"Zhou Jichuan," contained in the section on ghosts in Marvel Tales, describes a 
white-boned boy skeleton, which appeared in the courtyard: "As it hurried 
along, it swung its arms about. The grating noise that Zhou had heard was the 
sounds of its bones scraping against each other.” Likewise, a passage in the 
"Ghosts and Gods" section of Grove of Pearls in the Dharma Garden tells of "hun- 
gry ghosts... that had flames leaping from all their joints and limbs. When they 


moved about, they rasped and rumbled like five hundred carts.” Theirs is 
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nothing but an amplification of the sound emitted by the white-boned boy 
skeleton. In each passage, the sound is caused by “bones scraping against each 
other.” But since the source is perceived to be either an immortal or a ghost, the 
sound produced is felt to be either pleasant or hateful, so that the descriptions 
of the sound are utterly different. 

Lu You (1125-1210) wrote, “Shen Bojun was skilled at calligraphy. Wang Feng- 
yuan (1032-1059) once gave him a poem that praised his brush technique to the 
extreme. It included the line, “The iron wire is tightly wound, the scaly dragon is 
rigid.’ He was describing the spare intensity and forcefulness of Bojun's brush- 
work. But when Su Shi saw one of Shen’s inscriptions, he said, What's so good 
about this? It’s nothing more than bamboo strips tied around dry bones. Hearing 
of his comment, Bojun laughed and observed, ‘Fengyuan had already said that.” 
This is a comparable case. The one who valued the style praised it as iron wire 
wrapped around a dragon, while the one who disliked it denigrated it as bamboo 
strips tied around bones. It is simply that the tastes of the two viewers differed. 
Nevertheless, the two men both meant that Bojun’s calligraphy was thin and taut. 
It is not as if one called it “incisions of gold” and the other called it “ink pig.” The 
two men recognized the same intrinsic quality of the brushwork. That is why 
Bojun could claim that Fengyuan “had already said it,” It is just that one man ap- 
proved of the quality, while the other viewed it unfavorably. 

Xu Yi (twelfth c.) extolled the poetry of the Buddhist monk Juefan for “being 
like that of a great literary figure and not at all like that by patched-robed 
monks."? Zhu Xi, however, dismissed Juefan, saying, “His is the poetry of a lit- 
eratus or official,” and complained that it did not measure up to the monk Can- 
liao's poetry in “showing the true face of a religious man of the forests and hills.” 
In appraising Juefan’s poetry as a “steamed bun filled with liver,” completely 
lacking in “vegetarian flavor,” the two critics were the same. Yet one exalted him, 
and the other denigrated him, just as in the previous examples. Similarly, in his 
preface to the poetry collection of He Fanghui, Cheng Ju (1078-1144) says, 
"Fanghuis formal demeanor was awe-inspiring, just like that of a Daoist or 
swordsman,” and Cheng’s grave inscription for the man says, “Fanghui had a 
large mouth and widely spaced eyebrows. He had a face of iron.”? Whereas Lu 
You observes, “Fanghui had a strange appearance and ugly face. His color was 
greenish-black and he had the aura of a bravo. He was commonly referred to as 
‘Ghost-faced He.’”4 Now, such descriptions may seem to be as contradictory as 
extremes of love and hate; but in saying that Master He was neither as handsome 
as Zidu nor as gorgeous as Master Xu, they are one. 

The German scholar Wilhelm Dilthey was learned both in metaphysics and 
history, and the world generally considered him a great teacher. But the Ameri- 
can philosopher William James, after having a personal interview with Dilthey, 
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wrote disparagingly about him in a family letter, mocking him for combining 
broad learning and impressive talk with an boorish face and slovenly dress, and he 
went on to observe that “The Prof. was overflowing with information with regard to ev- 
erything knowable and unknowable. ... This cuss seemed to be nothing if not a professor.” 
Compare this with the remarks of the Austrian poet Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
who said that Dilthey was like the crisp air of autumn that awakened and stimu- 
lated the mind and spirit. His discussions of issues penetrated ancient and mod- 
ern times. He was truly a German professor—the title honored the man and the 
man honored the title. (Wunderbar die Luft um diesen alten Mann. Herbstluft. . . . So 
knüpfte er Zeit an Zeit. . . . Ein deutscher Professor, wie Doktor Faust. Der Name ebrt ibn, 
er ehrt den Namen.)'? One man praised Dilthey and the other criticized him, but 
they did not disagree on his having the manner of a university professor. 

The dissimilar viewpoints of kindness and wisdom as well as people's varying 
fondness for sour and salty flavors ought not to be thrown together and treated as 
one, This is a point that thinkers who would, with Zhuangzi, “equalize all things” 
should bear in mind. 
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CS 
THE NAME BUT 


NOT THE REALITY 


That triangle of stars is Weaving Maid, 

In one day she moves through seven astral mansions. 
Although she moves seven times, 

She completes no patterned weaving. 

Brilliantly shines the Draught Ox, 


But he cannot be yoked to any carriage. 


PHF AEE SHES HEHE RD HH EHH HA SHHEH OHH HE 


In the south there is Winnower, 

But one cannot use it to winnow. 

In the north there is Dipper, 

But one cannot use it to serve treacle or wine. 


— The Book of Songs, no. 203 


Zheng Xuan's (127-200) commentary says, “The Weaving Maid merely has the name of a 
weaver.” Kong Yingda's (574-648) subcommentary adds, “In each case there is the name 
but not the reality.” 


According to principles of formal logic, metaphors seize upon certain qualities of 
whatever they designate, but they cannot refer to all of the qualities or features it 
possesses (pars pro toto)l (See “Metaphors Have Two Handles and Several 
Sides.”) Consequently, such statements as those quoted above, based on an 
awareness of this incompleteness of metaphor, are often encountered in early 
writings, like so many “gourds having the same shape.” Jiao Yanshou's (first c. 
B.C.) Forest of Changes says, “The Heavenly Maiden pushes the loom but she makes 


no patterned weaving. The Southern Winnower has no tongue, so its rice 
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contains much sand and chaff,” and goes on to observe that in both cases these 
constellations in the sky are “empty images that have stolen a name.” Elsewhere, 
the same work says, “A glued cart and a wooden horse are unsuitable for a distant 
journey.” One of the “Nineteen Ancient Poems" says: 


In the south the Winnower, in the north the Dipper 
Anda Herd-boy whose ox has never borne a yoke. 

A friend who is not as firm as a large rock 

Is an empty name and provides no advantage." 


Wang Fu's (b. ca. 76) Discourses of a Hidden Man says, “You cannot gallop off on a 
golden horse, nor can you cross the river on a clay boat,” Ren Fang (460-508) re- 
cords, “One bronze camel and one stone dog stand before the tumulus of Em- 
peror Wu of the Wei dynasty. That is why the ancient poem says, “The stone dog 
cannot bark, / In vain was the bronze camel cast.’”° 

Thechapter on metaphor in The Master Who Embraces Simplicity (fourth c.) says, 
“The ‘teeth’ of a saw cannot chew, the ‘tongue’ of a winnowing-fan cannot distin- 
guish flavors, the ‘ears’ of a jug do not understand sounds, the ‘nose’ of grass sandals 
cannot recognize smells, the ‘eyes’ on a cauldron cannot apprehend a great vista, 
and the ‘legs’ on a bed cannot provide ordinary mobility." Master of the Golden Pavil- 
ion (sixth c.), in its section on burial practices and tomb objects, says, “A golden 
silkworm does not produce silk, and an earthenware rooster does not announce the 
dawn." Again, it says, “A pottery dog does not warn of intruders at night, an earth- 
enware rooster does not announce the dawn, a clay cart does not relieve your aching 
feet, and a wooden horse does not let you gallop after anyone.” A third passage re- 
peats these same statements and combines them with the metaphors quoted above 
in The Master Who Embraces Simplicity, expanding upon them.? 

The idea was sometimes invoked to criticize empty institutions. Li Cong’s 
memorial on restoring the imperial academy in The Wei Dynasty History says, 
“Today, the National University has educational officials in name but does not, 
in reality, provide any instruction. How are those official titles different from 
‘rabbit silk’ (dodder), ‘swallow wheat’ (wild oats), the Southern Winnower, or the 
Northern Dipper?? An edict by Emperor Wenxuan, in The Northern Qi Dynasty 
History says, "Those underpopulated administrative districts are like wooden 
dogs or mud dragons. If you look for the reality behind the name, where is it?” 

This same interest in empty names appears frequently in later poetry. The an- 
cient ballad says: 


The “rabbit silk” beside the road, 
Who has ever woven it? 

The “swallow wheat" in the field, 
When has it ever been harvested?! 
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Li Bo's "Imitations of Ancient Poems" says, “The Northern Dipper does not 
pour wine / The Southern Winnower serves no winnowing,” ?? Wei Yingwu's 
(b. 737) Imitations” says: 


The Wine Star does not pour drink, 

The cinnamon tree in the moon does not provide food, 
Hollow and unreliable, they are but empty names, 

For you, my friend, I heave a great sigh. 


Bo Juyi's "Lodging My Thoughts" says 


The “hurried spinning” (house cricket) never completes a pattern, 
The “raise-a-drinking-gourd” (cuckoo) only makes noise. 


Alas, the insect and the bird 


Are empty names, not reality. 


His “Unrestrained Words” says: 


The firefly in the grasses glows but never produces fire 
Dew forms in pellets on the lotus, but are they real pearls? 
Neither replaces kindling or gems that illumine carriages, 


And worldly glory, how does it differ from these?” 


Han Yu's "Song of Three Stars” says: 


For the astral configuration of my birth 

The moon lodged in Southern Dipper. 

Ox stretched out his horn, 

Winnower opened its mouth. 

But Ox has been unwilling to submit to my yoke, 
Dipper has never served treacle or wine. 
Winnower alone has had spirit power, 


Never has it paused from raising its fan, l6 


Not only does Han Yu expand upon earlier lines, with his last couplet he turns 
them around. 

Among Song dynasty poets we find the following examples: Huang Tingjian’s 
(1045-1105) "Display of Elegance" says, “When has the ‘silk spinner’ (cricket) ever 
mastered the loom? / The ‘grain sower’ (cuckoo) does not labor at planting 
seeds." Yang Wanli’s (1127-1206) “Early Summer: Observations" says, "With 
sober eyes the ‘raise-a-drinking-gourd’ watches men get drunk / The ‘grain sower 
encourages planting but does not itself plow.” Huang Gongdu's (1109-1156) 
“Written by Chance” says: 


Birds on the fields in spring “scatter grain,” 
Insects under the stairs in autumn “spin silk,” 
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All their chirping comes and goes to no effect, 
When have they ever saved anyone from hunger or cold??? 


Liu Kezhuang's (1187-1269) colophon on Wang Jian's literary collection quotes 
these lines from Wang's own "Display of Elegance": 


The “grain sower" neither plants nor harvests, 

The “clever wife” (wren) wears no jacket or skirt. 
The “raise-a-drinking-gourd” is unable to pour wine, 
The “silk spinner” never comes to sell thread. 


Among Ming-dynasty poets, Guo Wen's (fl. 1403-24) song lyric says: 


When has Golden Horse (Mountain) ever taken halfa step? 
Does Azure Cock (Mountain) know to crow at dawn? 
My husband has long been away, 


Making our marriage, like those hills, a hollow name.”! 


Kiong Renhuan’s song lyric on empty names says, 


The bee's “needle,” sharp as it is, 
does not do embroidery, 
The firefly's “torch,” 
bright at is it is, does not set oil afire. 
The spider's “thread,” 
thin as it is, has never run through a yarn guide, 
The “white-haired elder” (bulbul bird) 
has never served as village elder. 
A “spinning woman” (cicada) 
has never performed women’s work. 
What common thread was it 
that linked you together 
And caused your empty names 
to hang in people's mouths??? 


In the early Qing dynasty, Han Chengyu wrote a series of thirty poems enti- 
tled “Pagoda Tree Kingdom,” after the Tang story about a dream journey into an 
ant hill beneath a pagoda tree. Han’s series provides a particularly full treatment 
of these figures of speech. The poem titles are “Pagoda Tree Kingdom" (ant hill), 
“Bee Yamen" (beehive), “Frog Drumming,” (frog croaking), “Butterfly Printing" 
(books printed on a single continuous sheet of paper, which is then folded back 
upon itself for binding), “Oriole Shuttle” (the shuttle darting through threads on 
a loom), "Wild Goose Character" (the character for “eight,” made by geese flying 
in formation), "Wheat Waves” (wheat in a field blown by the wind), “Pine Bil- 


lows” (the sound of wind in pine trees), “Lotus Pearls” (rain or dew droplets on 
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lotus leaves), “Bamboo Face-Powder" (the white powdery substance on bamboo 
shoots that have shed their outer covering), “Lamp Flowers” (the burned ash of 
the lamp wick), “Candle Tears” (dripping candle wax), “Flower Mat” (a colored 
mat spread on a bed), “Willow Fluff” (willow catkins), “Rush Swords” (rushes 
fashioned into replicas of swords and hung over doorways on the fifth day of the 
fifth month, to ward off evil spirits), “Seedling Needles” (the first growth on rice 
plants), “Water Bamboo Hairpins” (the multi-stem form of the plant), "Water 
Mallow Belt” (the appearance of water mallow lying across the surface of a 
stream), “Reed Brushes” (the hairy tips of certain reed plants), “Plantain Enve- 
lopes” (plantain leaves), “Paper Hawk” (a kite), “Cocoon Tiger” (silkworm), 
“Floating Silk” (gossamer), “Moss Cash” (the round shape of certain lichens), 
“Eggplant Ox” (the fully grown vegetable), “Cicada Monkey,” “Orange Tree 
Lantern” (the fruits hanging in the tree), “Egg Cranes,” “Fruit Stone Boats” 
(halved pits), and "Lotus Pod Man" (the pockmarked seed pod of the lotus),”” 

Han Chengyu's preface to the series says, “Liu Zongyuan’s (773-819) ‘Iron 
Furnace Promenade in Yongzhou' harshly criticizes those people and things in 
the world that lay claim to a name without having the reality behind it.” On a 
rainy day with nothing to do, I reflected on how many such things there are in the 
world, which having a name but not the reality, delude ignorant fellows of the 
villages. In play, I composed these trivial poems to leave a record of my feelings.”” 
Han may have been fond of writing poetry, but he was not particularly skillful at 
it. The sense his poetry conveys is often clumsy and its prosody inelegant. His se- 
ries of quatrains retains this unlearned manner (for example, a line in "Reed 
Brushes" mishandles the second character of Jiang Yan's name, reading it as a de- 
flected tone, in the sense of to submerge,’ rather than in the level tone, as it should 
be). If Han's poems are compared with those written by Wu Weiye of the same 
period— Wu wrote regulated verses on "Cocoon Tiger,” “Eggplant Ox,” “Salted 
Crane" (a kind of shad which has bones on its head said to look like a crane's 
beak), "Cicada Monkey," "Reed Brushes," "Orange Tree Lanterns," "Peach Stone 
Boat,” and "Lotus Pod Man"—one will see that Han is Wu's servant.” In his po- 
ems Wu seeks to exploit the parallels between the figure of speech and the real 
thing (e.g, treating the “peach stone boat” as a real boat), while Han seeks to cau- 
tion against empty names that do not correspond to the reality of what they 
name. In this way, the intents of the two writers differ. 

Now, what Liu Zongyuan had written was this: "Formerly, there was an iron 
forger who lived here. The man left, and his furnace fell into disrepair ever so 
many years ago. All that is left is the empty name of the place, Iron Furnace 
Promenade. I said to myself, what a pity it is! How many instances there are in 
the world in which the reality has departed but the name is retained as an empty 
shell."7 Actually, then, although Liu Zongyuan too criticized an empty name, 
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the circumstances he addressed were more like those found in Wang Anshi's 
poem entitled "Xie An Hillock,” which contains the line “The hillock should not 
still be named after you" (since Wang had replaced Xie An as resident of the 
place). Han Chengyu's subject is names that have no underlying reality rather 
than names that have outlasted the reality they once designated. Han's topic, 
then, is ofa different order from Liu Zongyuan's. Actually, Han's poems were the 
legacy of the piece from The Book of Songs quoted above, although Han himself did 
not realize it. Later in the Qing period, Tu Junyuan wrote "A Hundred Strings of 
Pearls," in which he expanded the list of such figures as "Pine Hairpin" (the pine 
needle), "Elm Cash" (elm seed pods), "Reed Brushes" up to one hundred, devot- 
ing a regulated verse to each,” Several of them are skillfully written. 

The poem series by Han Chengyu and Wu Weiye both contain a piece on the 
“cocoon tiger." This phrase is much like the modern term “paper tiger,” which it- 
self already appears in Ming-dynasty writings. In Chapter 25 of The Water Margin, 
Golden Lotus goads Ximen Qing, saying, "But when the time comes for action, 
what good are you? Seeing a paper tiger, you cry out in fright.?? Pan Wenqi's 
“Tomb of Five Men" says, "Shu Diao's authority was an ice mountain / Red-clad 
prisoner guards are as fearsome as a paper tiger,” Qing-period writers continued 
the usage, as seen in what the doorkeeper says in Shen Qifeng's drama, “The 
Crouching Tiger Hides," "Out of the way, you passersby. A pasted paper tiger is 
coming through."?? These passages likewise point to “a name that lacks a reality," 
as in the popular German phrase, “rubber lion" (Gummiléwe).” All of these are 
precisely of a kind with the early Chinese “earthenware rooster,” "wooden horse,” 
"Southern Winnower," and “Northern Dipper.” 

The same fascination with “empty names” is evident in Western languages 
and literatures. Christina Rossetti's nursery rhyme playfully calls attention the 
incompleteness of several common metaphors: “A pin has a head, but has no hair’; “A 
bill bas no leg, but bas a foot”; “A watch bas hands, but no thumb or finger”; and “A saw has 
teeth, but it does not eat.”** This last line about the saw forms a perfect, if unin- 
tended, match with the statements in The Master Who Embraces Simplicity and 
Master of the Golden Pavilion, cited earlier. 

In sixteenth- and seventeenth-century European literature, it is the authors of 
love poems who are regularly ridiculed for their empty embellishments that have 
no basis in reality. The impoverished poets, it is observed, have not a single coin in 
their purse, yet the poems they present to their ladies are full of tresses that are 
“gold,” eyebrows that are “silver,” eyes that are “emeralds,” lips that are “rubies” or 
“coral,” teeth that are “ivory,” and tears that are “pearls.” The poets have so much 
wealth “in their hands,” but they cannot discover a way to use it to save themselves 
from hunger and cold.” This same type of excesses, as well as criticisms of them, 
continued on into nineteenth-century fiction.” Jules Renard went so far as to 
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quip that the descriptions of ladies in poetry resembled a jeweler's display win- 
dow, and that the only likeness the poets had stopped short of was to claim that 
their ladies’ urine was "golden" (Les descriptions de femmes ressemblent à des vitrines de 
bijoutier. On y voit des cheveux d'or, des yeux émeraude, des dents perles, des lèvres de corail. 
Qu'est-ce, si l'on va plus loin dans l'intime! En amour, on pisse de l'or). Likewise, Boc- 
caccio writes of a lover who was made fun of by the object of his affections: when 
he complained that the night he had spent waiting outside her door in the snow 
had nearly frozen him to death, she asked if the fire in his heart, of which he had 
often written to her, had not kept him warm.?? The Zuo Commentary records this 
retort: "I he Duke said, “Chong has eaten so many of his own words, how could 
he not be fat??? Jia Dao's (779-843) poem on being away from home says, 
“There are white skeins of ‘silk’ in the hair at my temples / But it cannot be woven 
into a coat against the cold." The ideas in these passages are similar. 
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C5 


IMPOSSIBLE TROPES 


Iam gathering wild figs in the water! 
I am looking for lotuses at the top of the woods! 


—"Nine Songs,” in The Songs of the South 


Wang Yis (ca. 89-158) commentary on these lines notes, “The poet means that he 
tried to serve his ruler with loyal and trustworthy conduct, but his intent was not 
suited to the circumstances." Of course, wild figs do not grow in pools, and lotuses 
are not found on hilltops. Wang Yi was right to add the comment “Certainly, he 
could not find what he was looking for.” The couplet is like the later lines spoken by 
the deserted wife in Wei Yingwu's (737—ca. 792) song, “Plant lotuses on the bank, 
will they ever grow? / Plant hibiscus in the pond, will it ever flower?” Likewise, 
Yuan Zhen (779-831) penned these images of misplaced creatures, “Release cranes 
into deep waters / Place fish in lofty branches.”? 

Another of the “Nine Songs” says, “But why should the birds gather in the 
duckweed? / And what are the nets doing in the treetops?’* Wang Yis commen- 
tary says, “Birds ought to gather in treetops, but here it says they do so in water 
grasses. Nets ought to be placed in the water, but here it says they are in the tree- 
tops. The images convey the sense that the poet will not realize his desires and 
that he has missed his proper place.” This explanation is not quite right. That 
the birds should gather in the trees and the nets should be placed in the water is 
just as, in the earlier passage, wild figs ought to grow on hills and lotuses ought to 
be found in the water. Normal circumstances have become reversed, so that what 
should be in the trees is said to be in water, and what should be in water is hang- 
ing in trees. Everything is bizarre and strange, which is why the poet feels im- 
pelled to ask “why?” The same idea is expressed by the subsequent couplet: “What 
are the deer doing in the courtyard? / Or the water-dragons outside the waters?" 

The couplet about gathering wild figs and lotuses implies a certain sense of 
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self-reproach, suggesting that the poet's own plans have been misguided. But the 
couplet about the birds in duckweed and nets in treetops (as with that about deer 
and water-dragons) laments that the world itself has lost its proper order. Thus, 
these lines contain more distress and anguish than those about the figs and lo- 
tuses. Wang Yi's comment on the couplet about the deer and the water-dragons 
says, “Deer ought to be in the mountain forests, but here they are said to be in the 
courtyard. Water-dragons ought to be in deep waters, but here they are said to be 
on river banks. It means that mean-minded men, who ought to be in the waste- 
lands, have risen to the royal court, while worthy men, who ought to be holding 
high office, are employed as servants and clerks.”” Here, Wang Yi has shown con- 
siderable insight into the poet's real intent, insight that should be applied to the 
couplet on birds and nets as well. 

The Songs of the South piece “Divination” says, “The world is turbulent and im- 
pure; / They call a cicada's wing heavy and a ton weight light,” “Embracing Sand” 
says, "White is changed to black; / The high cast down and the low made high,” 
Such images of things all awry and upside-down convey the same sense and emo- 
tion as the couplets considered above, 

Western poetry likewise includes a type of work written to lament that the cir- 
cumstances of the age are all wrong (die Zeitklage) or that the world is upside-down 
(le monde renversé). These works present a whole array of bizarre phenomena that 
contradict what is normal or logical (Reihung unmégliche, Dinge, adynata, impossibilia), 
such as “horses ride in a coach, men draw it,” a cow climbs up the belfry (un boeuf gravit 
sur un clocher), the sun turns black (le soleil est devenu noir), a donkey rides on a man's 
back (der Esel den Menschen ritt), an ox slaughters the butcher (der Ochse den Metzger 
metzelte), by which the author criticizes the age or expresses his anguish.'? Heine 
wrote a poem that contains images of a head taking the place of feet to walk with, a 
cow boiling a cook, a horse mounting a rider, and so forth.’ There is little differ- 
ence between such lines and Qu Yuan’s lament in “Embracing Sand” that “The high 
[is] cast down and the low made high.” The statement in Jia Yi's (201-169 B.c.) la- 
ment for Qu Yuan, that “The upright and true has been inverted,” derives from the 
same pattern.” Other early examples include the entry on the “Error” tetragram in 
Yang Xiong's (53 B.c,-A.D. 18) Canon of Supreme Mystery, “The hen crows at dawn, 
the female sports a horn, and fish inhabit trees.” The “Fathomings” comments, 
“The hen crows at dawn. Whatis ‘right’ for these creatures is reversed.” Fan Wang's 
commentary notes, “The Book of Documents says, “There is no dawn for the hen.’ The 
text refers to this. The female should be without horns and yet here it has horns. 
Fish should be in water but here they are in trees. This is ‘error’ to an extreme,” 
Wang Jian’s (ca. 751-ca. 830) “Dulu Song” says, “Dulu, dulu, / Now cats the mice 
do chew.”* These are all the same construction. 

In love poetry, when men and women pledge faithfulness to each other, they 
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regularly refer to the impossible to describe the constancy of their affection, as in 
the Dunhuang song: 


Beside the pillow they expressed a thousand desires, 

These will end only when the mountains melt, 

When scale weights float on the water's surface, 

They will last until the Yellow River runs dry. 

Until Chronogram and Triaster appear together in the daytime sky, 
Until the Northern Dipper swings into the south. 

Their ending is an impossible ending, 

It will happen when the sun appears at midnight.” 


Robert Burns's famous poem, “A red red Rose,” which Su Manshu translated as 
“Shimmering Red Rose,” includes the lines, 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my Dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun: 


I will love thee still, my Dear 
While the sands o' life shall run. 


Byron expressed his distaste for what he considered the vileness of such oaths, 
parodying them mercilessly in a section of Don Juan.” Now, some writers trans- 
form this convention and approach the matter from the opposite side, as in Zhang 
Ji's (ca. 776-ca. 829) song, “Your favor, milord, has departed and will only return / 
When sweet flag grows flowers and the moon is always full.” The English poet 
Marvell likewise complained that his fate was untoward, his love doomed to go 
unfulfilled, “unless the giddy heaven fall, / And earth some new convulsion tear.”” In some 
cases, then, the poet expresses the wish that the impossible remain truly impossible, 
while in other cases the poet clings to the hope that the impossible may come to pass 
after all. They produce different treatments of the same idea. 

Lovers know that the events they describe are impossible, and that is why they 
utilize them in their oaths, But when it really happens that “the world turns up- 
side-down,” what formerly seemed impossible proves to be possible: a “ton 
weight" is actually lighter than a “cicada’s wing,” and it does float on “the water's 
surface." The narrative "Prince Dan of Yan," as quoted twice in commentaries on 
Records of the Grand Historian, says that when he refused to allow Dan, the heir- 
apparent, to return to Yan, the King of Qin said, "When the crow's head turns 
white and the horse grows horns, then you may return."? Wang Chong's (27-91) 
Disquisitions reports what is said to have ensued: “The sun returned to the merid- 
ian, Heaven rained down grain, crows’ heads turned white, horses grew horns, 
and the wooden elephants on the kitchen doors developed legs of flesh." In The 
Secret History of the Mongols, when ''ódó'en Girte rejects the admonishment of Old 


Man Caraqa, he says, "The deep waters have dried up, and the translucent stone 
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has broken to pieces. I shall not follow his counsel.”” In the famous English play, 
the warrior king Tamburlaine says that he will call his armies in only “When 
heaven shall cease to move on both the poles, / And when the ground, whereon my soldiers 
march, / Shall rise aloft and touch the horned moon."? A ruthless heart and tender 
emotions may seem exact opposites, one being dominant and tough while the 
other is submissive and pliant; but they are the same in their single-mindedness 
and determination, and so the analogies chosen by the two, lover and tyrant, 
come from the same pattern. That is why the statements about “crows’ heads 
turning white" and "translucent stones breaking to pieces" might appear in love 
songs and would not be felt out of place. 

In the Yuan dynasty drama “Fishermen and Woodcutters,” the “Jade Heaven 
Immortal” rebukes her husband, Zhu Dingchen, with this speech: “To see you 
become an official, we'll have to wait until the sun is no longer red, the moon’s 
brightness turns black, the stars blink, and the Northern Dipper yawns! Well 
have to wait until snakes give three cries and dogs pull carts, mosquitoes wear 
boots, ants don smoked felt caps, and the Queen Mother sells dumplings! To see 
you become an official, we'll wait until the kang bows, men wag tails, shrimp sing 
and feet laugh, camels mount a stand, sparrows lift goose eggs, and wooden boys 
produce babies,” Here we see that in addition to forming the affectionate, sweet 
pledges sworn by lovers, statements about impossibilities may equally well pro- 
vide for hateful curses thrown back and forth by quarrelsome wives and hus- 
bands. 

This dual function is just like the images of a world turned upside-down, 
which may be used by loyal ministers such as Qu Yuan or Jia Yi to express their 
grief and bitterness, but which may equally provide material for smiles or belly 
laughs in humorous literature. For example, Marvel Tales of the Taiping Period re- 
cords these lines written to make fun of a poem by Quan Longxiang: “His bright 
moon shines at daybreak / And harsh frost appears in summer.””? A Yuan- 


dynasty song entitled “Making Fun of People Who Tell Tall Tales" says: 


In the eastern village a hen laid a phoenix, 

In the southern town a horse turned into an ox. 
Curved roof tiles make a good spot to plant a tree 
An open sewer is good place to launch a boat.” 


A popular nonsense poem says: 


From afar my eyes hear the rower's song, 
All at once my ears see the sail go by. 

A carp flies up into the treetop, 

Who is riding a back mule across the waves? 
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Another Says: 


Bamboo sandals and grass staff go walking quickly, 

A tiny boat floats up to the mountain top. 

A few notes from the long flute and Heaven gets drowsy, 
À man rides a dog to the top of a tower. 


A children's song in my hometown says, 


The moon shone with a raucous din, 
To steal the pickling jar a thief broke in. 
A blind man spotted him, 

A dumb man yelled out at him, 

A deaf man heard the cry, 

A lame man chased after him, 

A one-armed man caught him. 


In a Western story told by the Grimm Brothers an adult likewise teases a child by 
saying that he personally witnessed (ich sab) a millstone and an iron anvil float on 
the river, a boat unfurl its sail along a mountain top, a cow lying down on a high 
tiled roof, a rabbit racing along that was seen by a blind man, a dumb man cried 
out, and a lame man chased it down." “A millstone floating on the river" is no 
different from "scale weights floating on the water's surface” (from the Dunhuang 
song), nor does “a cow lying down on a roof” differ from “an ox climbs up the bel- 
fry” (from the Baroque French). “A carp flies up in the treetop" (from the non- 
sense song) is also just like the line from the child's ditty recorded in Supplementary 
Five Dynasties History, “The carp from the eastern sea flies up to Heaven,” por- 
tending Li Sheng’s rise to the throne.” Yet one is humorous, and the other of ut- 
most gravity; or in one moment the line provides a laugh, and in another it con- 
veys an angry curse. Such are the “two handles” of metaphors. 

Koans devised by Chan monks are cut from the same material, although of 
course they are turned to their own special purpose, The explanation of “the 
realm of the unthinkable” given in The Mirror of the Source (tenth c.) includes these 
statements: “The sun comes out at midnight, flowers blossom in the last month 
of autumn”; “Red dirt flies across the azure sea, whitecaps surge on green moun- 
tain peaks.”*? The Essence of the Five Lamps (thirteenth c.) quotes this response by 
the monk Lingrui to a layman’s question about doctrine, “The wooden rooster 
runs with an egg in its mouth, swallows and sparrows fly on the backs of tigers, no 
fish are seen in the pond, the stone maiden bears a child.” Elsewhere in the same 
work a monk asks, “The ancient worthies used to say, ‘At the bottom of the well 
red dust forms, on mountain tops waves arise. What does this mean?" Guanqing 
Yu’an answers, “In ancient and modern times, it has always been said that ‘Red 
dust forms at the bottom of the well, waves arise on mountain tops. Seeds form in 
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empty flowers, and a son is born to a stone maiden. ? In response to a question 
about soundless harmony, Fengxue Yanzhao says, “A wooden rooster crows at 
midnight, straw dogs bark at dawn." Yunying Daguan says, "Scale weights at the 
bottom of a well suddenly float to the surface, after many years a rat transforms 
into an ok.” And Daowu Wuzhen recites this quatrain: 


A three-faced cat treads on the moon, 

A two-headed white ox grasps smoke with its hoof. 

A green rabbit with a cap stands in the courtyard cypress, 
A turtle that has shed its shell flies into the Heavens.?^ 


Many other passages could also be cited. 

Buddhist writings commonly refer to "hair on a tortoise and horns on a rabbit" 
as examples of phenomena that could never exist, as in The Nirvana Sutra's discus- 
sion of the four types of “non-existence” in the world, the last of which is “the 
non-existence of what never has existed, such as hair on a tortoise or horns on a 
rabbit.?* Chan masters relied on these sorts of sayings as expedients to bring 
about enlightenment. As Zhu Xi remarked, “These Chan sayings have no larger 
meaning. They area device used to stupefy and numb the mind, as when someone 
is disoriented.” Wu Qian (d. 1262) said, “These are mostly nonsense Chinese, 
which seek to open up, as they rush by in a flash, glimpses of a new vista,” 

I have sought to analyze the matter this way: In the chapter “The World" in 
Zhuangzi, Hui Shi is criticized for having “doctrines that are all topsy-turvy and 
words that are wide of the mark.”* Many examples are provided of the paradoxes 
he used in debate. Now, the logicians and Mohists may have their own under- 
standing of the sense and purpose of these sayings. Viewed on the basis of the 
words themselves, however, these too are “impossibilities” of a kind with “the 
world is upside-down,” so that Hui Shi's words being “wide of the mark” means, 
in effect, that his utterances too were “nonsense Chinese.” 

Hui Shi's "Heaven is as low as earth" and “mountains and marshes are on the 
same level” have the same drift as “the mountain has no high ground, Heaven 
joins with earth” and “red dirt flies across the azure sea, whitecaps surge on green 
mountain peaks” (from Buddhist writings). Hui Shi’s “an egg has feathers,” “a 
chicken has three legs,” “the dog becomes a sheep,” and “toads have tails” have the 
same import as "crows heads turn white and horses grow horns,” “hair on a tor- 
toise and horns on a rabbit,” "three-faced cat, two-headed white ox," “a rat trans- 
forms into an ox," and ^men wag their tails" (also from Buddhist writings). These 
all describe one type of peculiarity, that is, physical impossibility, in which the words 
contradict reality and so seem wild and deluded. There is also another type, ex- 
emplified by statements such as Hui Shi's "yesterday I eft for Yue and arrived the 
day before,” "a dog is not a canine,” and “the white dog is black.” Here, the issue is 
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one of logical impossibility, since the words are internally inconsistent and contra- 
dict themselves. 

The first type, when used in literary composition, may serve a whole range of 
purposes, including everything from “exemplary sayings” to jokes, as shown in the 
passages quoted above from a variety of works, starting with “Nine Songs. ^? The 
second type is particularly suited to humorous purposes, as we see in Fang Yizhi's 
(1611-1671) parody of passages from the "Xu Wugui" chapter in Zhuangzi: “Since it 
says, ‘at midnight there was no one there, with whom did the man from Chu 
fight? And since it says ‘he never left the hill,’ who was in the boat and to what did 
he apply his grudge? How do these statements in Zhuangzi differ from the Bud- 
dhist sayings, “The empty hand holds a hoe, he walks along riding a water buf- 
falo?"?? A poem entitled “There’s Never Been Such a Thing” in One Night’s Talk 
by The Terrified Man (Lin Yutang) says: 


On the whole tree of yellow plums each fruit is green, 
Amid thunder and rain the sky is filled with stars. 
Three monks sit in four separate places, 


Without uttering a word they recite their scriptures A 


The burlesque prologue to an old English play begins, “You who stand sitting still to 
hear our play, / Which we tonight present you here today." This type of statement is 
also found in the so-called Irish bull and in children’s tangle-talk. All of these are 
meant to provide a smile or laugh. 

Literary critics are very familiar with images in love poetry of “the upright and 
true being inverted,” “absolute non-existence,” and “things that have never hap- 
pened.” But there has yet to be a comprehensive treatment of the entire range of 
such impossibilities. That is why I have bored holes in these many texts to string 
selected passages together, hoping thereby to call attention to a single literary 
technique that manifests itself in a thousand different ways. 


Notes 


SOURCE: Guanzhui bian 2:600-606; cf. the addenda, ibid., 5:46 and 179—180. 
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4. “Jiu ge: Xiang furen,” Chuci zhangju buzhu 2.39; trans. David Hawkes, Songs of the 
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5. Wang Yi, commentary on “Jiu ge: Xiang furen,” Chuci zhangju buzhu 2.39. 
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CS 


ON NOT RECOGNIZING MIRRORS 


In the story “Not Recognizing Mirrors,” from A Forest of Laughter (second c.), the 
husband brings a mirror home. His wife looks at her own reflection in it and, 
startled, says to her mother-in-law, “My husband found another wife and 
brought her home!” The mother-in-law took the mirror and, seeing her own re- 
flection, exclaimed, "And he brought her old lady too!” (Note that Yu Yues 
[1821-1907] entry, “The Fisherman’s Wife Who Had No Mirror,” is based en- 
tirely on this story.) 

Similarly, the Dunhuang manuscript copy of Hou Bai's Tales To Crack a Smile 
(sixth c.) tells the story of a villager of E County who went to buy a servant. In the 
marketplace, he happened to see his own reflection in a mirror and thought it was 
a strapping young servant. So he bought the mirror and took it home. His father 
looked in the mirror and scolded his son for having purchased an elderly servant. 
His mother, holding a little child, looked in the mirror and expressed astonish- 
ment that her son “had purchased two maids, a mother and girl.” They sum- 
moned a shamaness to pray to the mirror, which, having been hung up, fell to the 
ground and broke into two pieces. The shamaness picked up the pieces and was 
surprised to see two old women staring at her, and so on? Obviously, this repeats 
the motif found in the earlier story, embellishing it. 

I suspect that this latter story “spilled over” from a passage in The Sutra of Par- 
ables and Analogies (fourth c.), in which a husband orders his wife to bring him 
some grape wine and drink with him. The wife goes to open the vat of wine and, 
looking into it, “sees her own reflection in the vat and concludes that another 
woman has been sequestered in the house.” She becomes enraged, and her hus- 
band goes over to investigate. “He sees his own reflection in the vat and becomes 
angry at his wife, claiming that she is hiding another man.” They quarrel and 
curse each other." A comment that Kumiarajiva (344-413) adds to a passage in The 
Vimalakirti Sutra, in which Manjusri asks how the bodhisattva regards all living 
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beings, uses the same motif: "This calls to mind the story ofthe fool walking along 
a road who happened upon an abandoned case. Inside the case was a large mirror. 
When he opened the case and looked at the mirror, he took his reflection for the 
owner of the case. He bowed and apologized to this image, put the case down and 
ran away.” One may also compare an account in Liu Fu's (fl. 1073) Lofty Words 
from tbe Green Latticed Window, which tells of how once when the protagonist was 
in barbarian lands he "approached a stream in the wilds and caught sight of his 
own reflection. He was so frightened that he started to run away, thinking it was a 
ghost that had emerged from beneath the water with a face so bony and black it 
was like nothing he had ever seen." In each of these examples, the person looking 
in the mirror mistakes his own image for another person. 

Buddhist writings occasionally describe the reverse error, that is, mistaking 
another person's reflection for one's own. The Sütralankara-sástra tells the story of 
a wife who was scolded by her mother-in-law and ran into the forest and hid by 
climbing up a tree. There was a pond beside the tree, and the woman's reflection 
appeared in it. Just then, a maid came to the pond to draw water, carrying jugs on 
a pole. Seeing the image in the water, the maid "took it for her own reflection" and 
said to herself, "Look at how comely I am! What am I doing fetching water for 
ber?" With that she broke the jugs to pieces.” An Italian children's story tells a 
similar tale: a black slave girl (una schiava nera) goes to fetch water. There is a 
beautiful fairy up in a tree on the bank, and her reflection shows in the water. The 
sight of the image astonishes the slave, who says, “What see, poor Lucia, you so 
pretty and mistress send you water fetch. Poor Lucia, me not stand it longer” 
(Quale vedere, Lucia sfortunata, ti cosi bella stare, e patruna mandare acqua a pigliare; e mi 
sta cosa tollerare, o Lucia sfortunata!).* She proceeds to smash the water jar to pieces. 
Whether it is a matter of mistaking someone else's reflection for one's own, as in 
these stories, or of mistaking one’s own reflection for someone else, as in the ear- 
lier examples, in both cases the problem is a flaw in the viewer's self-knowledge. 
As Dante pointed out, in a passage on images seen in water, mistaking a reflection 
for its form and mistaking a form for its reflection are two sides of the same error 
(tali vid’ io più facce a parlar pronte, / per ch'io dentro a l'error contrario corsi / a quel 
ch’accese amor tra lomo e 1 fonte)? 

Flowers in a mirror or the moon reflected in water have long since been com- 
monplace metaphors used to explain the relationship of illusion and reality. 
These similar references to a wife in a mirror or a maid reflected in the water have 
also become quite familiar as illustrations of the problem of perception of self and 
other. 

An ancient Greek myth tells of a handsome young man who looked at the re- 
flection of his face in the water and, not realizing it was himself, became enam- 


ored with the vision. He approached the water to fulfill his love and ended up 
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drowning, whereupon he was transformed into a narcissus. Because of this story, 
the world came to refer to self-love that becomes obsessive, sometimes to the 
point of mental disorder, as narcissism. Of course, this narcissus story is also 
based on a lack of self-knowledge, yet in this case the ignorance leads to infatua- 
tion rather than jealousy so that this myth explores a new aspect of the theme, one 
not dealt with in The Sütralankára-sástra or in the story in A Forest of Laughter. 
Zhang Hua's (232-300) Comprehensive Record of Things tells of a wild pheasant 
that “fell in love with its own plumage. It spent all day looking at its reflection in 
the water until it became dazed and drowned.” Liu Jingshu's (d. ca. 470) Garden 
of Oddities similarly describes a pheasant that “danced in front of its reflection in a 
mirror. It did not know to stop and eventually died of exhaustion.” Now, if the 
pheasant in this account did not realize it was viewing its own reflection and, 
longing to pair itself with a mate, sang and danced in an effort to seduce it, then 
the pheasant's story is much like that of the Greek myth, and “narcissism” might 
be renamed “pheasantism.”” If however, the pheasant realized that the reflection 
was its own and simply became enamored of its own solitary beauty, so that the 
bird resembled the girl in Cui Guofu's (fl. ca. 750) song (“Her flushed face was 
proclaimed matchless in her time / There was no man worthy to be her mate. / 
To none other but the person in her mirror / Was she willing to pledge herself”), 
or the tragic concubine Feng Xiaoqing (seventeenth c.) as self-described in a 
poem that survived the burning of her works (“A wasted face reflected in the 
autumn stream / You must pity me as I pity you”), then it is a matter of self- 
knowledge leading to self-stupefaction, of self-confidence turning to self- 
indulgence, until there is no awareness of other people.” This is another type of 
flaw in self-knowledge. 

One other mirror analogy is found in The Sirangama Sutra: “Suddenly one 
morning Yajfadatta of Sravasti looked at his face in the mirror. He loved the im- 
age of his head, which permitted him clearly to observe his eyebrows and eyes. He 
became angry at his real head, which did not permit him to see his real face and 
eyes. He concluded from this that his real person was bedeviled and he ran off like 
a madman.» Here, love of one's reflection leads to hatred of one's true form. 
This divides the issue into two halves and introduces yet another treatment of it. 
But it is still, at root, a matter of a lack of self-knowledge. 

The Han and Tang mirrors that 1 have seen are all cast bronze. The story 
“Yang Su” in Marvel Tales of the Taiping Period tells of a mirror being split into two 
halves. Naturally, this could not be easily done and would require a sharp tool 
capable of cutting through metal as if ic were mud. The story referred to earlier in 
Tales To Crack a Smile goes further, saying that a suspended mirror broke in two 
when it fell to the ground. This is even more difficult to imagine actually hap- 
pening, Our family used to own a number of antique metal mirrors, and one day, 
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just for the fun of it, I tried dropping them on the ground, one by one. None of 
them were damaged in the least. That is why my doubts about these stories, born 
of my own ignorance, have not been dispelled. If I ever meet an authority on an- 
tiquities or on objects and materials, I will ask him for an explanation. 

Feng Xiaoqing's lines about her “wasted face reflected” were celebrated in her 
time. Zhang Dafu (1544-1630), moved by them, wrote, “How could lines as 
charming as these ever be fully fathomed?" Subsequently, the same lines were 
quoted in Chapter 89 of The Story of the Stone to describe Lin Daiyu's sorrow as she 
stared into her mirror.” In late Ming times, Feng Xiaoqing's story was greatly 
elaborated and romanticized. Several accounts of her life history were written, 
and she became the subject of vernacular stories and plays. Eventually, she 
evolved into a model of the celebrated figure of the “ill-fated beauty.” Com- 
menting on this phenomenon, Li Wen (ca. 1606-ca, 1647) observed, “Years ago 
she wept, but today she sings on stage!" I? Later, when The Story of tbe Stone became 
famous, Lin Daiyu replaced Feng Xiaoqing in this role: "green" (Xiaoging $) 
yielded to “black” (Dai $È yu), and once the “twin trees” (Lin PR) arose the “two 
horses" (Feng 1&5) were abandoned!” 

At the end of the nineteenth century in European literature, there appeared 
the character type of the “fragile lady” (femme fragile), who had talent and beauty 
but was sickly and died young.” Those who are fond of comparing cultures and 
historical periods may want to study the divergences between this European type 
and its Chinese counterpart." 
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TO EMPHASIZE SILENCE 


1 Our chariots are strong, 
Our horses well matched. 
Team of stallions lusty 
We yoke and go east. 


2 Our hunting chariots are splendid, 


Our teams very sturdy. 
In the east are wide grasslands; 
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7 Quietly, the horses whinny; 
Gently the banners wave. 
“If footman and riders are not orderly 
The great kitchen will not be filled.” 

8 ‘These officers go on their expedition, 
It is audible but no one speaks. 
Truly, gentlemen are they; 

In very truth, a great achievement. 


— The Book of Songs, no. 179 


Mao's (third c. 5.c.) commentary on the first couplet of the seventh stanza says, “It means 
there is no clamor of voices.” 


In his Family Instructions, Yan Zhitui (531—591) has high praise for this particular 
gloss by Mao, saying, “I always exclaim over this annotation, admiring it for its 
sensitivity. Wang Ji's poem was based on this very concept.” He is referring here 
to a couplet in Wang Ji’s (d. ca. 548) poem, “Upon Entering Ruoye Gorge": “Ci- 
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cadas chirp, the forest grows more still / Birds call out, the mountain becomes 
more deserted.”* In fact, what Mao's commentary does is to use the idea ex- 
pressed in the eighth stanza, “These officers go on their expedition. / It is audible 
but no one speaks” to explain the meaning of the earlier lines. In effect, Mao uses 
the later couplet as a gloss upon the earlier one. 

In his “On Refined Literature,” Li Deyu (787-850) cites an analogy his cousin 
used to describe refined literature in its most elevated state, in which it holds back 
from its full unbridled potential: “A thousand soldiers and ten thousand horses, 
the wind diminishes and the rain lets up, in the silence no one speaks.” This might 
also serve as a subcommentary upon Mao’s annotation. In his collected sayings, 
Lu Jiuyuan (1139-1192) observes, “In the line ‘Quietly, the horses whinny, there is 
movement in the midst of stillness. In the line ‘Gently the banners wave there is 
stillness in the midst of movement.” This too provides insight into the subtle craft 
in the Songs lines of making something conspicuous through contrast (cf. Shen 
Gua’s [1031-1095] comment on Wang Anshi's couplet of lines taken from earlier 
poetry: “The wind abates yet blossoms still fall / Birds call out, the mountain be- 
comes more deserted.” Shen says, “The first line contains movement in the midst 
of stillness. The second line contains stillness in the midst of movement." 

Su Shi frequently imitated this construction in his poems. His “Nostalgic 
Memories of General Zhuge, at Wuzhang Plain” contains the couplet: “Officers 
and men were silent as water / Quietly, one could hear the horsewhips.? Now, 
this example is a bit contrived and suffers from “sticky skin and bones,” that is, 
from being somewhat forced and ungraceful. By contrast, Su's "Spending the 


Night at Haihui Temple” ends with these lines: 


The fifth watch sounds, 
the sky still dark, 
Wooden fish call us to gruel, 
a clear, pure tapping. 
No sound of voices, 


only the shuffling of sandals. 


This too matches the idea of “it is audible but no one speaks,” and here the words 
are marvelous in their effect. One might compare the lines in Ouyang Xiu's lines 
about the onset of autumn, "It resembles soldiers advancing toward the enemy, 
running with gags in their mouths. No commands are heard, just the rumbling of 
horses and men." Here the teacher (Ouyang) really should stand in awe of his 
student (Su Shi). 

A poem Lu You inscribed on a sample of his own calligraphy ends this way: 
“When shall we at night venture onto Wuzhang Plain? / No sound of voices, only 
that of horsewhips.”® This, in turn, is derived from Su Shi's lines. In his Poetry 
Talks, Zhao Yi (1727-1814), who was evidently ignorant of the excellence of the 
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lines in Su's Haihui Temple poem, says this about the couplet in the Wuzhang 
Plain poem: “They describe the orderly and disciplined appearance of the army. 
But in spirit they are vastly weaker than Du Fu's couplet in his ‘Frontier Duties’: 
"Ihe setting sun glows on our great banners / Horses whinny, the breeze whistles 
quietly.’”? He is right, in a sense, but his observation is somewhat off the mark. 
What Du Fu's couplet does is to expand upon the lines from the Songs, elaborat- 
ing them with new detail, whereas Su's is an imitation of the Songs passage. Su, 
moreover, makes "hear" a parallel match with "silent," implicitly invoking the 
Songs line "it is audible but no one speaks." 

Xie Zhen (fl. 574) had first written "The wind abates yet blossoms still fall / 
Birds call out, the mountain becomes more deserted."? Du Fu wrote, “The cink- 
clink of the woodsman's ax makes the mountain more deserted.”" Shelley's poem 
says, “That even the busy woodpecker / Made stiller with ber sound / the inviolable quiet- 
ness.’ Nathaniel Hawthorne uses the same technique in descriptions of natural 
scenery in The American Notebooks: “a solitary man, paddling himself down the 
river in a small canoe, the light lonely touch of his paddle in the water making the silence 
appear deeper”; “(the crows'] loud clamor added to the quiet of the scene, instead of dis- 
turbing it.” 

These lines are all “born of this same concept,” which is what is known in psy- 
chology as the phenomenon of simultaneous contrast.* Sight, hearing, and the other 
senses ate all subject to this principle. Poets, in their descriptions of things, un- 
derstood it from early on. A slight sound introduced into a scene of remote and 
deserted silence always sets off the silence and makes it seem all the more pro- 
found. Likewise, some small sight or object inserted into an empty expanse of 
space always makes the space seem even more vast. The first piece from the Songs 
quoted above, as well as Wang Ji's and Du Fu's poems, are examples of the for- 
mer. As for the latter, there is, for instance, the passage in Bao Zhao’s (ca. 414- 
466) “Rhapsody on the Ruined City”: “One looks straight out for a thousand 
miles or more and sees only occasional whirls of yellow dust" (cf. the same 
author's poem, which says, “As far as one could see across the plain / Now and 
then a plume of distant smoke floated skyward”) and Wang Wei's “On the vast 
desert, a single straight plume of smoke.’ Some flying dust or rising smoke in 
the scene makes it seem broader and more desolate. If a horse’s whinnying or 
cicada's chirping is a case of “it is audible but no one speaks,” the scene with dust 
and smoke might be described as “it is visible but there is nothing to see.” 

Shelley also wrote these lines on the ruins of a tyrant's statue: “Nothing beside 
remains. Round the decay / Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, / The lone and 
level sands stretch faraway.”'® Giacomo Leopardi’s poem speaks of gazing out to 
the horizon across a seemingly limitless expanse (immensità) and cherishing the 
sight of a hedgerow on a small knoll that shielded from view a large part of the 


remote horizon (Sempre caro mi fu quest'ermo colle, / e questa siepe, che da tanta 
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parte / dell'ultimo orrizonte il guardo esclude). These passages derive from the same 
principle, 

A recent writer on the craft of poetry has observed that it consists of nothing 
more than the careful placement of small objects in large areas or deserted spaces 
(porre un determinato oggetto . . . nel massimo di spazio e di solitudine possible),?? This 
claim, which is "set on distant goals and seeks to avoid getting bogged down," does 
not really do justice to either the breadth or the subtlety of the art of poetry.” 
Still, applied to poetic representations of deserted mountains with their singing 
birds or vast wastelands with their isolated plumes of smoke, while this statement 
may not say everything, it is not far from the truth. 
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He whom I love 

Must be somewhere along this river. 

I went up the river to look for him, 

But the way was difficult and long, 

I went down the stream to look for him, 
And there in mid-water 

Sure enough, it’s he. 


— The Book of Songs, no. 129 


Mao's commentary (third c. 8.c.) says, “‘Somewhere’ means it will be difficult to reach 


H 


him. 
The lines above may be read together with those in Song no. 9: 


Beyond the Han a lady walks; 
One cannot reach her. 

Oh, the Han it is so broad, 
One cannot swim it, 

And the Jiang, it is so rough 
One cannot boat it. 


Commenting on these lines, Chen Qiyuan (fl. 1687) observes, “By mentioning it 
he shows that he certainly desires to reach the lady. He can see her but he cannot 
reach her. This makes him desire her even more,” 

What the two songs describe resembles the “yearning” for the unattainable 
(Sebnsucht), which is so prominent in Western Romanticism. An early antecedent 
of this motif in the West is Virgil's well-known lines about the multitude of spir- 
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its who, pleading to be ferried across the deep pools of Cocytus, “stretched out 
their hands in yearning for the farther shore” (tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris 
amore).? Like-minded poets of later times used the same image to describe chosen 
destinations that could never be reached and objects of desire that remained elu- 
sive. Early German folk songs regularly use the image of separation across deep 
waters in treatments of the theme of lovers’ frustrations (so sind zwei tiefe Wasser / 
Wohl zwischen dir und mir; Sie konnten zusammen nicht kommen, / Das Wasser war viel 
zu tief). Dante's Divine Comedy likewise couches subtle meaning in the image of a 
beautiful lady (Matelda) smiling from the opposite bank of a streamlet in Eden 
(Ella ridea dall'altra riva dritta); her remove from the poet of a mere three paces (Tre 
passi ci facea il fiume lontani) may as well be as wide as an ocean,” A recent Italian 
poet (D'Annunzio) has even asserted that happiness always lies on the opposite 
bank of the river (La gioia è sempre all'altra riva).° The image of a dividing river that 
functions as a sexual barrier also occurs in Western fiction, as Northrop Frye has 
discussed.” 

Subsequent to The Book of Songs, the same motif is found in Chinese works of 
diverse fields. Jiao Yanshou's (first c. 8.c.) treatise on prognostication, Forest of 
Changes, has these entries under transformations of the Tun hexagram: 


A marriage was arranged across a river, 
But on the chosen day no boat came. 
Her heart was racked with disappointment, 


She did not see her betrothed.’ 


They sought a wife for their younger son, 
She lived on the Eastern Sea. 
The river was long and no boat came, 


He did not see his betrothed.? 
The same work has these lines under a transformation for the Guan hexagram: 


My home is on the sea shore, 

My oar is short and the current deep. 
On tiptoes I gaze toward Song, 
There's no raft to take me there. 


Similar lines occur in later poetry, especially in references to the Weaving Maid 
and Herd Boy stars, separated on all but one night of the year by the celestial Han 
River (i.e., the Milky Way). One of the “Nineteen Old Poems" (second c.?) says: 


Far away twinkles the Herd Boy star, 
Brightly shines the Lady of the Han River. 
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The Han River runs shallow and clear; 


Set between them, how short a space! 
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But the river water will not let them pass, 
Gazing at each other but never able to speak." 


An anonymous fifth-century song says, “Across the ford, he sighs. / As Herd Boy 
speaks to Weaving Maid / Parting tears flood the Han river.” Meng Jiao's (751- 
814.) poem says: 


The Weaving Maid star, beside the river 
The Herd Boy, on the river bank, 
They cannot cross the clear and shallow waters, 


Facing each other, they gaze across the distance.” 


A story in Researches into the Supernatural (fourth c.) says: 


Han Ping, a retainer of King Kang of the realm of Song, married a woman, née He, who was 
very beautiful. When the king saw her, he proceeded to take her for himself. Ping objected 
and the king had him imprisoned and sentenced him to becomea laborer at the city wall. The 
woman secretly sent Ping a letter that was couched in cryptic words. The letter said, “The 
rain is excessive / The river swollen and the water deep / The sun comes out above a heart.” 
Subsequently, the king recovered the letter and showed it to his attendants. None of them 
could understand it, except for one officer, Su He, who explained it this way: “"The rain is ex- 
cessive’ means that sheis sorrowful and longing for him. “The river is swollen and water deep’ 
means it is impossible for her to visit him. “The sun comes out above a heart’ means that she 
intends to throw herself to her death (i.e., a graphic pun on zhong AG ‘loyalty,’ composed ofan 
element resembling‘sun’ H looking down on ‘heart’ Ù»), 


The image used in these various examples and the meaning with which it is in- 
vested are at one with the ancient uses in The Book of Songs, quoted earlier. 

Actually, such themes as “withdrawing from the world” or “engagement with 
the world” may equally well employ the motif of “somewhere on the river” to ex- 
press longing or to indicate where one would go, Records of the Grand Historian re- 
cords these words describing court magicians’ unsuccessful attempts during the 
Warring States period to reach the Three Immortals’ Mountains, thought to float 
on the Eastern Ocean: “Before we reach them, they look like clouds to our distant 
gaze. As we draw near, we see that they extend upward from beneath the waves. 
Yet whenever we approach, the winds blow them away from us."? Contrariwise, 
Yu Xin’s (513-581) “Lament for the South” contains these lines on his sorrow that 
he could not return to the fallen Liang dynasty from his northern captivity: 


The boat's way is blocked: I 
can't go up the Milky Way by raft; 
Whirlwinds stop me: there's no 
hope of reaching Paradise,” 


These examples show that the motif is not limited to expressions of love and its 
frustrations. 
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Buddhist writings also regularly use the image of “the other shore” as a meta- 
phor for true enlightenment. The Sariyuktdgama says, “Wicked views are not ‘the 
other shore’; correct views are ‘the other shore’”; and “[In this parable] the river 
stands for the three attachments (i.e., that must be overcome), the other shore... 
is analogous to supreme nirvana, and the raft symbolizes the True Dharma." 
This religious usage is, in turn, one and the same with that in ancient Greek mys- 
ticism, as in Plotinus, in which the contrast between “the life here” and “the life 
there” is used to signify the difference between the corporeal and the spiritual, or 
the worldly and the divine. 
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The Duke said, “[Taishu] acts wrongly and so [others] will not side with him (buyi buni 
A. Even though he expands his territory, he will come to ruin." 


— The Zuo Commentary 


Du Yu's (222-284) commentary explains the phrase buni ANIE to mean that Tai- 
shu himself is "not devoted" to his older brother (Duke Zhuang).! This is incor- 
rect. Buni means that the people of the realm are not devoted to Taishu, as trans- 
Jated above, not that Taishu is not devoted to his brother. The four-character 
phrase criticizes Taishu, anticipating the observation that "even though he ex- 
pands his territory, he will come to ruin." It also echoes the earlier observation 
that Taishu "acts wrongly in many ways," expanding upon it by implying that be- 
cause Taishu acts wrongly he cannot win the loyalty of the people. 

Although the grammatical pattern has a set form (A\__ 7. ) its meaning 
follows no single rule. The relationship between the two phrases in the pattern 
may be causal, as in the Analects passage: PHP, ANBRANZE "If he is not 
wrought-up, I do not enlighten him. If he is not in a frenzy, I do not show him the 
way" and the Mozi entry: AEP B, DEERE “Those that are not moral will 
not become wealthy. Those that are not moral will not rise to high office." The 
condition named in the second phrase is brought about by that named in the first. 
Or the relationship between the two phrases in the pattern may be coordinate, as 
in The Book of Rites passage PET “(Some ceremonies] should not be made 
more lavish, while others should not be diminished" and the Zhuangzi passage 
ANTAL "He does not escort things as they go or welcome them as they 
come,” In Buddhist sutras, this is a particularly abundant, stock formulation, as 
in the Sutra on Perfect Enlightenment: ASENAS BE “(This wisdom] does not ap- 
proach and it does not depart,” and the Heart Sutra: PENI, "PIA SS 


ANNI “(The emptiness of the myriad dharmas] is not created or extin- 
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guished, it is not dirty or clean, and it does not increase or decrease." Here, two 
matters are brought up at once and both negated. Du Yu's commentary mistook a 
causal sentence for a coordinate one. 

Now, if one notices that “to augment” and “to diminish,” or “to escort” and “to 
welcome” and the like are all antonyms, one might conclude that whenever words 
of opposite meanings are inserted into this pattern it results in a coordinate sen- 
tence. But that is not correct either. Han Yu's "Origin of the Way” contains the 
passage: PE Pip "1E T “Unless [Taoism and Buddhism] are blocked, 
the Way will not flow forth; and unless those beliefs are stopped, the Way will 
not move forward.” “Blocked” and “flow forth” are opposites, as are “stop” and 
“move forward,” much like “created” and “extinguished,” yet in this case the pat- 
tern produces causal statements. A reader cannot rely upon the grammatical or 
rhetorical pattern alone to discern the sense of the words. What is needed to 
make a correct determination is attention to the words before and after or even to 
the drift of the entire piece or book in which it occurs. If, for example, the sutra 
passages were removed from their particular intellectual milieu and style, and we 
read them blindly and in ignorance, looking merely at fragmentary snatches of 
words, what would keep us from misinterpreting them as causal statements? In- 
deed, nothing would prevent us from deciding that busheng bumie PPM 
means that if one thing does not arise, the other will not be subdued; or that bu- 
zeng bujian ALE AYR, means that we cannot add to one thing because the other 
has not been diminished; or that bugou bujing MIEZ TR is a bathing image mean- 
ing that only when the water has turned dirty is the body clean. 

In his letter to Han Qiuren, Wang Anshi wrote, “Confucius said Guan Zhong 
ru qi ren (PRN HA, meaning that Guan Zhong was humane; but Yangzi said 
Qu Yuan ru qi zhi FAR AO HH, meaning that Qu Yuan was not wise. It is like the 
lines in The Book of Songs in which buming ANEH sometimes means ‘bright’ and 
other times means ‘dim.’ When you take note of the entire passage, it turns out 
that the words may be the same but that does not prevent their meaning from 
changing." This is a perceptive observation and may be used to clarify Mencius' 
injunction, "Do not let the words obscure the line, and do not let the line obscure 
the intent of the entire piece.” This is like the statement in Zbuangzi, "What is 
valued about words is the thought they convey. The thought attends upon 
something.” As for Chao Yuezhi's (1059-1120) “Confucian Words,” neatly every 
single entry implicitly criticizes Wang Anshi, and yet the views contained in bis 
entries "Purport" and "Differences" match this opinion of Anshi's like carriage 
wheels that ride in the ruts of those before.” Su Shi, in his colophon on The Bone 
Marrow of Seal Script, says that "each utterance has its particular force" and "the 
words may be the same but the meaning different." Also, he cautioned that schol- 
ars must not "interpret any given word the same way every time," adducing pas- 
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sages from The Books of Changes and Analects in support of these opinions.” In his 
letter to Cui Zizhong, Xue Hui (1489-1541) said, “Do not give any single word 
sole authority over any thing” and “do not let a single interpretation sum up a 
particular word,” citing the word li FH as an example.” 

A section of Gu Yanwu's Daily Accumulation of Knowledge considers two in- 
stances of the phrase gaogao xiaxia Sr M P in Speeches from the States and con- 
cludes that each means something different.” This is another instance of the 
same idea. I will here give one more example of my own. The “King Hui of Liang" 
chapter of Mencius says lao wulao, you wuyou SBE, BK), where the phrases 
lao lao E&E and you you $J]$]) mean to reverence and cherish (i.e., “treat the eld- 
erly with reverence as they ought to be treated, and cherish the young as they 
ought to be cherished”). However, Biographies of Exemplary Women says wu lao 
lao, wu shao shao HEE, HEDD, where the phrases lao lao ZÆ and shao shao 
AD mean to slight and belittle (i.e., “do not treat the elderly as useless old peo- 
ple and do not treat the young as inconsequential youngsters”).* This too is an 
example of “the words may be the same but thar does not prevent their meaning 
from changing” and shows why one should not “interpret any given word the 
same way every time,” but should in judging the text take note of its context. 

Allow me to lower the level of the discussion briefly, to call attention to some of 
its lesser implications. When two words are joined together, the resultant com- 
pound cannot be interpreted on the basis of the separate, individual components. 
Even in phrases that commonly fall from our tongues or brushes, we find that syn- 
onymous words may produce compounds with different meanings, just as words of 
different meanings may produce synonymous compounds, Both are, in fact, wide- 
spread occurrences, and neither permit “letting a single interpretation sum up a 
particular word.” For example, qu JB "to bend" is like qu H “bent,” but weiqu ZJE 
"to be wronged” is as different from weiqu Z&H “circuitous” as the Yellow River is 
from the Han River. Ci Fa) “words” is like yan Ej “words,” but weici fifa) subtle 
criticism" is as far removed from weiyan WE “profound words" as the distant 
north is from remote south. Jun Œ. "army" is like bing Fe "soldiers," but there is con- 
siderable space between bingfa FLY “military strategy" and junfa ER “military 
regulations." Nian Ẹ "year" is like sui X, “year,” but ET FEZ. “divorcing a 
wife of fifteen years" and E-F APALA “divorcing a fifteen-year-old wife" pre- 
sent a considerable difference in age. Gui fi "to go back” and bui [E] "to return" are 
alike, but chungui RB spring departs” and chunbui ZIB] “spring returns” are op- 
posites. Shang _E "above" and xia F “below” complement each other, but when you 
are talking about something falling down, both dishang HB FE and dixia Hi F mean 
"on the ground.” There is no great difference between xin /|p "mind" and xing HE 
“thenature,” and so the two are often paired together, as in the statement “to under- 
stand one's mind and correctly perceive one’s nature.” However, E AVL) “to 
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lose the people's minds (i.e., their trust)" means that you have lost something lo- 
cated in someone else, whereas FEA AI "to lose your humanity” means that 
what is missing is gone from you yourself. There is no difference between ruhe HB) 
“Tt is like what?” and beru {AJ QO “What is it like?,” therefore FEE) “What if we 
don’t go?" is similar to AFA {AJ AO “How would it be if we don't go?" in that both are 
uttered when considering whether or not to go. However, (8] ZI “How about 
not going?" implies we should not go and urges that we stay put, whereas 40fP] 
IN “Why don't we go?" means that we ought to go and finds fault with having not 
yet departed. 

Imagine a person who is filled with pent-up anger and complains that “inside I 
feel all circuitous,” or who seeks to learn about the Way and says “I am investi- 
gating subtle criticisms,” or who in imposing a military punishment says that he is 
“applying military strategy,” or who reads “he divorced a wife of fifteen years” and 
concludes that the man had married a girl who was not yet of age, or who recites 
the line “Where has spring gone?” and wonders why there are no signs of spring if 
it has arrived, or who sees the words “it has fallen on the ground” and understands 
that the thing has seeped into the ground like mercury, or who takes the state- 
ment “alone, he has lost the people’s trust” to be the same as “he is crazed and has 
lost his mind” or who does not see any difference between “What if we don't go?" 
and “Why don't we go?” Such a person, it must be allowed, possesses some degree 
of literacy and understanding of language. But you would not say that he com- 
prehends the meaning behind words or knows how to carry on a conversation. 

The Plain Learning Movement of the Qianlong and Jiaqing periods (1736- 
1820) taught that one must first know each word's gloss in the ancient commen- 
taries before one could discern the meaning of an entire line, and that by thus 
understanding each line one would come eventually to grasp the larger sense of 
an entire piece of writing and from there go on to discover the drift of the whole 
book in which it is contained. This, however, is only one side of the matter or 
only its lowest rung. It is also necessary to understand the sense of the entire 
piece and the drift of the entire book (zhi 7) in order to ascertain the meaning 
of any particular line (ci FA), and from thus understanding the meaning of the 
entire line to ascertain the gloss of a particular word (wen SC). It may also be 
necessary to appreciate the author's general purposes in wanting to write, the 
prevalent literary fashions of the day, and the influence of form and genre upon 
the style of expression in order truly to understand the import of the entire 
piece or book. By amassing many small units you comprehend the entirety, 
while by apprehending the entirety that you string together the small units. By 
tracing down from the tip, you get to the base; while by starting from the base, 
you eventually move out to the tip. Utilizing both methods, back and forth, you 
may yet arrive at a complete understanding and avoid a biased view. This is 
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what is known as der hermeneutische Zirkel.” Does not The Master of Ghost Valley 
say, “By reverting to the past, one seeks to return to an understanding of the 
present?" Tt is like examining yourself to gauge others better, and observing 
others to improve your understanding of yourself, or using the past as a mirror 
to shed light on the present and carefully observing the present to understand 
the past better. A bird has two wings and a scissors has two blades. It would be 
futile to try to get by with one alone. 

In his letter to Shi Zhongming on studying, Dai Zhen (1724-1777) says, 
“What the classics lead to is the Way. It is their phrases that permit them to clar- 
ify the Way, and it is of individual words that their phrases are composed. From 
understanding each word we gain mastery of an entire phrase, and from under- 
standing many separate phrases we proceed to comprehend the Way. There 
must be this process of ascent.”” Likewise, in his preface to Explaining Obscurities 
in the Classics, he says, “What the classics lead to is the Way. It is their phrases that 
permit them to clarify the Way. As for the meaning of their phrases, we can only 
rely upon a philological understanding of their individual words. From an under- 
standing of individual words we proceed to an understanding of phrases, and 
from phrases we proceed to an understanding of the mind of the ancient sages. It 
is just like ascending the dais in a grand hall. You must follow the steps up and 
cannot skip over any level." Scholars like Qian Dazin, Ling Tingkan, and Ruan 
Yuan reiterated these declarations.” In his preface to A Supplement to the Mao 
Commentary, however, Dai Zhen says: “Personally, I feel that many lines in The 
Book of Songs cannot be understood by themselves, It is only after you apprehend 
the general intent of the entire piece that you can understand these lines. Yet the 
author's intent itself is even more difficult to grasp. You must simply interpret 
everything on the basis of the single principle, "There are no depraved thoughts, 
and then you will understand the author's intent,” Here, The Book of Songs seems 
to be an exception of his rule about the ancient classics. One does not begin with 
individual words to search out the author's grand intent, like gradually climbing 
steps up a hall and on into its inner room. Instead, one relies upon a principle ar- 
ticulated outside the Songs and uses it to sum up the author's intent and, from 
there, works back to an understanding of che individual words. This is like a fel- 
low perched on the rafters who leaps to the ground all at once. 

Within a single chapter, then, Dai Zhen endorses one process and then advo- 
cates its reverse, In each case he falls to one side, or tries to fit a round peg in a 
square hole. Dai was able to perceive the two sides of the issue, but did not have a 
comprehensive view of the entire matter, so that his statements contradict each 
other. If you try to follow Dai's instructions, you will end up lurching about to 
contrary directions; facing east, you will not see the western wall; and proceeding 
south, you will not hear the voices to the north. Or you will be like the old man of 
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Xinfeng with one arm broken or the gentleman of Duling with one rheumatic 
shoulder, and you will never even be aware of the discrepancy between left and 
right with which you are afflicted.” 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says, "Universal liberation is nothing more than libera- 
tion from a single thing, for liberation from a single thing is the same as universal 
liberation." This statement was not originally intended to apply to reading and 
poetry, yet what knowing criticism and analysis calls the "hermeneutic circle" 
does not lie outside of this.” 


Addendum:” A Guide to the Classic of the Way and Its Power (first c. s.c.) says, "The 
One] does not float or sink, it does not move or stand still. It is not bent or 
straight, and it has no front or back."? Here, the phrase MITA IE “it does not 
move or stand still" is a coordinate sentence, while Han Yu's phrase #\ 1EA fT 
(“unless [Buddhism and Taoism] are stopped, the Way will not move forward") 
is causal It is only by taking account of the surrounding sentences and the 
meaning of each entire piece that the meaning of these two can be properly distin- 
guished... 

Different as they may be, the statement from the Avatamsaka Sutra quoted above 
(which equates universal liberation with liberation from a single thing) and the 
concept of the “hermeneutic circle,” described earlier, both express one view of the 
nature of meaning. Modern specialists in literary stylistics have likewise put forth 
the notion of a “philological circle,” which is a relative in the same family of concepts 
(cf. Leo Spitzer, "Linguistics and Literary History")? The French philosopher 
Merleau-Ponty has observed that understanding itself is progressive rather than 
cumulative: It is something that comes from going back and forth. What is to be 
understood subsequently comes from what is already understood, It is the plant 
that grows from the sprout put forth by a seed (C'est Gestaltung et Rückgestaltung 
... germination de ce qui va avoir été compris). "What is already understood” is pre- 
cisely what the “philological circle” refers to as anticipation, Vorsicht. 
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CS 
CHARACTERS WITH MULTIPLE 
MEANINGS USED SIMULTANEOUSLY: ON THE 


TITLE OF THE BOOK OF CHANGES 


In the prefatory essay to his subcommentary on The Book of Changes, Kong Yingda 
(574—648) observes, “As it says in Subtle Depths of "Tbe Book of Changes’ and Its 
Hexagrams, "The name given to this classic (yi  “changes”) contains three sepa- 
rate meanings: simplicity, change, and constancy.’ Zheng Xuan (127-200) had 
earlier made the same point in his ‘In Praise of The Book of Changes’ and ‘On The 
Book of Changes. "* 

Analogous cases occur in the titles of other classics as well. Kong Yingda's Cor- 
rect Meaning of “The Book of Songs," expanding upon Zheng Xuan's comment on 
the origins of that classic, says, “Actually, 'songs/poetry (shi FF) has three senses: 
to receive, intent, and to uphold. The authors received the good and bad points of 
their sovereign's rule and composed poems that expressed their own intent. With 
these poems, the authors upheld proper conduct among mankind, so that it 
would not falter. Thus, in the one name there are three meanings." Huang Kan's 
(488—545) preface to his commentary on Tbe Analects says: 


Those who explain the title of the work (Lun yu imna) by substituting a homophonous 
character take it to be lun (fj. The first interpretation of this lun is that is means “to arrange 
in sequence,” referring to the orderly sequence, from the start to finish of the work, of en- 
tries concerning related events and ideas. The second meaning is “principle,” which refers 
to the inclusion ofa myriad principles within the book. The third meaning is lun ff “to reel 
thread, to arrange” and means that this book penetrates through ancient and modern 
times, giving order to them. The fourth meaning is lun Hg “wheel,” suggesting that the 
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meaning of this book is complete and fully formed, and that it revolves without ever com- 
ing to an end, just like a wheel,? 


In "Investigations into Names” Dong Zhongshu (ca. 179—ca. 104 B.C.) writes, 
“Combining the five types of meaning under a single word, we call them wang E 
(“king”). Wang means huang Æ ‘supreme,’ it means fang 7j ‘square, balanced,’ it 
means kuang [= ‘to correct,’ it means huang = ‘yellow, to show forth brilliantly,’ 
and it means wang TE ‘to go forth.” The same phenomenon occurs in Buddhist 
writings. Zhiyi (538-597), in his Hidden Meaning of the Dharma Garland, says, “Ji 
$% has three meanings: subtle beginning, juncture, and to be fitting or right. Ying 
JÆ also has three meanings: to proceed, to answer, and to be appropriate.” 
Writings from later times, such as Dong Sizhang's (1586-1628) “Fo {$ (Buddha) 
Has Five Readings and Six Meanings,” are comparable.° They all point out that 
not only may a single character have several meanings, but the multiple meanings 
may all be used simultaneously, so that “the several types of meanings are com- 
bined” in “a single word.” 

As we know, the German philosopher Hegel wrote disparagingly about the 
Chinese language, saying that it was unsuited for logical reasoning.’ He boasted, 
at the same time, that German had the ability to capture ineffable truths, and he 
adduced “Aufheben” as an example, observing that it combined two contrary 
meanings in a single word (ein und dasselbe Wort für zwei entgegengesetzte Bestimmun- 
gen), and asserted that even Latin does not have such semantically rich concen- 
trations? Now, Hegel cannot be blamed for not knowing Chinese. To flaunt 
one’s ignorance carelessly, making it the basis of a grand pronouncement, is also 
something that scholars and specialists do all the time, and this too can hardly be 
held against him. What thinking persons will regret, however, is that Hegel’s 
statement made Western and Eastern languages, which in fact have this semantic 
feature in common, seem as far apart as “horses and cattle in heat on opposite 
sides of the sea.” 

Chinese characters with multiple meanings may be roughly divided into two 
types. First, there are those that may be understood differently in a particular oc- 
currence, such as in the Analects phrase kongkong ru ye 22272118, , describing the 
demeanor of a simple peasant. Kongkong 2828 is variously explained as “vacantly, 
stupidly,” and as "sincerely, earnestly.” The two meanings are different but not 
necessarily contradictory. Second, there are those characters that have contrary or 
completely separate meanings, like luan B, “chaos,” which is sometimes glossed as 
“order,” or fei E$ “to abandon,” which is sometimes understood as “to put down, re- 
tain.” As early asin Mozi, it is observed that "yi E may mean ‘to complete or ‘to dis- 
appear, ”™ These are examples of what was anciently known as “contrary glosses.” 
The two meanings contradict each other and are completely at odds, Both catego- 
ries, however, apply only to the inherent nature of the characters in isolation. As for 
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the way they are used, only one of their meanings is operative in any one occur- 
rence. These, then, are not examples of multiple meanings that are simultaneously 
present. 

But other characters, those in the second category, behave differently, In both 
human psychology and natural events, there are phenomena that are intertwined 
and inseparable: there is, for example, the mutual hostility of ice and fire, and the 
mutual attraction of glue and varnish; or there is the way that pearls and jade en- 
hance each other's beauty, and the way that notes played on pipes and chimes 
harmonize together; we know too of the chicken and rabbit that share the same 
cage, and the great steed in the same stable with a lowly cow—all common occur- 
rences. Thus there are words that combine several senses together under a single 
character, which are then all employed at the same time, whether they are syn- 
onymous or antonymous, so that those meanings that are not contradictory work 
together and those that are contrary define each other, as with yi, shi, lun, and 
wang, each of which posses three, four, or even five distinct meanings, or Hegel's 
Aufheben, which possesses two.... 

Compared to “unchanging” and “simple,” yi 25 in the sense of “to change” is an 
antonymous meaning, whereas “unchanging” and “simple” are distinct but syn- 
onymous meanings of yi.? The statement that “the one name of the Yi contains 
three meanings” thus refers jointly to antonymous and synonymous meanings, as 
well as to the fact that all are used simultaneously. The “Great Appendix” says, 
“The method of the Yi consists of the frequent switching of its lines. They alter 
and move without staying in one place. . . . An invariable rule cannot be derived 
from them. They simply change as they must."? This elucidates the meaning of 
“to change.” Yet the “Great Appendix” also says, “Beginning with the words of the 
Yi, we reason out the principles to which they point. We thus find out that the Yi 
maintains a constant and standard rule."^ This expands upon the meaning of 
“unchanging” and “simple.” These passages suffice to show that the three mean- 
ings of yi are more like a trio of horses harnessed together than like steeds gallop- 
ing off in opposite directions. 

Some classics scholars, however, have become confused. Zhang Erqi (1612- 
1677) wrote, ""Simple and ‘to change’ are meanings that derive naturally from yi, 
and the commentaries have made no mistake with them. But ‘unchanging’ is a 
sense that undermines the other two and is completely contradictory to them, 
just as ‘inhumane’ would contradict ‘humane’ or ‘not right’ would be at odds with 
‘right.’ If ‘unchanging’ is allowed to gloss yi, then should ‘inhumane’ be allowed to 
explain ‘humane’ or ‘not right’ be an acceptable gloss for ‘right’? Once the perverse 
interpretation became part of the exegetical tradition, it required the Cheng 
brothers and Zhu Xi themselves to correct it!” Actually, Zhang focused too 
intently on the word itself and thus failed to comprehend the larger principle 
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involved. He did not understand that change itself may be a kind of constancy, 
that consistency may coexist with differences, or that while the form itself is sta- 
ble, in its application there is movement. In fact, this has long been a common ob- 
servation in scholars’ discussions of the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

Likewise, in its chapter on the seven standards, Guanzi associates the “constant 
patterns” (ze RIJ) of nature with universal processes of change (bua (t). Elsewhere, 
the same work says, “The sage changes with the times but does not alter funda- 
mentally, he follows along with external things but never moves." The discussion 
Gongsun Longzi contains of the proposition that “not changing is to change” need 
not be discussed here. But does not The Doctrine of the Mean say, “Complete genu- 
ineness never rests, and so it continues long. . . . This being its nature, without any 
display it is manifest, without moving it changes, and without any effort it accom- 
plishes its ends. ... The Way of Heaven and Earth is without any inconsistency, 
and so it produces things that are unfathomable"?!5 The statement in the “Great 
Appendix” that “production and reproduction are what constitute the Changes” is 
like what the Mean says about never resting.” The statement that the hexagrams 
describe “the ultimate in movement but are free of any confusion” recalls what the 
Mean says about no inconsistency.” The statement that the hexagram’s lines “alter 
and move without staying in one place” is analogous to what the Mean says about 
producing things that are unfathomable.”4 

Daoist writings are particularly rich in statements and restatements of this 
idea, of which they never seem to tire. Chapters 37 and 48 of the Laozi both con- 
tain the line, “The Way never acts yet nothing is left undone.” In Zhuangzi, "The 
Teacher Who Is the Ultimate Ancestor” says, “That which gives birth to the liv- 
ing has never been born,” while the chapters “Knowledge Wanders North” and 
“Ziyang” both have the line, “Those who change with things are one and never 
change.” A lost passage from Zhuangzi likewise says, “That which gives birth to 
things has never been born, and that which changes things has never changed." 
Wenzi says, “Therefore that in the sage which gives birth to the living has never 
been born, and so its life-giving power is always alive. That in the sage which 
changes the changing never changes itself, and so what it changes keeps chang- 
ing.” The same work also says, “The musical instrument that permits music to 
be played has no intrinsic sound, and the axle that permits the wheel to turn does 
not turn itself.” Consequently, Han Feizi says, “What is constant does not 
change but also has no fixed principle." 

In his commentary on The Book of Changes, Wang Bi (226—249) often invokes 
this idea. For example, explaining a statement in the classic about the hexagram 
Gui ES (Returning), he says, "Stillness is not in opposition to movement,” and as- 
serts instead that stillness is the “basis” of movement.” Liezi says, "I he Simple (yi 


5) has no shape or bounds,” and Zhang Zhan’s (fourth c.) commentary re- 
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marks, “Yi is another term for simplicity. The meaning of Primal Simplicity (taiyi 
ACH) lies precisely in this. That is why it is the ancestral ruler of the myriad 
transformations, and why it is darkly one and unchanging,” By calling yi “sim- 
ple,” “the ancestral ruler of the myriad transformations,” and “unchanging” Zhang 
Zhan has reiterated Zheng Xuan's view of the three meanings of yi in the name of 
The Book of Changes. 

The much later poet Su Shi, in his “Rhapsody on Red Cliff” wrote, “The river 
flows on and on but it never departs, and the moon waxes and wanes but it always 
remains the same size. The inspired words of the poet could almost be taken as 
a gloss upon the classics scholars’ commentaries on “change” and “unchanging.” 

The ancient Greek philosopher Heraclitus said, “By changing it rests. >? Ploti- 
nus said, “| The) intellect . . . is both at rest and in motion.”* The medieval phi- 
losopher Saint Augustine said, "Inmutabilis, mutans omnia.”” The idea appears too 
frequently in Western classics to cite all the occurrences. Eulogizing a great wa- 
terfall that never ceased to flow, Goethe coined his own majestic phrase, com- 
bining words for uninterrupted “change” (Wechsel) with unvarying “constancy” 
(Dauer), making a compound out of them: Wölbt sich des bunten Bogens Wechsel- 
dauer. This matches perfectly the ideas in Han Feizi and Su Shi. If a single Chi- 
nese character is sought as an equivalent to this, probably Zheng Xuan's “chang- 
ing" and “unchanging” yi Z will be it, A modern French poet, trying to describe 
both the creativeness and mutability of nature, as well as its combination of per- 
manence with adaptability, joined the word for “ambiguity” together with that for 
“amphibious” to make a new term: “Tamphibiguité de la Nature.?? This too is of a 


kind with the Chinese yi. 
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CS 
DIALECTICS IN WORDS 


AND EMOTIONS 


(These tribute offerings] show your loyalty and reverence toward us. We feel great sym- 
pathy for you (FF 5x 177) and appoint you Dwarf King Who Cherishes the Wei.... To- 
day, in return for the tribute you have presented, we give you five bolts of purple brocade 
with intertwined dragons and ten mats of grain-patterned wool. We also confer upon you, 
by special decree, three bolts of patterned maroon brocade. . . . These gifts may all be 
shown to your countrymen so that they know that our realm feels sympathy toward you 
(EIRE) and consequently confers precious objects upon you in large number. 
— Emperor Ming of the Wei (r, 227—239), “A Decree 
to the Female King of the Dwarfs" 


Ai zx. (usually “sorrow” or "gtief") may sometimes be glossed as ai & “to love,” as 
explained earlier." The two occurrences of ai 3€ in this proclamation cannot be 
glossed as "sorrow" but neither can they be read as "to love." They should be un- 
derstood as "to sympathize with," as translated above and as also exemplified in 
Zhao 'Tuo's (d. 137 s.c.) letter to Emperor Wen, "Today Your Majesty shows 
great sympathy and restores our former titles." Now, when the emotions are 
each fully realized (in sharp focus), sorrow is distinct from love, and love is different 
from sympathy. Án extreme case is the saying in Tbe Analects, “It is sorrowful (ai 
Ft) but not harmful,” where "sorrow" is even conceived of as having various gra- 
dations? Similarly, Deng Xizi says, "Located in oneself, the emotion is sorrow, 
while to another person it appears as sadness. In oneself, the emotion is pleasure, 
while to another person it appears as joy. In oneself, the emotion is rage, while to 
another person it appears as hatred. In oneself the emotion is melancholy, while 
to another person it appears as commiseration.”4 According to this, the emotions 
that stir inside a person and those that are manifested outside, or those that are 
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felt by me and those perceived by others, even have distinct names. Such precise 
differentiations need not concern us here, 

When the emotions are on the point of melting together (in soft focus), commis- 
eration, love, and sympathy have no absolute boundaries. They have a common 
character and name, all belonging, we might say, to the ai zx family. In this situa- 
tion, it may even be said, "Our pleasure reaches its extreme, our ai emotions (5x TR) 
are many,” so that ai and pleasure, originally as far apart as the northern and south- 
ern extremes, sound as proximate as the liver and gall. Is it because the commen- 
tators vacillate? No, it is because the threads of our emotions are all knotted to- 
gether. Distinct feelings may have common threads running through them, 
therefore the same word encompasses different branches of meaning. The vagueness 
of expression, imprecision of the language is rooted in the murkiness and complexity of 
the emotions. And is not this vagueness and imprecision the means by which the 
emotions are precisely described (the expression of vagueness, exactitude)? 

The statement wa shen ben zhi EE | Z occurs in "I he Hereditary Family of 
Duke Jiang” in Records of the Grand Historian. Wang Niansun (1757-1809) glosses 
it this way, “Hen means ‘to regret’” (thus: “I greatly regret it”) and adduces other 
passages from Records and The Han Dynasty History in support of this unexpected 
definition." He is right, but his thinking is mired in the words on the page. He has 
not transcended the immediate image to probe the nature of the event or the psy- 
chological factors involved, and so he could not dig deep or go far. The reason 
that ben (usually “to dislike") can be glossed as “to regret” is that the emotions of 
dislike and regret are adjacent regions that traffic with each other. Yet another 
nuance of the word is found in the Yin Wenzi passage about a father forcing his 
son to divorce a wife or sell a concubine. The father tells his son, “Don't you dare 
... [hen] her, and don't you dare long for her.”* This hen is not to feel bitterness 
and hatred, nor is it to feel contrition and regret. Instead, it resembles the emo- 
tion that Jiang Yan “rhapsodized” about, what Bo Juyi “sang” about, and what Li 
Shan (ca. 630-689), in his commentary on Selections of Refined Literature, described 
as "the emotion that cannot be mastered.” It could be glossed as “to be despon- 
dent” or “to be melancholy.” 

The Analects says, “Confucius was afraid (wei #2) in Kuang,” "Young men 
should be treated with respect (wei #),” and “the superior man stands in awe (wei 
F) of three things.” Du Fu wrote, “I walk gingerly along, truly unnerved (pa TH) 
by spring,” “I am intimidated (pa TE) by Li, lord of the imperial insignia,” and 
“Swallows and sparrows in the eaves, don't be startled and alarmed (pa E]. 
The fear of death, dread of disfiguring punishment, anxiety about a possible rival, 
apprehension that one may make a false step—the emotional nuance of each us- 
age of wei and pa is different, as anyone can understand by imagining himself in 
the various situations. Yet in each case there is some genuine fear, so that al- 
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though different they have something in common, which is why the word wei or 
pa is used in each instance, as a moment's reflection will make clear. My discus- 
sion of the various meanings of wang EB (“to look toward, expect") in Song Yu's 
“Summons ofthe Soul" makes a similar point,” 

Dai Zhen (1724-1777), a leader of the Plain Learning Movement, once issued 
this proclamation: "Only after you thoroughly understand his words can you be- 
gin to probe a writer's mind.” Yet it is also true that you must probe a writer's 
mind before you can completely understand his words, and you must grasp the 
general drift of his intent before you can fully appreciate his language. This is like 
the ideal of complementarity of civil and military rule. The two must be jointly 
applied, the two paths pursued at once, and neither may be neglected. 

To be distinct but not entirely unrelated is a condition that is not limited to 
the emotions. Allow me to address it from another angle. Huang Zhijun (1668- 
1748) says this in his preface to an anthology of poetry of the middle and late 
Tang periods: "Ihe division of Tang poetry into its four periods (early, high, 
middle, and late) is like the division of the year into its four seasons. The divine 
god causes warmth, heat, coolness, and cold to succeed each other in a process of 
gradual and imperceptible change, wherein the transformations of the air and 
weather occur naturally. At the height of each season, however, the differences 
are sharp and clear.” This viewpoint was subsequently adopted and repeated by 
several scholars, including Ye Xie (1627-1703), Wu Zhizhen (1640-1717), and the 
editors of the imperial Four Treasuries catalogue.” As the last of these remarks, 
"Yet the designations of different periods is nothing more than a general guide 
and indication. As the warmth of spring replaces the coldness of winter, there are 
bound to be days that are half winter and. half spring. But does that mean that 
there is no difference between the four seasons?"? The eighteenth-century 
political theorist, Edmund Burke, said, "No lines can be laid down for civil or political 
wisdom. They are a matter incapable of exact definition. But, though no man can draw a 
stroke between the confines of day and night, yet light and darkness are upon tbe wbole 
tolerably distinguishable." There is no disagreement between Burke here and what 
Huang, Ye, and others wrote about Tang-dynasty poetry. 

Leibniz said that in both the animal and the vegetable kingdoms there are, 
among neighboring species in the chain of being, disputable territories (régions 
d'inflexion et de rebroussement), and that living things have ambiguous traits, so that 
they might be classified in one way or another.!® Diderot observed that humans, 
animals, plants, and minerals share traits that are neither identical nor completely 
dissimilar, and that in nature there are no absolute distinctions (Tout animal est 
plus ou moins homme; tout minéral est plus or moins plante; toute plante est plus or moins 
animal. Il n'y a rien de précis en nature). In recent times, it has likewise been as- 
serted that, as for classifying things or events, “natural groups have nuclei but no out- 
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lines." Tt is also said that the boundaries between classes and categories of things 
consist of “twilight zones," in which it is as impossible to make absolute divisions as 
it is to establish the start or end of day as night turns to dawn or daylight becomes 
dusk,” If this is so for external things, it is even more true for affairs of the heart. 

AR (usually, "sorrow") may sometimes be glossed “to love,” and wang CH 
(usually, “to hope, look forward to”) may sometimes mean “to regret, resent."? 
This is evidence that the emotions may be distinct but not entirely unrelated, to 
be contrary but yet define and complete each other. It is what Goethe referred to 
as the dialectic of the heart or the dialectic of the emotions (die Dialektik des Her- 
zens, die Dialektik des Gefühls).? Compared to the dialectic of concepts, it is even 
more pure and apparent (An die Stelle der Dialektik des Begriffs tritt immer reiner und 
bestimmter die Dialektik des Gefübls).^* 

Laozi says, "Ihe manner in which the Way moves is contradictory. "Con- 
tradictory" also describes the "movement" of the emotions. Premodern writings 
both in China and the West contain examples of the same character or word 
glossed with contradictory definitions. In Chinese, these include rao ## (usually 
"to disturb") explained as “to pacify,” luan Ñ| (usually, "disorder") understood as 
“order,” and gai 45 (usually, "to beg”) glossed as “to give.” Psychoanalysts use such 
instances to gain insight into the complementarity of positive and negative in the 
heart and mind.” 

I would add that even in the case of characters or phrases that do not, in differ- 
ent places, have contradictory meanings, common speech often uses them to 
mean the exact opposite of what they originally meant. This is another instance of 
what we have been examining. In a poem from Dunhuang, a scolding wife delivers 
this ultimatum: “Divorce me so I can marry another loathsome husband.” Here, 
“loathsome husband” (nJ IRYS) is the same person as "the gentleman who 
pleases me.” In another poem a wife complains, “I regret marrying that charming 
husband / Whose charm is unreliable. / As he ‘plucks the flowers and willows’ he 
earns my loathing.”” The one who “earns my loathing” is he who “wins my love.” 
Wang Shifu’s (thirteenth c.) Romance of Western Chamber refers to “the ‘loath- 
some’ qualities that are so abundant on her face,” yet these are none other than 
what is called “the prettiness that is so abundant on her face" in the very next act.” 
In The Water Margin, when Yan Poxi mistakenly thinks that her “beloved San- 
lang” has arrived, “she reviled him in a string of oaths, saying, ‘How dare that 
cursed fellow keep me waiting so long! Let me box him on the ears first!” This is 
an example of “striking your lover and cursing your sweetie” (compare the line in 
the fourth act of the play The Embroidered Jacket, “To strike is to love”).*° 

In vernacular literature, beginning with the popular songs and dramas of the 
Song and Yuan dynasties, “loathsome fellow" and “he [or she] who wrongs me" 
(yuanjia BEZK) have become set phrases to designate a spouse or lover, just as in 
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Renaissance poetry we find such expressions as sweete foe, o dolce mia guerrera, la mia 
cara nemica, and ma douce guerrière.” Jiang Jin (Song dynasty), observed, 


Writers of song lyrics often use the phrase “he who wrongs me.” At first I did not know 
what this meant or where it came from. Later I read the following explanation in Misty 
Flowers: “There are six different circumstances in which the term ‘he who wrongs me’ is 
used. When the love is deep and the affection strong, so that the two lovers are bound 
tightly together and would rather die than be untrue, this is the first occasion for ‘he who 
wrongs me. When there is love on both sides but there are all sorts of obstacles and im- 
pediments, so that the heart is lost in daydreams and longing, and the persons can neither 
eat nor sleep, this is the second occasion for ‘he who wrongs me. There are hostels and a 
parting at a crossroads. The spirit is sullen and depressed, and there is long, drawn-out 
weeping. This is the third occasion for ‘he who wrongs me.’ There are distant mountains 
and a long river, and fish and birds bring no message. Sleeping and waking, one thinks of 
the other, until the heart is broken into tiny pieces. This is the fourth occasion for ‘he who 
wrongs me. He has a new love and rejects the old, turning his back on love and morality. 
She is overcome with resentment and bitterness pricks her very bones. This is the fifth oc- 
casion for ‘he who wrongs me. One is alive and one is dead, so that every scene brings new 
grief. Resentment leads to ill health, so that the living one too nearly expires. This is the six 


occasion for ‘he who wrongs me.’ ^ 


To judge from the circumstances described, only in the fifth case does it seem 
right to call the other person “he who wrongs me.” In the rest of the cases the 
term seems inappropriate. If, however, we look into the workings of the heart, 
we find that love and loathing are a “two-sided emotion” (ambivalence). In that 
sense, the term "he who wrongs me" aptly expresses what a person feels. It is a 
true saying that only appears to be contradictory, and does not require further 
explanation. 

The fifth story in Li Yu's (1611-1676) Twelve Towers says, “When they called 
him ‘he who wrongs us’ it means something different from when used to refer to 
someone who's out for your life or to collect a debt. It’s like the term dui $f 
when it is used in the sense of ‘partner’ or ‘mate,’ which is very different from 
when it means ‘opponent,’ as in the phrase ‘to confront your opponent’ or ‘to 
have litigants testify against each other.’”’? Li Yu understood the semantics but 
did not yet grasp the psychology of the matter.?* By way of contrast, Tan Sitong 
(1865-1898) says, “Whether lust leads to killing or killing leads to lust, although 
the emotions involved are opposites, the actions have the same origins (i.e., the 
presence or absence of “love”). Whether killing is lust or lust is killing, the two 
complete each other and share the same underlying principle.” This is an ex- 
ceptionally penetrating viewpoint, in which “lust” is equivalent to the “love” and 
"killing" to the “loathsomeness” we have been examining above, when each is 


carried to the extreme. 
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CHIASMUS 


The King of Qi fled to Lü and barely escaped with his life. The gems, jades, and treasures 
from his palace, together with the war carts, armor, and valuable implements from his ar- 
mories were all taken off to Yan. Consequently, the Great Lü Bell was displayed in Yuan- 
ying Palace, the old tripod was returned to Lishi Palace, Qi implements were arrayed in 
Ning Pavilion, and Jigiu was planted with bamboo from the Wen River. 


— Yue Yi (third c. ».c.), Letter in Reply to the King of Yan 


The "Hidden Meanings” commentary on the letter in Records of the Grand Historian ex- 
y 
plains the last statement to mean that the Jiqiu region in Yan was now planted with bam- 


boo taken from the Wen River in Qi.) 


Yue Yis statement about the bamboo presents a contrast to the pattern estab- 
lished in what precedes. Earlier, in each case it is something possessed by the state 
of Qi that is mentioned first (the Great Lü Bell, the old tripod, and Qi imple- 
ments) and something of the state of Yan that is mentioned second (Yuanying 
Palace, Lishi Palace, and Ning Pavilion). But the concluding statement reverses 
the order, mentioning a place in Yan first (Jiqiu) and a thing from Qi (bamboo 
from Wen) second. This alignment of inverted patterns in exposition is known as 
chiasmus. It is also exemplified in the remarks attributed to Confucius, describing 
Laozi, found in Records of the Grand Historian: " As for birds, I know that they fly; as 
for fish, I know that they swim; and as for beasts, I know that they run. For those 
that run one uses a net; for those that swim one uses a line; and for those that fly 
one uses an arrow on a string. (But what can be used to catch a dragon, that is, a 
man like Laozi?)."! Some further examples will be cited here, to give an idea of the 
range of this technique. 

The Analects says, "Upon hearing rushing peals of thunder or wind gusting 
(HEA), the gentleman changes his countenance.? "Ihe Nine Songs” in 
The Songs of the South opens with the line "An auspicious day, and a morning that 


t 
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is fine" (E El 5R) In these lines, “wind” and "morning" are placed imme- 
diately after the word in the preceding phrase that is their semantic match 
('thunder" and “day”), while “gusting” and "fine" are far removed from their se- 
mantic matches (“rushing peals" and “auspicious”). In each sentence, in other 
words, the order of the elements of the two-character phrases is reversed in the 
second. phrase. Yan An's letter contained in Records of the Grand. Historian in- 
cludes the line "racing war chariots and rubbing wheels (5HE EE £7). But the 
same letter, as subsequently reproduced in The Han Dynasty History, changes the 
line to "racing war chariots had wheels that rubbed together" (GUI) 
which improves the meaning (i.e., that is how numerous the chariots were) in 
addition to switching the order of the second pair.” In describing Wang Mang's 
desecration of an imperial shrine, the same history says, "he took peach broth 
and an amber whip, and proceeded to whip and splatter the wall (Hbi iate, 
SEES z= Bi). It says "to whip and splatter” rather than “to splatter and whip,” so 
that the last word of the preceding phrase is immediately resumed, while “peach 
broth” is more distantly echoed by “to splatter.” Liezi says, “You busy yourself 
with outward travel and do not know to busy yourself with inward contempla- 
tion (1). By outward travel we seek what we lack in things outside us (2), while 
by inward contemplation we find sufficiency in ourselves (3). To find sufficiency 
in ourselves (4) is the perfect kind of traveling (5). To seek what we lack in 
things outside (6) is an imperfect form of traveling (7).” Here, nos. 2 and 3 ex- 
pand upon the two activities mentioned in no, 1, keeping the order the same. 
But nos. 4 and 5, and 6 and 7, in elaborating further upon the same two activi- 
ties, reverse the order of nos. 2 and 3, so that nos. 4 and 5 expand upon 3, and 
nos. 6 and 7 expand upon 2. 

The same rhetorical structure is found in literary works. Wang Bo's (649- 
676) "Rhapsody on Picking Lotuses” says, “Fearing the lotuses color will 
résemble her face / Hoping her clothes’ fragrance will be finer than that of the 
plant" (REEL, RET 7 9 18])^ Du Fu's rhapsody on an imperial 
sacrifice says, "When [have other officials] thus entrusted the strength of their 
sinews entrusted to 'sheath and seal, or had their writing implements serve as 
the sovereign's throat and tongue?" CMA DR ELAA ARAS BJS 
HRE)? Wang has the inanimate object (lotus) precede the human element (face) 
in the first sentence and reverses the order in the matching line. Du Fu does the 
opposite, putting the human element (sinews) before the object (sheath and seal) 
in his first line, and likewise switching the order in the following line. Li She's (fl. 
806-820) “Farewell to Zhang Gu at Yueyang Pavilion” says, “Dragons and ser- 
pents are abandoned on muddy byways / Grand thoroughfares are occupied by 
nags and hacks” (PEREMEES JO 38, Suu). The first line means 


that men of talent have not been given their proper place in government. The sec- 
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ond means that those who are in power are mediocre fellows. But the parallelism 
is one in which the key elements are inverted. 

Han Wo's (844—923) “After the Rebellion" says, “Within the Passes, one sees 
soldiers from frontier garrisons / Beyond the borders, one hears, there are Han 
settlements" (RAPE) Tess, ZINA). Obviously "within" 
contrasts with "beyond." But on top of that, "borders" is closely aligned with the 
synonymous “frontier,” while "Han" harks more distantly back to “within the 
Passes." The poet means that frontier defense troops have been recalled to che na- 
tion's interior regions, while those assigned to the interior have been displaced as 
refugees beyond the borders. 'The places and their residents have been inter- 
changed. Li Mengyang’s (1475-1529) "Gem Mountain” says, "Everywhere, eyes 
glimpse yellow artemisia growing on jade stairs / The heart is pained by embroi- 
dered ropes tied to fishing boats" (FIRESC EW, ED cae AIBA). 
The opening line refers first to the present decline (the artemisia) and then to the 
glories of the past (the jade stairs), The matching line reverses the order, alluding 
first to past glories and then to present decline, using parallel images that are full of 
emotion. Han Yu's poem on the military campaign at Niji Mountain opens with 
these lines: “Banners intercept the morning sun, a jumble of colored clouds / 
Jagged peaks rise into the autumn sky, halberds flashing” (SIS LEE BS HE, 
LL) ERE REH)? The "Five Hundred” commentaries edition quotes this 
statement by Hong Xingzu, “He begins with the banners close at hand and com- 
pares them to distant colored clouds; then he fastens upon distant mountains and 
uses them to describe the halberds close at hand. Poets call this the ‘circling simurgh 
and dancing phoenix technique. ” In fact, it too is chiasmus: mountain peaks im- 
mediately resume the nature imagery begun by the colored clouds, while the mili- 
tary imagery first introduced by the banners is more distantly matched by the hal- 
berds, Yuan Zhen’s (779-831) poem says, “A pitcher pours, rain from high eaves / 
The window is buffeted, wind swift as an arrow" GR Es SEN Samui. 
“Eaves” and “window” are close neighbors and both designate real things. “Pitcher” 
and “arrow” match each other across a distance, and are both fanciful metaphors. 
This too might be considered the “circling simurgh and dancing phoenix tech- 
nique.” Du Fu's poemto Zhang Biao says: 


Why does he practice draft calligraphy so arduously? 

His poetry hardly lacks for inspiration. 

Cao Zhi did not live long ago, 

Zhang Zhi has been reborn. 

One can grow old contentedly reciting a few of his poems, 


It's worth going poor to buy one character from his brush.” 


Lines 3 and 4 expand in reverse order upon the subjects of 1 and 2 (calligraphy 
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and poetry, respectively), whereas lines 5 and 6 develop 3 and 4, retaining their 
order. This structure may be compared with that in the Liezi passage quoted ear- 
lier, where the chiasmus appears at the end. In both, different as they may be, the 
author goes out of his way to avoid exact duplication in the units of exposition or 
in a pattern of such avoidance. Liu Zongyuan’s (773-819) “Farewell to Reverend 
Yuansong” says, “His ancestors include a grandee of the highest order, a princi- 
pled recluse, and a distinguished Confucian. Owing to this Confucian back- 
ground, the Reverend does not neglect filial duty; following his family tradition of 
principled seclusion, the Reverend chose to become a monk; and because of the 
family history of high title, the Reverend is at ease in the company of high and 
powerful ministers." Here, the reversal is expanded from the normal two to 
three units, a structure that is identical to that seen earlier in the remarks attrib- 
uted to Confucius in Records of the Grand Historian (“As for birds, I know that they 
can fly...”). 

Chiasmus may also be much larger in scope, so that it is not limited to a few 
lines or phrases but becomes, instead, the organizing principle of an entire piece. 
For example, in Zhuge Liang’s “Memorial on Sending Out the Army,” he men- 
tions Guo Youzhi, Fei Yi, and Dong Yun, the palace attendants and eunuch at- 
tendants, first and matches this with his subsequent reference to himself (“I was 
originally a commoner ...”), Here the order is: “Yun and the others": “I.” Later in 
the piece, he writes, “Since receiving my appointment, ... By accomplishing these 
victories I intend to fulfill my obligation to our former sovereign and be loyal to 
the office with which you have entrusted me” and this is answered by “As for de- 
liberating on the advantages and disadvantages of imperial policies ..., that is the 
responsibility of Youzhi, Yi, and Yun.” The order is: “T': “Yun and the others.” 
Towards the end of the piece, he writes, “and if I am unsuccessful, then I should 
be punished for my crime,” and this is followed by “then Yun and the others 
should be executed to call attention to their laxity." Again, the order is: "T: “Yun 
and the others.” The length of the units and the distance between them keeps 
changing, so that hardly any trace of the organizing structure remains visible. 
This truly is well-crafted exposition. 

Many other examples could be adduced, including those that, unlike several 
discussed above, are immediately recognizable instances of chiasmus. These in- 
clude: the lines from the early ballad “A Peacock Flew” spoken by Qiao 
Zhongqing’s wife: 


You must be like the great rock, 
I will be the reed that grows by the stream. 
The reed bends but does not break, 


The rock is too mighty to move from its place. 
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Wang Sengru's (465—522) poem about a lover who is close by but unobtainable 
Says: 


In my heart, there is one 
Who resides in my town, not another county. 
Even in another county we would not be apart 


Beingin the same town makes me miss her all the more.” 


A passage in Liu Xies chapter on literary blemishes in Dragon Carvings reads, 
"Ihe dirge for Emperor Wu says, 'His honored spirit has gone into eternal hi- 
bernation' and the encomium for Emperor Ming says, 'His sage body now floats 
lightly.’ ‘Floats lightly’ makes the emperor sound like a butterfly, and ‘eternal hi- 
bernation' seems like a description ofinsects”....*° 

Shen Ouangi's (ca. 650—713) poem on moon gazing (“Moved While Gazing at 
the Moon, a Poem in Response to Cao Tingzhi of Luozhou”) contains these 
lines: 


In front of the Pavilion it looks like a suspended mirror, 
Outside the blinds, it resembles a hanging hook. 

Governor Zhang used it as a model for the eyebrows he drew 
Lady Ban imitated it with the fan she made.” 


Here, the same construction is used, but its distinguishing features are partially 
concealed. The curved eyebrows resume the hook just before, both alluding to 
the curve of the moon; the fan more distantly echoes the mirror, both referring to 
the roundness of the moon. This too is chiasmus. Now, if one disregards the title 
of the poem and simply reads this as a poetic description of the moon, there is 
nothing strange about finding references to more than one of its shapes or phases, 
that is, both full and crescent. Yet since the poet has clearly indicated in his title 
that the poem was written on a particular occasion of “gazing at the moon,” and 
since obviously the moon cannot be both crescent and full on the same evening, 
we must conclude that the ingenious crafting of poetic phrases has led the poet to 
stray from his title. 

Here, I have cited several variations of this one type of construction, hoping 
that the act of collecting them together may be of some small aid to informed 
reading and appreciation. 


Notes 


source: Guanzbui bian 3:857—860; cf. the addendum, ibid., 5:72. 

EPIGRAPHS: Yue Yi, "Xianshu bao Yan wang,” Quan Shanggu sandai wen 3.8a-b (cf. Shi ji 
80.2431) and Shi ji 80.2432. I am omitting from the translation at this point some prelimi- 
nary comparisons with similarly constructed passages elsewhere. 
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which he refers the reader here, Guanzbui bian 1:65-66). 

2. Lun yu 10.18. 

3. "Donghuang taiyi” ( Jiuge," no. 1), Chuci zbangju buzbu 2.33. 

4. Shi ji 12.2958. 

5. Han shu 64B.281. 

6. Han shu 99C.4169. 

7. Liezi jishi, “Zhongni,” 4.80; trans. A. C. Graham, Lieb-tzu, p. 82, modified. 

8. Wang Bo, “Cailian fu,” Quan Tang wen 177.13b. 

9. Du Fu, "Chaoxiang taimiao fu," Du Shaoling ji xiangzbu 24.110. “Sheath and seal” is 
metonymy for military strategy, from chapter titles in the military treatise, Taigong bingfa. 

10. LiShe, “Yueyang bie Zhang Gu,” Quan Tang shi 477.5427. 

n. Han Wo, “Luanhou que zhi jindian yougan,” Quan Tang shi 682.7815. 

12. LiMengyang, "Genyu pian,” Kongtong ji 29.18b. 

13. Han Yu, "Fenghe Pei xianggong dongzheng tu jing Niji shanxia zuo," Han Changli 
shi xinian jishi 10.1036. 

14. Yuan Zhen, “Jingshen qiu,” Quan Tang shi 410.4553. 

15. Du Fu, Dushi xiangzbu 8.656. 

16. Liu Zongyuan, “Song Yuangao shi xu,” Liu Zongyuan ji 25.678. Commentators 
identify these ancestors of Yuangao, whose surname was Tao, as Tao Kan (the fourth- 
century grandee), Tao Qian (the recluse), and Tao Hongjing (456—536, the Confucian). 

17. Zhuge Liang, "Chushi biao,” Wen xuan 37.62, where the wording differs slightly 
(Qian is quoting one of several variant versions of this line); cf. Sanguo zhi 5.920. 

18. “Qiao Zhongging gi,” in Guo Maogian, Yuefu shiji 73.1036; cf. trans. Arthur Waley, 
Chinese Poems, p. 82. 

19. Wang Sengru, “Weiren shang jin er bujian shi,” Liang shi 12.1764—65. 

20. Liu Xie, Wenxin diaolong zhu 9.637. Both pieces referred to are by Cao Zhi, see 
“Wudi lei" and "Dongzhi xianwa song," Quan Sanguo wen 19.4b and 17.3b. Qian refers also 
to criticism of these lines in Xiao Yi's Jin louzi, “Liyan pian" B.4.18b-19a; and Dong Siz- 
hang, Chuijing ji 3.6b~7a. I have omitted in this paragraph three additional examples of 
similar constructions that Qian cites. 

21 For Governor Zhang, who drew his wife's eyebrows, see Han shu 76.3222; and for 
Lady Ban, who was rejected, together with the fan she had made, by Emperor Cheng, see 
her poem "Yuange xing," Wen xuan 27.17a—b. 


C5 


QUOTING OUT OF CONTEXT 


I am acting like one who breaks off a verse from Tbe Book of Songs, taking whatever he de- 
sires to get. 

—Lubu Kui in The Zuo Commentary, responding to criticism for 

having taken as wife a woman of his own surname. 


Although Lubu Kui was just groping for an excuse when he said this, the practice 
he refers to is one that has been used in conversation and repartee ever since the 
Spring and Autumn period. Commenting on a quotation from The Book of Songs 
in The Doctrine of the Mean, Kong Yingda (574—648) says, “This quotation breaks 
off a verse from the entire piece, and consequently the meaning of the quotation is 
different from the original sense.” Similarly, on the quotation of “The Dark 
Bird” (Songs, no. 303) in The Great Learning, Kong Yingda observes, “What is re- 
corded here is a verse broken off from the song,” The fact is, such “breaking off a 
verse or line” was a customary practice in ancient times, frequently attested in the 
classics and other early writings. In each case, the speaker avails himself of lines 
from an earlier poem to address feelings or circumstances of his own situation, 
effecting the same sort of “transformation” of meaning that the original author 
did when he first put the words together.’ It bears noting that this practice is 
completely different from that of adducing ancient words to support an argu- 
ment, as is commonly done in scholarly research and citation. 

He Liangjun (1506-1573) observes that when early Confucians quoted from the 
Songs, they did not allow themselves “to be mired” in its words;* Zeng Yizhuan (b. 
1591) says that “none of the quotations of the Songs in The Zuo Commentary preserves 
their original meaning"? and Lu Wenchao (1717-1796) offers the view that “the 
pieces in the Songs have no fixed form, and readers need have no fixed interpreta- 
tion”; consequently, quotations of the Songs, as they appear in early writings, Tic] 
take what meaning they want and do not necessarily preserve the original intent"? 

Literary works of later times, as they sought to displace earlier phrases and 
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lines, did not stop at altering the original meaning of the words as they repeated 
them. Frequently, they would also change a word here or there, cleverly appropri- 
ating the ancient language as their own. This is the technique used in parallel 
prose in the Song dynasty, and in its song lyrics as well, which culminates in “col- 
lected line" compositions, that is, pieces in which every line, altered or not, is clev- 
erly lifted from a different earlier piece. This is the logical consequence of the an- 
cient practice of “breaking off a verse from the Songs,” practiced now with a 
vengeance, and of “rifling the ancients to serve the needs of modern man.” (Cf. 
Emil Staiger on distorted quotations [“Entstellte Zitate"] and Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, “All is fair in quotation.” 

Luo Bi (d. after 1176) points out that the habit of fashioning a complete verse 
out of “broken off verses” can be traced to the eulogy Duke Ai sang for Confucius 
upon his death, as recorded in The Zuo Commentary, where the Duke pieced to- 
gether, without identifying them, lines from three separate works in the Songs, al- 
tering the original meaning of each (“How unpitying is August Heaven!” “It 
would not, out of sympathy, leave me the one aged man,” and “Alone am I and full 
of distress”). In its chapter "Speech and Conversation," A New Account of Tales of 
the World records Emperor Jianwen's (320-372) witty appropriation of lines from 
the Songs (“There are no small or great / All follow the duke in his travels,” uttered 
upon humbly yielding to a colleague, following him through a doorway) and The 
Analects (“So-and-so is over here,” identifying himself in a darkened room). It also 
records Han Kangbo’s quotation of another Analects line ("In this, there's no ‘may’ 
or ‘may not,” applying Confucius’ statement about social values to rival literary 
works).? The chapter “Letters and Scholarship" records quotations of lines of the 
Songs used in dialogue by the literate maidservants of Zheng Xuan (127-200) 
(“What are you doing in the mire?” asked one maid to another who was being 
punished. "I went to him and pled my cause / But there met only with his wrath" 
answered the other, referring to her argument with ber master). ® These entries 
demonstrate that the practice of "breaking off a verse" was accorded a place along- 
side other types of superior writing and conversation, that clever transformations 
of earlier sayings were not considered inferior to original formulations, and that it 
was never required that what one said or wrote had to be entirely one's own. 

Neo-Confucians and Chan Buddhists also regularly probe and pick out lines 
from earlier poems or song lyrics that were originally intended to express emo- 
tions or describe natural scenery, turning them into aids for “fording to the other 
shore.” Examples of this include the quotation of “little erotic poems” by the 
monk Zhaojue Keqin, as recorded in The Essence of the Five Lamps (thirteenth c.), 
and the monk Xianger Yuanjue's appropriation of verses by Su Shi and Huang 
Tingjian, recounted in the same work. Among Neo-Confucians, one might ad- 
duce Cheng Hao’s (1032-1085) borrowing of romantic lines from Shi Manqing’s 
poetry.” Even Wang Guowei (1877-1927) appropriated lines on lovesickness 
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from the song lyrics of Yen Shu, Liu Yong, and Xin Qiji to describe stages of 
mental effort and anguish that scholars and writers must go through.” All of 
these are vestiges of the ancient way that Confucians quoted from the Songs. 

Chen Li (1810-1882) observes that “when Mencius quoted “The Multitudes of 
People’ (Songs, no. 260) he did so to corroborate his view that human nature is good, 
thus engaging in inquiry into ethics and principle. Similarly, when he quoted the 
line ‘May it rain on our public fields’ (Songs, no. 212.3) his intention was to adduce 
evidence that the Zhou dynasty hada system of mutual aid in agriculture, that is, he 
was engaged in documenting historical precedent,””* Mencius’ purpose in these in- 
stances of quoting is to utilize and, indeed, to draw attention to the original mean- 
ing of the lines in the Songs, and that is why Chen Li uses such terms as “to corrobo- 
rate” and “to document.” This activity is utterly different from that of “breaking off 
a verse" to “take what one desires to get.” The two types of quotation should always 
be distinguished and not lumped together or treated as one. 


Notes 


source: Guanzbui bian 1:224—225; cf. the addendum, ibid., 5:148. 
EPIGRA?H: Zuo zhuan 321.Xiang28.6; cf. trans. Legge, The Chinese Classics 5:541b. 

1. Zhong yong 12.3; cf. Shi jing, no. 239.3. For Kong Yingda's commentary, see the Zong 
yong in Li ji zbusbu 52.92. 

2. Daxue 3. For Kong Yingda's comment, see Da xue in Liji zhushu 60.6b~7a. 

3. Qian here says that he is borrowing language from a letter by Lu Jue, see Nan Qi shu 
52.899. 

4. He Liangjun, “Kongmen shuo shi,” Siyou zhai congsbuo 1.5. 

5. Zeng Yizbuan, "Fu Zeng Shuqi shu,” Fangshou tang wenji 5.36b. 

6. Lu Wenchao, “Jiaoben Hanshi waizhuan xu," Baojing tang wenji 3.4a. 

*7, Emil Staiger, "Entstellte Zitate, Die Kunst der Interpretation, p. 162: “Es wird in 
Wahrheit angeeignet”; and Sir Frederick Pollock in The Holmes-Pollock Letters 2:285. 

8. Luo Bi, Lu shi 36, “Fahui,” 5. I have been unable to locate the passage in Luo Bi's 
work. Cf. Zuo zhuan 492.Ai16.4; trans. Legge, The Chinese Classics 5:846a. The lines are 
taken from songs no. 191.3 (where the word order is different), 193.6, and 286. 

9. For Emperor Jianwen, see Shishuo xinyu 2.56.16 and 2.60.120; trans. Mather, Tales of 
the World, pp. 57 and 60. C£. Shi jing, no. 299 and Lun yu 18.8. For Han Kangbo, see Shishuo 
xinyu 2.72.33; trans. Mather, p. 65, modified. Cf. Lun yu 18.8. 

10. Shishuo xinyu 4.3.193; trans. Mather, p. 94. CE Shi jing, nos. 36 and 26. 

n. Wudengbuiyuan 19.7394 and 19.766a. 

12, Cheng Hao, Henan Chengshi waishu 11.413 (also recorded in Zhu Xi, Zhuzi yulei 
97.2493). 

13. Wang Guowei, Jing'an wenji xubian, pp. 1842—43. 

14. Chen Li, Dongshu dushu ji 3.37; cf. Mencius 6A.6 and 34.3. 
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DEGREES OF GRAMMATICALNESS 


SKK Thethree royal ministers 
KEJAR Are unwilling early and late. 

FPA sa The lords of the various states 
RASY Are unwilling morning and evening. 


— The Book of Songs, no. 194.2 


Ye Bingjing (j.s. 1601) says: “These are unfinished statements. The natural word- 
ing would be AW FE) ‘early and late they are (or are not) attending their of- 
fices and SB IEZ ‘morning and evening they are (or are not) at their duties,’ 
The Yuan dynasty song, ‘Clear Yangtze Tune,’ says, Tr ARE BUT / EHRE 
EZ X. ‘Five willows before my gate. / Counting on my fingers, Double Ninth 
again.’ The second line is also an unfinished statement (omitting ‘arrives’). Lines 
in the Songs, such as Ki X." What Heaven confers does not again [come] 
(no. 196.2), ZMA AX The men of the house enter and again [bring wine] (no. 
220.2), and HIRA X. ‘How could you dare excessively again [speak]? (no. 
220.5) set a precedent for this sort of thing.” Ye Bingjing was intent on philologi- 
cal scholarship and filled his house with books on the subject. This observation 
shows his insight into a principle of literary composition evident in writings from 
all periods, whether modern or ancient. By "the natural wording" he means nor- 
mal grammar or the language of prose. 

Poetry is a kind of writing that is confined inside rules of line length and con- 
strained by tonal regulations. As Lu Yanrang (j.s. ca. 898) wrote in his poem 
about the difficulties of writing poetry, "It is not as easy as prose or the rhap- 
sody / Which allows zhe Æ (‘the one who), zhi Z (a subordinating particle), and 
bu * (the question mark)."? Prose does not have such prohibitions or prosodic 
restrictions. The very term for "prose" (sanwen XM) contains the word “un- 
bound” (san BX), meaning just what it does in Lu Guimeng’s “Song of an Un- 
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bound Man of the Rivers and Lakes" or in the compound he uses defiantly as his 
self-description, “unbound and oblivious” (sandan BY iE). In fact, the Chinese 
term resembles the phrase used anciently in the West to designate prose, “un- 
bound language” (oratio soluta), by which it was distinguished from the language of 
poetry, called "bound language" (oratio ligata, vincta, astricata). 

A German once poked fun at French poets who rigorously observed all the 
prosodic rules by saying that their poetry is like donning shackles and trying to 
fly, whereas their prose is like walking unhindered on land (Besonders die Franzosen 
fliegen nur gefesslet, geben aber ungebunden zu Fuss).* Poets themselves often use simi- 
lar analogies to describe the difficulties of their labor and the constraints within 
which they work ("Tis much like dancing on Ropes with fetter'd Leggs; He that Writes in 
Rhimes, dances in Fetters; Un poéte est un homme qu'on oblige de marcher avec grace les fers 
aux pieds; Seine mit Fesseln beladenen Hande und Fisse bewegt er zum leichten anmutigen 
Tanze).? 

Since the language of poetry is thus beset by fetters and finds it hard to move 
freely, or is held fast by restraints that make it difficult to turn nimbly about, as 
they write poets are often frustrated that their ideas overflow the lines or the 
words exceed the confines of the rhyme. If they are, at that moment, not like a 
prisoner caught in his chains, at the least they resemble a traveler packing his 
bags, who finds that his belongings are too numerous for the small valise, and de- 
spairs of ever being able to get them all in. Left with no choice, the poet "takes 
words that belong at the beginning of a line and puts them at the end, or takes 
phrases that belong in the middle and leaves them out" (as Liu Xie (ca. 465-522) 
says in The Literary Mind). It is like using shoes to makes one's cap taller, or 
chopping one's feet to fit the sandals. 

Song lyrics in the qu HH form permit “padding words,” a feature that Li Yuan- 
yu (Qing dynasty), in his essay on qu composition, called the first of the three 
characteristics of qu that makes it easy to write." In the shi and ci forms there is no 
such convenience. In those forms, therefore, the writer must somehow, within 
the narrow confines of the formal requirements, contort his language to convey 
his intent. That is why incomplete utterances and syntactical inversions, which if 
judged by the standards of the "natural word order" will be found to be nonsensi- 
cal or awkward, are in fact often seen in shi and ci poetry, where they are accepted 
as unremarkable. We know of course that written and spoken language, as well as 
rhymed and unrhymed writing, all vary in degrees of grammaticalness, and that 
thymed writing has fewer restrictions and a lesser degree of grammaticalness than 
unrhymed writing.” The perilous and prickly lines found in later poetry were al- 
ways written with the precedent of the Songs lines in mind. 


For example, in his farewell poem to Wei Wan, Li Qi (j.s. 725) says: BARE 
We ER aX, WERE TIRE] “In the morning I heard the traveler singing 
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the ‘Donkey Farewell,’ / Last night light frost, first crossed the river.” The nor- 
mal, prose wording would be: FALSE, SIAM PB Las 
night there was light frost, [this] morning I heard the traveler singing the ‘Donkey 
Farewell’ as he first crossed the river.” Bo Juyi writes: $8 ANTE EE AE, (A 
HAHA EEEH) “No one does not wonder, living in Chang'an / Why uniquely at 
leisure every morning and evening?” The normal wording would be: A 
AS EAB LAB) ese Zm] (86) RSH “No one does not wonder 
how [I] [while] living in Chang'an [am able] uniquely to be at leisure every 
morning and evening?” Huang Tingjian (1045-1105) says: MKU maza, BETS 
Ag ALA "I don't know, overlooking the water I say, / How many times I'll be able 
to return."! The normal wording would be: 7K: "P AUBERS HK 
“Overlooking the water, I say, ‘I don't know how many times I'll be able to re- 
turn.” In these examples, the grammatical inversion is not limited to a single line 
but extends beyond it to involve the entire couplet. A passage in the Songs had al- 
ready showed the way for this type of inversion: 


In the seventh month, out in the wilds, 
In the eighth month, in the farm, 

In the ninth month, at the door, 

In the tenth month, the cricket 

Goes under my bed.” 


The prose wording would be: "The cricket in the seventh month is out in the 
wilds, in the eight month is in the farm, in the ninth month is at the door, and in 
the tenth month goes under my bed." One builds a carriage to fit the wheel ruts 
already in the road. Circumstances require that one do so. It is not that the 
builder consciously imitates other carriages. 

Scholars who specialized in the Songs, however, were mostly neophytes in the 
field of literary diction, and only knew how to protect and uphold "natural 
wording." Seeing the language in the Songs that seemed to violate the rules, they 
came up with glosses and definitions that explained the discrepancies away and 
made the language conform to ordinary standards: “afflictions” in the classics and 
histories were thus treated with cauterization by ink and acupuncture by brush. 
The commentators were as if carving a square bamboo to make a round staff. 
They never realized that different written forms have different degrees of gram- 
matical correctness. 

Two of the examples cited by Ye Bingjing, referred to above, contain the word 
you X. "again" at the end of a line: "After three cups you don't know what you are 
saying, / How could you dare excessively again [speak]?" (Songs, no. 220.5), and 
"Ihe men of the house enter and again [bring wine]" (Songs, no. 220.2). Mao and 
Zheng Xuan (127-200) both explain that you means "again." Clearly, these lines 
are both unfinished statements and grammatical inversions. There is no need to 
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claim, as some have done, that you in these lines is equivalent to you WB "to urge to 
eat/drink" or “to assist,” thus forcing the lines conform to “natural wording.” 

“Counting on my fingers, Double Ninth again" JHB EE X, cited earlier, is 
an unfinished line that omits the word dao £l| “arrives.” Yet with this line, our 
perception that it is incomplete really comes from the fact that it also contains an 
inversion. Eliminate the inversion (FR CHE "Counting on my finger, again 
Double Ninth”) and we hardly notice the omission. Such a line, indeed, is a 
common construction in five-syllable poetry. 

Compared to shi E poetry, the grammar of the song lyric (ci ZA)) is even more 
deviant. Since the song lyric’s phonetic rules are more strict, its grammatical rules 
have to be more lenient. The two must rise and fall in an inverse relation to each 
other. Liu Guo's (1154-1206) song says: PE CIEE, AH. PRAA CREE, 
H ear “The commander-in-chief of seven prefectures / for all his, Tao 
Kan’s, / cleverness and divine perception, / cannot necessarily write shi poetry.” 
Liu Xianlun's (Southern Song dynasty) song says: NER E XR Fs 2E TC BI 
ME HHJ “Don’t think of the jeweled windows and embroidered doors / I, of 
days gone by, / Ill-fated accept the coarse clothes of an impoverished wife" (the 
prose wording would be: PRERE R, Stan, HAD Dont 
think about the jeweled windows and embroidered doors of days gone by. I am ill- 
fated and accept the coarse clothes of an impoverished wife").^ Yang Wujiu's 
(1097-1171) song says: TEE, ABEL, ESE HELA “TE waves were 
here [in my heart] / Sweeping everything away / Still they could not extinguish 
the flame in my heart"? Yuan Haowen’s (1190-1257) song says: TÆ 
KERA (4 lS 5I “That titmouse chick, don't you laugh at it / 
Spring's beauty monopolized, by it"? Liu Guangzu's (142-1222) song says: 
AD (RIP S11 €. AB Tins “Why don't you send a single line of 
writing? / Ten thousand tangled threads / A thousand ends, since we parted."7 
Such phrases and lines all do violence to the “natural word order" (resulting in 
what is called Verbal contortion and dislocation). If such language were produced as 
prose, it would quickly be straightened out. 

Examples in shi poetry include the following: from Guanxiu's (832-912) poem 
to a monk, “The Master's mind is much like my own, / That is why I visit the 
Master, a second time" Bip Ze (WEY, ALARHEM ES (the natural wording would 
be: FE (KHAN “a second time I [come] to visit the Master”).” Wang Anshi's 
poem says, RANA ESL Suri “The clamor of the crowd, 
why should I contend with it? / When they say I'm right it does not please me, 
does not disturb me” (the second line is elliptical: ZEJEX&JPj "when they say I'm 
wrong it does not disturb me.").? Su Shi's poem says: TREZ PSHE Tm 
not fated to have jade bowls offering ladies with moth eyebrows” (WR JERE FZE 
“ladies with moth eyebrows offering jade bowls" or -EZB WRJEIES “jade bowls 
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offered by ladies with moth eyebrows").? Chen Yuyi's (1090-1138) poem says: 
TAR CBRE. SOBRE A “Again the barbarians are seen, encir- 
cling springtime in the Huai region /I sigh: there still are good men to lead our 
nation” (the second line lacks the interrogative particle: J@ FARIA “are 
there still good men to lead our nation?”).” Guo Lin's (1767-1831) poem on his 
new dwelling says: RÆ — 1% Hh, BERT—^ AR “When it's finished, look at the 
three paths, I shall / Drunk, permit one beaker, still."? Zheng Zhen’s (1806-64) 
poem says: Att RT BNA ER, FILA EES: “Why is it, when come, you / Vent your 
longings, every time? Whether one takes such lines as contrived oddities or 
chopped up fragments, they do harm to the ideals of poetic elegance and propri- 
ety. Yet this very sort of line in the song lyric is as commonplace as “the white- 
headed pigs of Hedong."^ 

The language of the Songs is often overly terse, so that to make sense of it one 
must understand interpolated “padding words,” like those used in song lyrics in 
the qu form. See, for example, such lines as the following: SIKH “They do 
nothing but get drunk, daily more wealthy” (from Songs, no. 196.2), which is ex- 
plained in Zheng Xuan's commentary as “they drink wine solely to get drunk, and 
tell themselves that each day they are more wealthy (self-important)”;” 
EULER “His mind is extremely difficult" (Songs, no. 199.1), which Zheng 
Xuan explains as “what is on his mind is extremely difficult to know"; Ba 
Na Jy len “The beautiful wife blazes now in her place” (Songs, no. 193.4), which 
Kong Yingda (574—648) explains as “when the beautiful wife enjoys favor, she 
blazes in her glory and also finds her rightful place in authority”; HAL, 
MAN "No grass but is dying, / No tree but is wilting” (Songs, no. 201.3), 
which Kong Yingda explains as “There is no one who can cause the grass not to 
die, and no one who can cause the trees not to wilt’; and KERJ VA "The lesser 
east, the greater east" (Songs, no. 203.2), which Zheng Xuan explains as, "the lesser 
states in the east and the greater states in the east.’” Does not this sort of expan- 
sion in the commentaries by Zheng Xuan and Kong Yingda amount to inserting 
"padding words"? And is the result not strongly reminiscent of what Li Kaixian 
(1501-68) mocked as "padding words used to excess . . . like an anesthetic 
that makes the head heavy and legs weak’??? Quan Longbao's (fl. 684) coup- 
le, 0&BUT-LC EL SARE “Before the eaves fly seven hundred/ 
White as snow, stiff in the rear garden," and the lines written by the Song impe- 
rial clansman, HRE CIR, AVS PRR "Under warm sun we view three 
cloths / In high winds they knock together by the two porticoes," suffer from 
similarly laconic language that leaves the meaning hopelessly unclear. (The first 
couplet was intended, in fact, as a description of an autumn scene with birds fly- 
ing away and laundry, washed white and stiff from the cold, drying in the rear 
garden.)?! Suspended in the "bitter sea" of the world, these couplets have been the 
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object of derision through the centuries. Now we understand that lines so com- 
pressed that the water is wrung out of them or so contorted that they resemble a 
person bent over have, in fact, ample precedent in The Book of Songs, and might 
point to that classic to escape the derision. 

Han Yu wrote, 


The three hundred songs from Zhou times, 
Are elegant and splendid, as conveyed by the commentaries. 
Having passed through the hands of the Sage, 


How could they ever be evaluated or criticized??? 


Wang Shizhen (1526-1590), however, said that the Songs "range from shallow to 
profound in their meaning, and from excellent to flawed in their wording," 
whereupon he picked out the blemishes, one by one.” His comments on par- 
ticular lines may not be entirely correct, but certainly he was not “a midget trying 
to see the stage.” To be sure, the pure phrases and splendid lines in The Book of 
Songs fully warrant its stature as the progenitor of the highest achievements in the 
poetic tradition. Yet its slovenly phrases and belabored lines make it, at the same 
time, the ancestor of bad poetry too. 
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CS 
POETIC CONVENTIONS AND 


THE PROBLEM OF DISTORTED MEANING 


Together the groups set out to hunt... 
They surprise kingfishers 
And shoot crow pheasants, 
Fix fine cords 
To their short arrows 
To shoot the white geese 
And the wild swans, 
Bring down a pair of egrets 
Or a black crane. 
— Sima Xiangru (179-117 B.c.), 
"Rhapsody on Hunting" 


Later rhapsodies contain lines similar to Sima Xiangru's here about shooting two 
egrets with a single arrow. Ban Gu's (32-92) "Rhapsody on the Western Capital” 
says, “Arrows do not make only one kill / Those on the mark strike two prey at 
once.” Fu Yis (ca. 47—ca. 92) "Rhapsody on the Luo Capital" says, “Together it 
felled a pair of soaring jungle-fowl.^ Zhang Heng’s (78-139) "Rhapsody on the 
Southern Capital" says, "Looking up they felled a pair of cranes" and his "Rhap- 
sody on the Western Metropolis" says, "The stone-tipped arrow does not con- 
nect with just a single bird / It flies forth to hit a pair.” Cao Zhi’s (192-232) “Fa- 
mous Capitals" says, "Stretching the bow with their left hands, they release the 
arrows with their right, / One shot pierces two birds.”4 

The same formulation occurs subsequently in other types of writing, Liezi 
says, “As for Pugiezi’s archery, he used a weak bow and a thin line, but when he 
sent his arrow forth to ride the wind it hit a pair of cranes at the far edge of the 
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black clouds.” Xu Ling’s (507-583) poem “Purple Steed” says, “The horn- 
studded bow shot two rabbits at once / The jeweled sling shot felled a pair of wild 
geese,”° 

Tang-dynasty poets continued the usage. Li Bo's "Marching and Hunting” 
says, “His curved bow, like a full moon, is never shot in vain / A pair of cranes are 
felled by one singing arrow,” and in a poem for the prefect of Xuancheng he 
wrote, "At leisure, he mounts a fine steed to go hunting / One arrow transfixes 
two tigers. / Quick as a flash he turns / In a moment he fells a pair of kites.” In 
“Lament by the River,” Du Fu wrote, “They leaned back, looked skywards and 
shot into the clouds / One arrow felled two pair of flying wings.” Bo Juyi wrote, 
“In the second month sky, when east winds blow, / Flocks of spring wild geese are 
everywhere. / The royal concubine holds a silver arrow / One shot brings down a 
pair in flight.”"° Li He wrote, “A single arrow shot from the heights of the sky 
pierces two tigers, / Amid the clouds they gallop with their bows, thunder from a 
rainless sky!!! 

As poets imitated each other, both in smiles and in frowns, it became custom- 
ary to indulge in such exaggerations, which are, in fact, reminiscent of a line in The 
Book of Songs, "He shoots one arrow at five wild boar.”” Even historical writings 
and biographies came to admit such inflated statements, which had become con- 
ventional because of their frequency in poetry, so that we read, for example, of 
Changsun Sheng and Gao Pian shooting one arrow and piercing two falcons, of 
Li Keyong looking up and hitting a pair of wild ducks, and even of the younger 
sister of Li Bo shooting left and right and always felling a pair of birds.” The Zuo 
Commentary records that the grandee of Jia (Jia Xin) “shot at a pheasant and cap- 
tured it, which was when his wife first smiled and spoke.”" In an entry on Qi 
County, The Water Classic Commentary (sixth c.) explains, “This was the fief of Jia 
Xin. Xin had an ugly appearance, and his wife never spoke to him. One day he 
took her to Gao with him to hunt pheasant, and shot two at once, and then for 
the first time she smiled.”” Here we see that the popular tradition too, as it em- 
bellished this story, added the motif about shooting two at once. 

Elegant Words to Yuefu Songs quotes Ye Mengde's (1077-1148) preface to his 
“Water Music,” which says, “On the fifteenth of the ninth month, my guests and 
I practiced archery in the western garden, General Yue De, using a two-and-one- 
half picul bow, shot repeatedly and hit the target three times.” But the poem that 
Ye Mengde wrote on the occasion reads, “How could I compare with the ‘tiger 
officer’ (Yue De) at the banquet today? / As his bowstring reverberated / A pair 
of wild geese fell from the lofty sky."1é What the poem describes and what the 
preface records are clearly two separate events. This is hardly remarkable: know- 
ing that the poetic line uses set phrases, the reader avoids being like an idiot lis- 
tening to someone describe a dream or an unenlightened man hearing "dead sen- 
tences,” Although poets may, when describing scenes or objects, base their words 
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on “what meets the eye,” as Zhong Hong said in Ranking of Poets, often they find 
themselves following behind earlier writings rather than treading the path of re- 
ality (nicht in der Sache, sondern in der Sprache), so that while ostensibly their eye 
seems to be on the present event actually their mind is imitating an earlier con- 
struction.” 

Consider, for example, Ouyang Xiu's famous and much-quoted lines: “I lower 
the blinds / A pair of swallows returns in the light drizzle.”* Is this a direct ac- 
count of the true scene? Or is it that he had in mind the words of Xie Tiao (464- 
499), "Ihe wind-blown blinds admit a pair of swallows,” of Lu Guimeng (d. ca. 
881), “When the pair of swallows returns I first lower the blinds,” and of Feng 
Yansi (d. 960), “At sunset, while the distant bell sounds, / A pair of swallows re- 
turns to nest in the colored pavilion,” and embellished his words with imagined 
details, revitalizing ancient lines?” There is no question that Ouyang Xiu's poetic 
lines contain returning swallows, but can it be guaranteed that his eyes actually 
saw such birds? If even historical writings and biographies adopt the past to em- 
broider the present or imitate to produce an artifice, how much more likely is po- 
etry to do so! 

The problem, moreover, does not stop there. The letter that Fan Ye (398- 
445) wrote to his nephews from prison first identified "rhyme altering the 
intended meaning” as one of the writer's constant problems. He also says, "My 
own brush is quite free and easy because my writing is not constrained by 
rhyme.”” Zhang Lei records the criticism Su Shi made of Han Yu's poetry, 
"Concerning Han Yu's ancient style of verse, he said that in the seven-character 
lines the first six characters seem to be selected to set up the rhyme, and that in 
five-character lines the first four characters seem likewise. His diction is nothing 
like Du Fu's.. . in which there is no trace of such forcing." Yang Wanli (127- 
1206) expresses this regret: "Ideas flow but rhyme stops them. Or if you have 
rhymes you lose the idea. How can we escape this entrapment?” 

In the frivolous works by lesser writers of later centuries, when talent was 
cramped and strength slight, a crooked back would be falsely represented as a re- 
spectful bow. In "Candid Remarks on Poets" Xie Zhen (1495—1575) goes to the ex- 
treme of advising that "ideas spring from the rhyme" and "a line is constructed 
around a single word." Tang Binyin (b. 1568) says, "It is the parallelism that re- 
quires it rather than the emotions in the piece, or it is the rhyme that determines it 
rather than the scene being described. (Compare Qian Chengzhi's observation, 
“Poetry expresses intent’ means that when a person's intent is stirred he expresses 
it in rhymes. But in the ‘matching poems’ written today, it is the rhyme that gives 
rise to the intent. The writer's intent does nothing more than follow along with his 
rhymes.")?^ Consequently, if poetic words are taken to be completely credible, the 
reader will almost certainly be deceived by his eyes. 

It is recorded that Wang Yanling (late eleventh c.) was fond of setting satirical 
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song lyrics to the tune “Southland Gazing,” Once, when he and his colleagues 
were paying their respects to their superior, the official demanded that he recite 
one, Qisou, afraid to repeat any of his songs, came forward and responded with 


this verse: 


Holding a low position, 
I always fear slander. 
With the tune “Sapphire Table” I have deigned to pander, 


But have never used “Southland Gazing” to express my candor, 


Unable to come up with a matching final line, he turned and happened to see a 
military officer surnamed Ma. Then, he finished it, “Just ask Director Ma, the 
military commander!” When they all had withdrawn, Ma said to Qisou, “I don’t 
know anything about this business. Why did you mention me as your witness?” 
Qisou laughed, “I just borrowed you in pursuit of a rhyme.” Please don't be of- 
fended." This is an example of writing being determined by the rhyme. 
Similarly, it is said that Li Tingyan (ca. eleventh c.) once submitted a regulated 
verse with one hundred rhymes to his superior official. One of its couplets read, 
“My younger brother died in Jiangnan / My older brother perished beyond the 
northern border.” When the official read this he was deeply moved and, pitying 
Tingyan, said to him, “I did not know that your family had suffered two calami- 
ties.” Tingyan immediately arose to explain, “In fact the second never happened. I 
was just trying to construct as neat a parallel as possible.” (Kong Qi's account of 
this records the continuation of the poem supplied by contemporaries, “He cared 
only that his poetic parallel was skillful / And did not mind a second death.")? 
This is an example of writing determined by considerations of parallelism. 
Although these two examples each occasioned laughter, there are serious 
meanings to be extrapolated from them. As scholars read poetry and prose, often 
they cannot avoid discovering “turtles in a kicking match" and gauging emptiness as 
substance: they conduct investigations into words that are utterly baseless or devise 
interpretations of events that are impossible to verify. The principle is one that 
should be borne in mind.” If written words are seized upon too zealously, the 
reader will be like the man who tries to support a drunken stalwart: he props him up 
on one side only to have him fall over on the other. Still, although “it is better to have 
no books at all than to believe everything in them,” if you believe nothing in them 
you may as well not have any books in the first place. In that case, you will have “lost 


both Chu in the south and Qi in the north.” 
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SOURCE: Guanzbui bian 1:363—365. 
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is entitled “Zixu fu”); trans. Burton Watson, Records of the Grand Historian of China 2:305. 
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CY 
"DIFFICULTY IN PROSE STYLE: ON 


WANG XIZHI S CALLIGRAPHY INSCRIPTIONS 


Calligraphy inscriptions from the Six Dynasties period often contain passages 
that are extremely difficult to understand. Most of these inscriptions are what 
would be referred to today as informal notes or jottings. Their original recipients 
would have understood them in a glance. When people in later centuries try to 
read them, however, they rack their brains trying to understand them and still the 
meaning remains elusive. 

Ever since Han Yu first articulated the idea in his letter to Liu Zhengfu, prose 
has been categorized either as “difficult” or “easy.” Writings of obscure antiquity 
are regularly contrasted with those of the accessible present—this has long been a 
critical commonplace, as seen in the works of Li Ao (774-836), Sun Qiao (fl. 
860-888), Wang Yucheng (954-1001), and Lou Yao (1137-1213).^ In the preface to 
his literary collection, Huang Zongxi (1610-1695) said this of the diction of ancient 
style prose: “That of the Tang dynasty and earlier is like lofty peaks and deep ra- 
vines, while that after the Tang is like level plains and broad prairies.”? He simply 
meant that the Tang style of prose is generally difficult and that of the Song and 
Ming periods is generally easy. 

Now, writing such as that produced by Yang Xiong (53 5.c.—A.p. 18) is truly 
“difficult prose.” Even readers of his own time must have complained that it was 
hard, while those in later centuries continued to be intimidated by its density and 
obscurity. Writing such as that produced by Sima Qian (ca. 145-85 B.c.), on the 
other hand, is "easy prose." Readers of his own time must have felt that it was free 
of any obscurity, while those in later centuries have always welcomed its simplic- 
ity. This, of course, is to speak from the reader's point of view. The Family Instruc- 
tions of the Yan Clan quotes Shen Yue's (441—513) statement, “Writing should 
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strive for three kinds of easiness: ease of reference and allusion, ease of diction, 
and ease of parsing and recitation aloud." However, prose that is easy to read is 
not necessarily easy to write, as Wang Anshi has noted in his line, “What looks 
easily composed may have been agonized over,” 

Furthermore, something that is easy to read when first written may well prove 
difficult to read centuries later. Some styles of writing include many current idi- 
oms or conventional phrases. Since language changes with time, as the world and 
names evolve, what seemed clear and commonplace to early readers may for later 
readers be unnatural and opaque. Writings that survived at Dunhuang, such as 
“Rhapsody on the Swallow,” are like this, as are the erotic colloquial song lyrics of 
Huang Tingjian (1045-1105) and Yang Wujiu (1097-1171), and the decrees in 
Statutes of the Yuan, all of which make the reader feel like trying to speak with his 
mouth gagged.? That is why Zhu Xi said, "Zhang Zai's Sayings uses Shaanxi dia- 
lect words, which sometimes makes them unintelligible. His sayings quoted in 
my Reflections on Things at Hand are the easy ones.” And again, “The Han Dynasty 
History reproduces some writings composed by scholars recommended for office, 
others by women, and still others that were pleas and testimony used in contem- 
porary court cases. The writings by the scholars are easy to understand, but the 
writings concerned with contemporary events have fragmentary phrases that 
make them difficult to read. The Book of Documents has similar passages, whereas 
its chapter entitled “The Officers of the Zhou is like writing done nowadays and 
is entirely too regular and orderly." The fact is, as generations pass, language that 
used to be fluent and direct comes to be as turgid and hard to recite aloud as the 
“Announcements” in The Book of Documents. “Old scholars” must become ever 
more scholarly to comprehend it, as “commonplace chatter” becomes ever more 
uncommon! 

The difficulty of Wang Xizhi's (321-379) calligraphy inscriptions is different 
still. These inscriptions relate trivial domestic affairs and consist of snatches of 
phrases exchanged between relatives and friends, They were written whimsically 
without forethought in terse and incomplete language, yet the recipient would 
have understood them at once. I imagine, however, that anyone besides the in- 
tended recipient (except of course other close relatives and friends) would have 
been, like us today, hard-pressed to understand these messages entirely. The rea- 
son is simply that informal comments exchanged by people who are intimate with 
each other do not need complete phrases or sentences for the meaning to be con- 
veyed, It is not a matter of using a secret language or technical terminology; yet 
when outsiders see the messages, they do not know what is being said. Language 
used among friends and relatives comes to resemble the highly specialized dis- 
course used inside a religious sect or between the members of a particular profes- 
sion. All on its own it forms what is known as the universe of discourse, das Symbolfeld, 
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suppositio. It was not just the residents of Peach Blossom Spring who had “their 
own special way of talking. People who live within the same universe of dis- 
course often find that they can communicate an idea without mentioning it di- 
rectly or say one thing and convey several others. 

Nine out of ten of Wang Xizhi's inscriptions are written in draft script. His 
use of abbreviated and quickly drawn script forms (calligraphic shorthand) is analo- 
gous to his use of shortened, evocative phrases, that is, the laconic and quick 


quality of his prose (verbal shorthand). 


Notes 


source: Guanzbui bian 3:108—1109. 

1. Han Yu, "Da Liu Zhengfu shu,” Han Changli wenji jiaozbu 3.121. 

2. Li Ao, “Da Zhu Zaiyan shu,” Quan Tang wen 635.6a—9b; Sun Qiao, “Yu youren 
lunwen shu,” ibid., 794.13b-15a; Wang Yucheng, “Zai da Zhang fushu,” Xiaoxu chi 18.18a- 
20a; and Lou Yao, "Da Qijun Gengsheng lunwen shu,” Gongkui ji 66.1a-3a. 

3. Huang Zongxi, “Nanlei gengxu ji ziku,” Nanlei wending, “qianji’ 1.7. 

4. Yan Zhitui, Yanshi jiaxun jijie, “Wenzhang,” 9.253. 

5. Wang Anshi, “Ti Zhang Siye shi,” Linchuan xiansheng wenji 31.341. 

6. The Dunhuang rhapsody is “Yanzi fu,” Dunhuang bianwen ji 3.249-254. For the ci by 
Huang and Yang, see Quan Song ci 1:385-416 and 21177-1206. 

7. Zhu Xi, Zhuzi yulei 98.2506 and 134.3203. 

8. Tao Qian, “Taohua yuan ji,” Tao Yuanming ji jiaojian 6.276, although in the original 
the quoted phrase just means “the people of the place said .. . ." 


C 
LITERARY STYLE AND 


THE DETECTION OF FORGERIES 


Zhang Feis (d. 221) surviving writings are limited to a twenty-two-character 
passage of "Cliff Inscription at Bameng Mountain," the three characters desig- 
nating his "Inscription on an Iron Knife," and the title of his "Inscription on a 
Ladle.”* Nevertheless, che recent scholar Dan Tao (1881-1970) wrote in his Con- 
noisseurship of Calligraphy and Painting, “Histories of painting record that Guan 
Yu and Zhang Fei were able to paint. In a distinguished person’s house I have 
seen a painting of a lady by Zhang Fei. Guan Yu added a bamboo beside the 
lady and Zhang Fei wrote an inscription that explains, ‘Elder brother (Liu Bei) 
was bored in the army camp and had no source of pleasure. So Second Eldest 
Brother (Guan Yu) and I made this painting to distract him” (KYA EH 
tie TSS, SHR EL, RR hel). 

As for Guan Yu's own writing, not a single word is preserved. Yet Zhou 
Lianggong (1612-1672) wrote in Book Shadows: 


Guan Yu's “Third Letter to Zhang Fei" says, “Cao Cao's clever ruses and strategies are 
many. If I did not use my wisdom to foil him, would we still be here today? For you, 
general, to blame my intentions shows that you do not understand me. If it were not for 
the peril that faces our nation and your own superiority over all other leaders, I would 
have already used my short sword to repay all that I owe you so that I would be without 
shame when I go to the nether world. With this third letter to you, general, I beg your 
forgiveness” (RL B6RT H Ym FEATS LAS A? SEA, eT AAA 123278 
me ACES, (ola, RU DAS RRR, EAR BR. — LE 
SE EL, JUSEPUJE). The foregoing inscription was copied out by Mi Fu, and came 
into the possession of Secretary Wu Shan. Jiao Hong (1541-1620), the grand astrologer, 
asked him to have it engraved on Guan Yu's temple at the Zhengyang Gate, but Wu 
Shan kept it to himself, showing no one. Then Jiao had Prefect Deng Wenming make a 
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copy of it from memory, which he had inscribed on stone. It is not known where Mi Fu 
first obtained his copy of Guan Yu's letter.’ 


Both of these writings, the inscription on the painting attributed to Zhang 
Fei and the letter attributed to Guan Yu, are forgeries done by ignorant and de- 
ceitful men in recent times, A huge gulf separates them stylistically from 
authentic writings of the Han and Wei dynasties. A reader who understands 
anything about literary style will know them to be fakes the minute he sees 
them and will not bother to find collaborating evidence or to examine them 
further. 

A person who does not understand literary style will, however, if he decides 
to try to make an original contribution, spare no effort at research and writing 
to "prove" a forgery genuine! As for Zhang Fei’s inscription on the painting, he 
might gather together references in histories of painting to Guan Yu's and 
Zhang Fei's skills as painters. He might further support these with citations of 
Wang Jiusi's (1468-1551) “Song of Zhang Fangbo's Painting,” which contains 
the couplet, “When the ancients’ painted their brushwork was strong as 
iron / In Han there was Guan and Yu, in Jin there was Gu Kaizhi,” or the note 
on Chen Daoyong's poem on Sun Xueju's painting of a crimson bamboo, con- 
tained in Chen Bangyan's (1603-1647) collection of poems on paintings, which 
says "such paintings began with the Lord of Longevity Pavilion (Guan Yu)” to 
show that people in the Ming dynasty were still familiar with Guan's paintings. 
Or one might even adduce Du Fu's line in “A Fine Lady,” "At sunset she leans 
against a tall bamboo," and, remembering that the poet of Luling "had a source 
for his every word," assert that the painting of the lady by Zhang Fei, to which 
Guan Yu added a bamboo, must have been seen by Du Fu himself, and that 
in this line he alluded obliquely to the scene, a real example of "painting embed- 
ded in poetic lines"? Ignorant swindlers concoct forgeries, and well-read ped- 
ants construct elaborate falsehoods in support of them. Working until their 
eyes are blurry and their mind distraught, these “scholars” bring all of their great 
erudition and ingenuity to bear and end up creating a perfect obfuscation of 
knowledge. 

Zhu Xi wrote in a letter to Sun Jihe, “The ‘Little Preface’ to The Book of Songs 
definitely does not date back to the time of Confucius's disciples, nor could 
Kong Anguo’s ‘Preface’ to The Book of Documents possibly be Later Han prose. 
When I tell people this, no one comprehends how I arrived at it. Chen Dongfu 
is the only man who accepts my view and has no doubts. That's because he un- 
derstands form and meaning in writing,” Jiao Xun (1763-1820) wrote in bis 
Family Instructions, "Liu Zongyuan exposed Heguanzi as a forgery and dispelled a 
myth about the compiler of The Analects, solving both issues with just a short 
entry. This shows how much scholarship depends upon an understanding of 
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literary style." Both Zhu Xi and Jiao Xun would have considered it shameful to 
be known as "a man of letters." Nevertheless, they both appreciated the utility 
that literary connoisseurship has in detecting forgeries. In a note on a congratu- 
latory memorial attributed to Zhong Yao (151-230), Dong You (eatly twelfth c.) 
dismisses the calligraphy for having slipshod strokes that lack sinews and do not 
join together to form true characters. He pronounces the work absolutely to be 
a forgery, then he adds chis observation: "Duyang Xiu also arrived at this con- 
clusion. He pointed out that in the ninth month of 219 Guan Yu was still alive, 
and that this memorial, which congratulates Cao Cao for his victory over Guan 
Yu, should not have been written then. Ouyang's is the argument of someone 
who is not a connoisseur of calligraphy and has to take recourse to historical 
fact. But what if the date in the piece were not wrong? Would Ouyang have 
failed to detect the forgery?” His words are clear and true. The same attention 
to stylistic analysis may be applied to the other arts, including literature. 

An internal date is definitely a kind of fact that can be checked to verify 
authenticity. Yet style is likewise a criterion of real substance that can be used to 
determine the true nature of a piece. Scholars who do not "understand form and 
meaning in writing" or who "are not connoisseurs of calligraphy" maintain, how- 
ever, that style is an unreliable guide because it has no basis in facts that can be 
verified, unlike an internal date. Or, so apprehensive are they about having their 
own judgments of style proven incorrect, these men become over-zealously criti- 
cal of that method and belittle stylistic connoisseurship as being on a par with 
the “observation of auras” practiced by Daoist diviners. If stylistic analysis is not 
to them “an erudite man’s deceit” (to quote Zhongchang Tong), it is “a learned 
man’s blind spot" (to quote Huan Tan)? 

The chapter “On Music” in The Book of Rites says, “Even animals know 
sound, but not its modulations."? Zheng Xuan's (127-200) commentary ex- 
plains, “Animals know what a sound is, but they do not know the modulations 
from note to note,” Hegel observed that those who compile histories of phi- 
losophy may be widely learned but still not comprehend the principles of the 
ideas they are describing, and that in this sense they resemble animals listening 
to music: the animals hear every sound but they are deaf to the harmonies (Die 
Verfasser solcher Geschichten lassen sich mit Tieren vergleichen, welche alle Töne einer 
Musik mit durchgebórt haben, an deren Sinn aber das Eine, die Harmonie dieser Töne, 
nicht gekommen ist). 

Magicians who "observe auras" truly do invoke imaginary forces to deceive 
people. But it is also the case that animals hearing music do not apprehend its 
true nature or appreciate it fully. Perhaps both of these analogies, that of the 
magician and of the animals, are inaptly formed, but it is also possible that in 
another sense they both have much to teach us. 
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A DEFENSE OF PARALLEL PROSE 


Xu Ling's (507—583) "Letter in Reply to Yang Zunyan, vice director of the De- 
partment of State Affairs in Qi," is the premier piece of writing in his entire col- 
lection. If Xu Ling had written nothing else, this letter alone would establish him 
in the tradition of Li Ling's famous response to Su Wu and Yang Hui's reply to 
Sun Huizong; that is, he would have earned lasting fame for a single composition. 
The letter is not just melodious; it is also disputatious. It assails the reader with 
reasoning and then moves him with emotion. It forcibly suppresses its outraged 
tone, which swells forth like a mountain anyway, and it takes pains to blunt its 
barbed words, which remain as sharp as swords nevertheless. The section on the 
eight points that, as the author says, “are beyond my comprehension” is apt and 
precise in the support it adduces and lucid in its logical structure. This is truly 
writing that contains both substance and sequence. The style is colorful and 
decorous; yet the meaning is wide-ranging in its argumentation, like someone 
wearing pendants of jade and agate that do not interfere with walking quickly. Its 
use of allusions and tropes is clever, and its evaluations of affairs convincing. 

In later centuries, when adherents of “ancient style prose” attacked parallel 
prose, supporters of parallel prose always used this letter as a defensive cover to 
hide behind, like a battlement. Chen Weisong (1625-82) says this in the preface 
to his anthology of song lyrics: 


There are gentlemen who, when reading the literary compositions of today's most talented 
writers, will say, upon encountering any piece cast in the parallel style of Xu Ling or Yu 
Xin, “This is the writing of the little boys of the Qi and Liang dynasties” and throw it aside, 
refusing to look at it.... What does such a gentleman understand? Does he not know 
about the commander's (Yu Xin’s) rhapsody, “Lament for the South,” or the various let- 
ters that the vice director (Xu Ling) wrote when in the north? Those pieces wait in atten- 
dance upon Zhuangzi and “Encountering Sorrow,” and they overlap with the domains of 
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The Zuo Commentary and Discourses of the States. Their like is not seen in the earlier compila- 
tions by the historian Sima Qian or the functionary Ban Gu 


Similarly, in his postface to Guan Tongs literary collection, Mei Zengliang 
(1786-1856) observes: 


Guan Tong once said, “When a person is happy or sad, it shows on his face. Now, some- 
one puts a cap of jade on his head. It may be beautiful, but it distorts the expression on his 
face. This is the shortcoming of the parallel style.” I replied, “Truly, there are instances of 
that. But is not the meaning of such pieces as ‘Lament for the South’ and ‘Letter in Reply 
to Yang Zunyan’ completely satisfying? How could you disparage them?” Guan Tong re- 
plied, “Still, their meaning has limitations. It is not like the meaning found in Mencius, 
Xunzi, Zhuangzi, or Sima Qian's history, which gathers like clouds or swarms like war 
chariots. Even if there were a hundred Xu Lings and Yu Xins, they could not express a sin- 
gle one of the meanings conveyed by those writers.” 


Actually, Guan Tong was a follower of the Tongcheng School, which cham- 
pioned ancient style prose, and so naturally he was dismissive of Xu's and Yu's 
parallel prose, just as Ruan Yuan (1764-1849), who upheld the parallel style of the 
"Preface" to Selections of Refined Literature, rejected the free style of Han Yu and Liu 
Zongyuan. Bach critic simply held fast to his teacher's dictum. Is parallel prose 
really a jade cap that distorts a person's appearance? The ancient style prose of the 
Tongcheng School hobbles on inarticulately in an attempt to capture “divine fla- 
vor.” To clasp the chest and frown may be just as much of an affectation as turn- 
ing the eyes away and smiling coyly, and both alter one’s true face. Applying pow- 
der and rouge or wearing pearls and jades are not the only ways of changing one’s 
looks: knitting the eyebrows or feigning a toothache may have the same effect. 

Let us consider Guan Tong's own examples. The way that Xunzi's style sets 
forth comparisons and aligns its statements is already closer to parallel prose than 
Zhuangzi or Mencius. The meaning and principles that Zhuangzi establishes have 
their own “limitations” in comparison to Laozi. Besides, in its reliance upon par- 
ables and indirection rather than straightforward language, the methods of 
Zhuangzi are rather like those of parallel prose, with its allusions and tropes. Sima 
Qian's "Letter in Reply to Ren An,” if we accept Bao Shichen’s interpretation, 
does indeed have a rich store of veiled meaning, and what is expressed in Xu 
Ling's "Letter to Yang Ziunyan" is not worthy of comparison.” Yet the texture of 
meaning in Xu's letter is itself like "gathering clouds" and "swarming war chari- 
ots." The meaning may beless than profound, but that does not make it paltry. 

When phrases are arranged in parallel lines there are apt to be wasted words, 
but wasted words are not caused only by such pairings. The number of ancient 
prose style compositions that have skimpy meaning but corpulent diction is also 
considerable. A full tally of all the good and bad points of writing cannot merely 
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consider the issue of parallel versus non-parallel styles. Saying that parallel prose 
is incapable of “fully expressing meaning” or presenting “satisfying meanings” in 
its treatment of ideas and events shows that the speaker does not know about 
Dragon Carvings on the Literary Mind and Hanlin Academy Collection, or, even worse, 
that he has never read Principles of Historiography.” 

In his grave inscription for Yin Shilu, Ouyang Xiu says, “If writing in the par- 
allel style accords with reason, it is not necessarily wrong. We do not consider one 
correct and the other incorrect.” Again, in Calligraphy Exercises Ouyang says, “As 
for the Sus, father and son, the narration of events in their four-six prose (i.e., the 
parallel style) is exhaustive and forceful, not inferior to prose in the ancient style 
at all.” Zhu Xi says to Lin Zezhi, “In your letter to the right guard, you said, ‘I 
hope that in the promotion of upright views you, sir, will be as secure as Tai 
Mountain, and that in fortifying affairs of state you will have no “precarious egg- 
pile” worries.’ This formulation really has flavor! In general, those who are skillful 
at parallel constructions and rhyme often express the very essence of a matter.” 
Now, the Tongcheng School proclaimed that its goal was to synthesize the liter- 
ary styles of Han Yu and Ouyang Xiu with the “principle” of the Cheng brothers 
and Zhu Xi? Why, then, had they never heard of these critical statements by 
Ouyang and Zhu? 

I have discussed the matter this way: the parallel prose form is not necessarily 
right, but parallel language itself should not be called wrong. As for the form, it 
has two main problems or potentials for abuse. The first is its reliance upon allu- 
sions and tropes, that is, using ancient events to stand for present ones or making 
stars take the place of the moon. The second is its parallel constructions, that is, 
using two lines for one statement, like suspending a second ceiling beneath the 
first or adding a second bed on top of one already there.? You do not, however, 
“abstain from food because you happened once to choke,” just as you do not “stuff 
dirt in a child’s mouth to stop him from crying,” 

Actually, tropes and classical references are simply one kind of figurative lan- 
guage (peripbrasis), at which our country's writers excel. In their usage, the scope of 
this figure is particularly wide-ranging and the examples of the pattern particularly 
abundant. Aside from parallel prose, periphrasis is also prized in poetry and the 
song-lyric. The intention of its use is none other than to avoid “speaking bluntly 
and directly” (nommer un objet), so that the reader has a chance to savor the flavor of 
what is said.” The value is seen, for example, in Fan Shu's discussion of Du Mu's 
and Yao He's poetry, and in Shen Yifu's comments on producing "refined lines by 
one's choice of diction” in his Errors in Music Bureau Verse." The use of periphrasis in 
parallel prose is one and the same. Although in unskilled hands the technique be- 
came excessive and refractory, that is no reason to condemn its basic intent. 

As for parallel constructions, Zhu Xi's claim that they "often express the very 
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essence of a matter" shows real understanding. Events and causes in the world 
frequently have two sides or dimensions, the front and reverse forming a com- 
plementary pair. To make the meaning complete and the words effective, parallel 
couplets are often desirable. As Dragon Carvings on the Literary Mind says in its 
chapter on “Paired Phrases,” “Divine Pattern ensures that no object or affair 
stands by itself.” It also says that “antithesis is superior” because “the ideas are 
different but their flavors match."!? Such statements convey essentially the same 
notion as that expressed by Zhu Xi. We even find the following in “The Master’s 
Charge to His Disciples” in The Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch: “Your words 
should all be in paired units, and always use the method of parallelism, coming 
and going in turn,”” This amounts to a sermon preached on behalf of parallel 
prose! 

Consider passages such as these in Xu Ling’s letter: “Why is the road for those 
[other envoys] so easy, requiring no more effort than that through Five Spikes 
Gorge, while for me it is so difficult to proceed, as if I were climbing Nine 
Switchbacks Cliff?” and “Not even an idiot would consult a diagram to cut his 
throat, while flailing an ax to save one’s skin is something every fool understands,” 
and “The secret affairs of the palace are as remote as the clouds, while the aston- 
ishing strategies of warriors are devised inside generals’ tents. . . . It is nearly im- 
possible even for Court ministers to participate in palace deliberations, so how 
could a distant sojourner lend his eyes and ears to the proceedings?’ These are 
all examples of antithesis as described in The Literary Mind. The writer does not 
use two statements to perform the function of one. Instead, he looks at two sides 
of the issue at once, favoring neither. Yang Yi (974-1020) refers to a letter that the 
Liao prefect of Zhuozhou, Yelü Cong, sent to the Song dynasty prefect of 
Xiongzhou during the Kaibao period (968-975), seeking to establish cordial re- 
lations. The following of its couplets is said by Yang to be “exemplary in its liter- 
ary skill’: “An official has no authority for relations beyond his borders, and so to 
address you in this manner should be improper. If, however, the matter at hand is 
advantageous to our nation, it ought to be permitted.” This may serve as an- 
other example. All of these illustrate the act of reasoning in paired statements. 

Bacon advised people to construct antitheses to increase their learning and re- 
fine their talent (the compilation of antitheta as a “preparatory store for the furniture of 
speech and readiness of invention”).'° Lessing maintained that acute perception and 
profound consideration always expressed itself as antithesis (Jede scharfsinnige Un- 
tersuchung lässt sich in eine Antithese kleiden). Others have said that prose writers 
who cultivate an antithetical style will, in their thought, be the finest dialecticians, 
as Johnson was (It is no coincidence that our first of dialecticians, Gorgias in ancient times 
and Johnson in our own, were noted for their antithetical style). 

Therefore, as for the parallel prose form, it is perfectly fine to criticize or reject 
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it. But as for parallel constructions and diction, even if one wanted to reject them, 
how could it be done? 
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brated couplet in various sources. For these and the entire letter by Yelu, see Quan Liao wen 
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O3 
LITERARY WRITING 


AND UTILITARIAN PROSE 


The version of Ren Fang's (460-508) “Memorial Accusing Liu Zheng” origi- 
nally included in the anthology Selections of Refined Literature deleted a passage of 
nearly nine hundred characters.’ The passage is preserved in the anthology to- 
day only because the commentator Li Shan restored it to the text. The fact is, 
this memorial by Ren Fang contained, in addition to its “literary writing” (wen 
SC), a sizable section of “utilitarian prose" (bi Æ). The compiler of Refined Lit- 
erature, Xiao Tong (501—531), accepted its decorous “literary writing" but rejected 
and excised its plain “utilitarian prose.” 

The chapter “On Words” in Master of the Golden Pavilion (sixth c.) discusses 
the distinction between the two styles of writing, noting that “‘literary writing’ 
must be elaborately patterned and intricate, its harmonies beautiful,” Now, 
Golden Pavilion itself is a book that “concentrates only on the meaning conveyed 
by the brush” in its effort to “weigh earlier sayings’ and “comment appreciatively 
on insights.” Elaborate patterns of harmonies would be at odds with its pur- 
pose. As for trying to use "literary writing” to narrate events, that is a use even 
less suited to the implement. “Literary writing” gives priority to a balanced and 
elegant presentation of events, while narrative records the event as it happened. 
Again, “literary writing” borrows the past to represent the present and expresses 
everything in parallel statements. But allusions are never precise, and the details 
they include tend to depart from the truth. It is like attempting to use yellow to 
enhance white or distorting red by introducing purple. As when you try to 
scratch your foot through a boot or view blossoms through the mist, it is hard 
to identify the reality of the situation, and circumstances become ever more 
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confused. “The materials of Chu are used in Jin,” as the words get displaced, and 
"the Zhao cap is placed upon a man of Qin,” as the designation strays.‘ 

Many scholars have called attention to the peculiarities of the literary style. 
Mao Jike's (1633-1708) preface to Chen Weisong's collection of parallel prose 
says, “Once I saw a certain man write a prose farewell for a fellow who was to 
embark upon travels to Guangling. The language was brilliant and resonant, full 
of comely phrases that could virtually be sold for profit. Later, when a friend of 
mine was leaving for Xiling, the author playfully changed 'Guangling to Xiling 
and also revised a few phrases, such as ‘the songs and flutes of Zhuxi, where- 
upon the entire piece could be presented to the second traveler.” Xu Wei (1521- 
1593) criticized the songs in dramas for containing allusions and parallel con- 
structions that are neither clear nor felicitous, such as “lanterns decorated with 
brocade and knife-blades inlaid with jade.” What kind of pairing is that? Conse- 
quently, as enamored as Shen Yue (441-513) and Xiao Zixian (489-537) were of 
“literary writing,’ when they composed The Song Dynasty History and The South- 
ern Qi Dynasty History, they had to rely primarily upon “utilitarian prose.” 

In Ren Fang's accusation memorial, the passage in question is quoted from 
the deposition given by Liu Yin’s wife, née Fan, which charges her younger 
brother-in-law with having picked up something to beat her son. The passage 
describes the event in vivid detail and completely takes leave of the classical, par- 
allel style. In fact, if a lawsuit were to use the style of “literary writing,” the 
words would not get the meaning across. How can women fighting like cats be 
described with the language used by “a scholar buying a donkey’?® 

“Utilitarian prose" used for narrative in Ren Fang's age may be divided into 
three ranks: the highest is that used in historical writing, such as The Song Dy- 
nasty History, The Southern Qi Dynasty History, Pei Ziye's Account of the Song Dy- 
nasty, Xiao Tong’s "Biography of Tao Yuanming,” and Jiang Yan's "Autobiogra- 
phy." The middle is that used in anecdotes and tales, such as Liu Jingsu's 
Garden of the Strange and Wu Jun's Records of Jester Qi. The status of such works 
is already low, and that of accusations and depositions is lower still, so that they 
are considered too vulgar to take account of. In his preface to Selections of Refined 
Literature, Xiao Tong does not accord to "historical writings that record events" 
the stature of literary pieces. Therefore, he includes “conduct descriptions" and 
"grave inscriptions" in his anthology but omits "biographies" and "records," so 
how could he ever have allowed lawsuits or accusations to enter his pages? Given 
his standards, it is fitting that these were all excluded from his compilation. 

The passage in which Liu's wife describes the beating and cursing bas all the 
qualities of similar accounts in anecdotal writing and tales. It is also reminiscent 
of the memorial by Jie Guang, the metropolitan commandant, in The Han 
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Dynasty History as well as the letter that Crown Prince Minhuai sent to his royal 
concubine, recorded in The Jin Dynasty History.” Unofficial histories and tales of 
the strange gradually gained stature through later ages, and eventually such 
works in these “sub-literary genres” were elevated as high literature.” Narratives 
like that contained in Ren Fang's memorial can be located back at the start of 
this chronological process. In fact, they deserve the recognition of being “post- 
10 


humously enfeofted,’ 
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C5 
EVENT AND BACKGROUND 


IN EARLY HISTORICAL WRITINGS 


"Once I had command of an army of a million men. But when did I ever have the authority 
possessed by a single prison guard?" 


— Zhou Bo (d. 169 B.c.), upon being released from prison, 
in Sima Qian, Records of tbe Grand Historian 


The Han Dynasty History records Lu Wenshu's detailed memorial on the numer- 
ousness of arrests and the cruelty of jailers from Emperor Gaozu's time down to 
his own. Lu goes so far as to say, “The Qin dynasty had many defects, and at least 
one of them is still with us: the officers who run the jails."! Of course, Sima Qian 
himself had once been charged with a crime. He had been incarcerated and his 
body had felt the blows of the whip. In his letter to Ren An, Sima Qian alludes 
bitterly to this experience, saying, “Whenever a prisoner catches sight of a jailer he 
bangs his head on the ground to kowtow, and whenever he glimpses their under- 
lings he begins to gasp in terror.” Nevertheless, in this account of Zhou Bo's im- 
prisonment, Sima Qian simply writes that “the jailers dealt somewhat harshly 
with him.” Similarly, in his description elsewhere of Zhou Yafu's arrest, he 
merely says, “The jailers dealt even more harshly with him," and in the biography 
of Han Anguo he says only, "Tian Jia, a jailer of Meng County, humiliated An- 
guo.”* In none of these instances did Sima Qian draw upon his own experience to 
embellish the passage with any lurid details. Truly, he was a model of restraint! Is 
it that, having been severely beaten himself in jail, it was too painful for him to 
write about it? Or is it that since the Han continued this defect of Qin rule, and 
even allowed it to proliferate, so that “mutilated criminals stood shoulder to 
shoulder," the cruelty and viciousness of jailers was something that everyone 
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knew about, so that there was no need to describe the conditions that prevailed 
inside jail walls? 

Ancient annals and biographical histories generally record their primary sub- 
ject in considerable detail, while glossing over the contextual setting or back- 
ground. They are like plays on a stage in which we see actors but no scenery. The 
reason for this omission in historical writings varies. First, there are the inferior 
works composed by untalented writers—these need not concern us here. Then 
there are works in which the author is ignorant of the background events and so, 
naturally, he does not represent them. In that case, the problem is simply that the 
author's perceptions are limited. In later ages, it may still be possible, through 
wide-ranging research and study of other writings that survive from the author's 
time, to reconstruct a more extensive account. Finally, there are works in which 
what gets omitted is the sort of general information that everyone, including the 
author and his contemporaries, is familiar with. In this case, other works written 
at the time will maintain the same silence. Subsequently, as time passes and one 
generation gives way to another, it will be difficult if not impossible to recover the 
omitted information. 

In their descriptions of characters and events, writers of fiction customarily 
begin by carefully preparing a foreground and filling it out with background scen- 
ery. The stories they proceed to write typically touch upon a wide range of con- 
temporary matters. The bits and pieces of ordinary life included can be used as 
a source for the customs and nature of the age. Nevertheless, such subjects as 
everyday foods and clothes, general cultural preferences, and habits of the various 
social classes tend to be omitted precisely because they are so well known. Some 
copious observer, who has plenty of time on his hands, may by chance record the 
cultural norms or social conventions of his day. In that case, what gets recorded 
resembles the claw print in the snow of one wild goose out of a flock of a thou- 
sand. As for everything else, which goes unrecorded, it is like the shadows of the 
myriad other geese, flying high above: the shadows flit across the cold stream and 
are gone. 

In his colophon on Lu Xizhe's (1036-1114) Notes on Seasonal Customs, Lu You 
(1125-1210) says, “When the empire was at peace, the seasonal observances in the 
former capital and the popular customs in the central provinces were things that 
everyone knew about. It seemed quite unnecessary to write them down. In the sev- 
enty years since the Jurchen invasion and loss of the capital area, however, the survi- 
vors have all died off. Today we realize that this book is absolutely indispensable!” 
So it happened that this record of seemingly trivial details, which appeared quite 
unworthy of writing down, was transformed into an “indispensable” treasure. 
(Compare Francesco Guicciardini’s statement about the errors of omission made 
by all historians: “Parmi che tutti gli istorici abbino, non eccettuando alcuna, errato in questo: 
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che hanno lasciato di scrivere molte cose che a tempo loro erano note, presupponendole come 
note’).© The French scholar Jules Michelet similarly expressed regret over “the si- 


lences of historical writings.” This is one aspect of what he meant. 
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PART IV 
ON LAOZI, WITH 
REFERENCE TO BUDDHISM AND OTHER 


MYSTICAL PHILOSOPHIES 


CS 


THE WAY AND NAMES 


The Way that can be spoken of 
Is not the constant Way. 

The name that can be named 

Is not the constant name. 


—Laozi, Chapter 1 


Speech and the written word are essentials of daily human life,” The expression of 
ideas in books is, moreover, completely dependent upon these forms of language 
and can never be independent of them. But can language ever be complete or free 
of flaws? On this point there is endless discussion and complaint.” Whether their 
aim is to present an argument, describe things, or narrate events, writers are con- 
stantly vexed that their words seem either insufficient or overabundant and never 
quite match their mind's intent. Those who strive to be pithy worry that their 
language may be flaccid, while those who try to be profound avoid a style that 
sounds superficial. Yet these same writers may, in the next moment, feel that 
their language is so viscid that it lacks any liveliness, or that it is so abstruse that it 
is wanting in clarity. Those who express themselves in language measure every 
word and phrase, carefully selecting and polishing, while those on the receiving 
end still often fail to understand completely or misconstrue something and end 
up with a distorted understanding, 

Liu Yuxi (772-842) wrote, “How regrettable it is that words are so shallow, / 
They never match the depth of a lover's feelings.” The problem, furthermore, is 
not limited to the expression of love. Complaints that are so commonly heard, 
such as “It’s hard to find someone who understands” and “There are no words to 
express what I want to say, can hardly be as widespread as they are for no good 
reason. In fact, language is both servant and impediment to the mind's intent. 
That is why some describe it as deriving from the howling of monkeys and dogs 
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(le cri perfectionné des singes et des chiens), which philosophers foolishly try to use to 
their advantage.* Others say that it is as menacing as a venomous snake (der 
Schlangenbetrug der Sprache), and that all those who would learn to use it should al- 
ways be on their guard.” 

Speech and writing cannot be dispensed with, and yet people do not want to 
use them, do not dare to use them, or use them contemptuously, alternatively 
seeking to reform them and do away with them. This is not just the exaggerated 
worry of one particular school, which may have blown a little problem out of pro- 
portion. We need not mention here the various branches of experimental science, 
which avoid language like a contaminant and rely instead upon symbols and 
signs. We also need not discuss the turgid philosophers like Hegel, who finds 
fault with language for always expressing either more or less than what the mind 
intended (dass diese Ausserungen das Innere zu sebr, als dass sie es zu wenig ausdriicken), 
or the eccentric philosophers like Nietzsche, who belittles language for always 
trapping its user in the banal and mundane, so that “whenever he opens his 
mouth, he utters a cliché" (Die Sprache ist nur für Durchschnittliches, Mittleres, Mitteil- 
sames erfunden. Mit der Sprache vulgarisiert bereits der Sprechende).’ Even pragmatic 
and dispassionate thinkers regularly express their perception that language con- 
fuses the mind and distorts the eye, and they do not tire of urging caution in using 
it. Mozi says that “speech takes many directions”: “as it proceeds it becomes differ- 
ent, as it changes course it becomes dangerous, when it is carried far it fails, and 
when it is set adrift it becomes detached from its base."? The Spring and Autumn 
Annals of Mr. Lü says, “words cannot go unscrutinized," and "often they appear to 
be wrong but are right, and just as often they appear to be right but are wrong.” 
Likewise, Spinoza observed that words are "the cause of many and great errors"; ? and 
Hobbes divided what he termed the abuses of speech into four types, all of which 
spawn numerous errors and misunderstandings.!! Jeremy, Bentham's idea that 
speech is capable of constructing "fictitious entities" has, in more recent times, been 
developed into a whole field of intellectual inquiry.” 

Men of letters take language as their specialty, entrusting their very lives to it, 
and yet one after another of them complain that language is inadequate to express 
the secrets of the heart. Lu Ji’s (261-303) "Rhapsody on Literature" says, "Our 
constant worry is that our ideas may not equal our objects and our writing may 
fall short of our ideas.” Tao Qian's (365-427) "Poems after Drinking Wine" 
says, "In these things is a fundamental truth / I would like to tell but lack the 
words."^ Dragon Carvings on the Literary Mind says, "But as for slender nuances of 
meaning that lie at the boundaries of thought and subtle shades of sense beyond 
the written word, this is where speech gives up the pursuit and the brush knows 
to stop." Huang Tingjian’s (1045-1105) poem says, "My mouth cannot utter the 
words / But my heart is content in its understanding."? Similarly, the ancient 
philosopher Favorinus said, “The number of colors that the eye can discern is 
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larger than those that can be specified in speech and writing" (Plura sunt in sensibus 
oculorum quam in verbis vocibusque colorum discrimina). Dante regretted the ten- 
dency of words to overpower ideas ([Il parlare per] lo quale dal pensiero è vinto). 
Goethe said differences in the essential character of things and events are such 
that neither pen nor tongue can fully describe (den eigentlichen Charakter irgendeines 
Wesens kann sie [eine schriftliche und mündliche Ueberlieferung] doch nicht mitteilen, selbst 
nicht in geistigen Dingen)? 

Here, I have cited only some of the best-known expressions of this view to 
demonstrate that the ranks of chose who pronounce upon the faults and short- 
comings of language are many indeed. Among these many, no group surpasses the 
mystics. Mystical thinkers, working within the doctrines of their belief, extend 
their ideas to all manner of things and are extreme in their effort to correct others’ 
errors. They are thus led to insist that the greatest principles and Way can never be 
described in words. ‘Those who rely on ink or recitation, they maintain, are like a 
man who waits beside the tree stump for a second rabbit to run into it, or one who 
notches the gunwale of a boat to mark the spot a sword fell overboard. Zhuangzi 
refers to “that which words cannot discuss and thought cannot fully apprehend.” 
This is like the lines in the gàthà recited by Buddha in the Lotus Sutra, “Stop, stop! 
There's no need to speak. My dharma is marvelous and impossible to conceive." 
It is also like "the realm of the inconceivable” spoken of in The Great Ceasing and Ob- 
serving.” What The Mysterious Meaning of the Lotus Sutra describes as “sagely silence" 
is similar to language used by mystics in the West; indeed, it could stand as a direct 
translation.” Laozi's opening statement, a proclamation founding the school, con- 
veys the same idea. He means that the domain of thinking must be extinguished 
and the path of language cut off. 

To return to the opening of the classic: “The Way that can be spoken of is not 
the constant Way" (Dao ke dao fei chang dao 3H AJ JEFF H5 381). The first and third 
dao mean Way or “reason,” as in the expression daoli jE HH. The second dao means 
“to speak,” as in The Book of Songs line, "[the affairs of the inner chambers] cannot 
be spoken of."7^ In ancient Greek, logos designates both “the inward thought" (ra- 
tio) and “the word by which the inward thought is expressed” (oratio).” This is 
comparable to the use of dao in this Laozi passage. In recent times, it has been ar- 
gued that the proverbial statement that “man is the one animal capable of reason- 
ing” originally meant “man is the one animal capable of speech.” This is also 
comparable. 

“The name that can be named is not the constant name” (Ming ke ming fei chang 
ming 44 8] JEW 44). This sentence expands upon the meaning of “can be spo- 
ken of.” Chapter 25 says, “I know not its name, so I style it ‘the Way.” Chapter 32 
says, “The Way is for ever nameless.” Chapter 41 says, “The Way conceals itself in 
being nameless.” These passages elaborate upon the same idea. "Name" refers to 
naming the Way. “Not the constant name” means that the Way has no fixed 
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name that always names it. Chapter 1 goes on to say, “The nameless was the be- 
ginning of Heaven and earth,” meaning that if one reverts to primal origins then 
the Way is indistinct and no name can be assigned to it. It also says, “The named 
was the mother of the myriad creatures,” meaning that once the Way shows itself 
in forms, the manifestations of the Way are apparent and each has its name. 

This is the logic of the Laozi passage: first it mentions the dao that means “the 
Way” but immediately it links this to the other meaning of dao, “to speak.” Next, 
it introduces the idea of “names” to explain “speaking,” since speaking about the 
Way involves the use of names. Then it goes on to distinguish between that 
which is named and that which remains nameless. Moving from the idea of 
speaking to the concept of names is like the cresting and breaking of a wave; to go 
from the concept of names to the contrast between the named and the unnamed 
is like a cloud that drifts apart. And from start to finish, the passage is built 
around the notion of dao that means “the Way." . . .7 

Chapter 14 says, "What cannot be seen is called evanescent; what cannot be 
heard is called rarefied; what cannot be touched is called minute." Chapter 25 says, 
“I give the Way the makeshift name of ‘the great.’ Being great, it is further de- 
scribed as receding. Receding, it is described as far away. Being far away, it is de- 
scribed as turning back.” These are illustrations of what is meant by “there is no 
constant name.” The entirety of the Way and its impact is something that no sin- 
gle word or phrase can name. Various analogies that have been used only give a 
rough idea or a crude approximation, so that none of them can be considered a fi- 
nal and definitive name. Indeed, since the Way “has no constant name,” it “con- 
stantly has no name." If one does try to apply a definitive name to the indivisible 
and unfathomable Way, one ends up naming an arduous and muddy little byway 
rather than the “constant Way” that is both all-inclusive and minute, that is at the 
same time One and many. The fact is, what is definitive is also finite (le défini est le 
fini)” 

The popular saying has it that “when you perceive danger, you retreat.” But 
when some people perceive danger they become all the more courageous, or they 
try doing all sorts of things just when it seems that nothing can be done, In other 
words, when such people meet with resistance, they become even more intent on 
proceeding forward. It is agreed that the Way is something that cannot be de- 
scribed or named. One ought to be content to shut the mouth and curl up the 
tongue, and to refrain from writing down a single word on the subject. Instead, 
philosophers produce long-winded and doctrinaire treatises, presenting thou- 
sands of names and sayings. Although these writers know that they will never 
succeed in describing the Way fully, still they hope to get close or perhaps by 
chance to hit the mark, and each has his own merit. 

Discussions of aesthetics and the arts grow out of the same frustration and 
evidence it fully. When listening to music, viewing a painting, or observing a 
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beautiful sight or scene, your very soul seems to merge with the object perceived. 
Yet it is nearly impossible to explain why you are thus moved, and if you try to de- 
scribe how you feel you will end up resembling the owl in Jia Yi's (200-168 s.c.) 
rhapsody that could not put its thoughts into words.? You may construct an in- 
genious patchwork of analogies or present a wide range of metaphors and figures 
of speech, as Sikong Tu (837-908) did in his “Twenty-four Modes of Poetry.” 
But try as you might to draw or carve a replica, you will only fashion a semblance, 
which will never succeed in causing others to have first-hand knowledge of the 
aesthetic experience. That is why everyone agrees that literary criticism, for ex- 
ample, moves in circles around that which can never be expressed in words (als ein 
Herumgeben um das Unaussprechliche).°° This also is an example of “not knowing its 
name" and yet “giving it a makeshift name.” 

Plato, who was among the first to discuss the inadequacy of language, said, “Hence 
no intelligent man will ever be so bold as to put into language those things which bis reason bas 
contemplated, especially not into a form that is unalterable, ... Names, I maintain, are in no 
case stable.”>? This could virtually stand as a commentary on the Laozi passage. 
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THE INSIGHTS AND 


MYOPIA OF MYSTICAL PHILOSOPHIES 


All the world recognizes the beautiful as the beautiful, yet this is the ugly; the whole world 
recognizes the good as the good, yet this is the bad. 

Thus Something and Nothing produce each other; 

The difficult and the easy complement each other; 

The long and the short off-set each other; 

The high and the low incline towards each other; 

Note and sound harmonize with each other; 

Before and after follow each other. 

—Laozi, Chapter 2 


Pleasure and anger have a common root, and right and wrong share a single doorway. You 
cannot invoke the one without the other. 
— Wang Bi's (226-249) commentary 


These few sentences evoke the insights and the shortcomings of all mystical phi- 
losophies, whether Chinese or foreign. As Saint-Martin observed, mystical philo- 
sophers the world over seem to inhabit che same locale and speak che same lan- 
guage." I shall elaborate on this point below. 

To recognize the beautiful as beautiful is to distinguish it from what is ugly, 
and to perceive the good as good is to differentiate it from the bad. Even to speak 
of the beautiful is, implicitly, to allude to the ugly, just as to mention the good is 
implicitly to refer to the bad. The mention of one actually evokes both members 
of the complementary pair. As Spinoza observed, “To say it is ‘this’ is to say it is 
not that.” (Determinatio est negatio)? "Something and Nothing,” “the difficult and 
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the easy,” etc. (what Wang Bi calls the “six doorways”) may all be understood this 
way. [here is no argument on this point. 

Mystical philosophies, however, contend that the supreme truth or Way tran- 
scends such dualities and obliterates all distinctions. That is why Laozi is not 
content to say that recognizing the beautiful also involves an awareness of the 
ugly. Instead, he insists that the beautiful itself is the ugly, and that the good itself 
is the bad. His aim is to obliterate ordinary perception of the beautiful and good, 
enlarging and transforming it. 

Yet the Laozi passage has not always been understood this way. In Huainanzi, 
Taiqing asks, "Is it, then, that not recognizing amounts to recognizing? And does 
recognizing amount to not recognizing?" Wushi replies by quoting Laozi, “The 
world recognizes the good as the good, yet this is the bad.’ "? Here, the passage is 
quoted simply by way of suggesting that peoples appreciation of goodness and 
the Way has diminished. Wang Anshi's Explanations of Words says, "When a 
sheep is full grown, it is beautiful and complete. In its beauty and completeness 
lies it imminent death. Does not Laozi say, 'All the world recognizes the beautiful 
as the beautiful, yet this is the ugly?” Here, the author's goal is to equate Laozi's 
statement with the idea that good fortune always contains misfortune hidden in- 
side it. Actually, Huainanzi’s explanation is superficial, while Wang Anshi's is 
forced. As for the real sense of what Laozi means, rather than to take it as "in rec- 
ognizing the beautiful your recognition also involves the ugly," it should be un- 
derstood to mean "recognizing is the same as not recognizing: the beautiful chat is 
recognized is the ugly, and the good that is recognized is the bad." 

Laozi contains many restatements of this general theme of blocking percep- 
tions and knowledge. Chapter 3 of Laozi says, “Therefore the sage keeps the peo- 
ple innocent of knowledge and free from desire.” Chapter 4 says, “Soften the 
glare; let your wheels move only along old ruts." Chapter 18 says, "When the great 
Way falls into disuse there are benevolence and rectitude.” Chapter 20 says, 
“Vulgar people are clear, I alone am drowsy. Vulgar people are alert, I alone am 
muddled.” Chapter 49 says, “the sage muddles the mind of the empire.” These re- 
peated assertions amount to nothing more than what is referred to in Zhuangzi as 
“the arts of Mr. Primal Blob." Similarly, in Guan Yinzi it is said that a mind that 
distinguishes advantage from harm or the worthy from the foolish or right from 
wrong or beauty from ugliness is a mind that cannot be perceptive and that this is 
why the sage muddles his mind.’ The same work says, “It is only in a muddled 
and confused condition that one attains to the Way.”® The same theme occurs in 
Buddhist writings. Various passages in the Vimalakirti Sutra assert that “distinc- 
tions are all empty,” “the dharma permits no selecting or rejecting,” “desires and 
greed spring from invalid distinctions,” and “in the dharmas there are no distinc- 
tions.” Other sutras make similar statements. The Dhdrani Sutra says, “Take 
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leave of the two sides and reside in equidistance. . . . Do not praise or blame any- 
thing... nor make any selections."? The Sutra of Perfect Enlightenment says, “If one 
attains to be free of hatred and love... one can then accord with enlightened na- 
ture,” Monk Can's inscription on a faithful mind in The Essence of the Five Lamps 
says, “The perfect Way consists of nothing other than avoidance of making 
choices, freedom from hatred and love, and unencumbered perception.”** Even 
the grand indifference (von allen underscheit) that the German mystic Tauler spoke 
of as well as la sainte indifférence that Madame Guyon advocated are essentially the 
same states. 

Recognizing the beautiful as the beautiful and the good as the good causes dis- 
tinctions to be drawn. These, in turn, give rise to selectivity, which sharpens dis- 
tinctions even more. Love and hate ensue and engender greed and anger. Laozi, in 
seeking to clarify the true nature of the Way and Power, wants to cause the Way 
that has been split apart and the Carved Block that has been lost to be restored to 
their primal unity. The Spring and Autumn Annals of Mr. Lü says, “A man of Jing lost 
his bow and refused to look for it, explaining, ‘A man of Jing lost the bow, but an- 
other man of Jing will find it. What's the point of looking for it? Confucius heard 
it and said, It would be better not to specify a man of Jing.’ Laozi heard it and said, 
‘Tt would be better not to specify a man. ”? The point is to blot out the distinction 
between oneself and others and to make gain and loss equivalent. 

Nevertheless, the ugly cannot be invoked all by itself, just as the beautiful can- 
not be, and the bad must imply its opposite, just as does the good. Using its own 
logic, Laozi’s doctrine should permit this elaboration: “All the world recognizes 
the ugly as the ugly, yet this is the beautiful. All the world recognizes the bad as 
bad, yet this is the good.” After all, what is west to the eastern house is east to the 
western house. To judge, however, from the general drift of its philosophy, Laozi 
would still say: “All the world recognizes the ugly as the ugly, and this is the ugly. 
All the world recognizes the bad as the bad, and this is the bad.” Whether you 
rush to rejoin something or hurry off to avoid it, you are running in either case, 
To discriminate or make distinctions goes against the spirit of returning to the 
Uncarved Block or entering into an undifferentiated state of mind, just as it is 
contrary to the great principle of “equalizing all things.” Still, with regard to being 
either “clear and alert” or “drowsy and muddled,” Laozi certainly does make 
choices, preferring the latter.“* The work does not abandon all judgment or ob- 
serve everything with the same sympathetic eye. Its method too is one of making 
distinctions and of being selective. It claims to make no distinctions to differenti- 
ate itself from those who do, just as it claims not to be selective to separate itself 
from those who are. These claims follow from its doctrine that “Something and 
Nothing produce each other.” However, Chapter 12 says, “Hence the sage is for 
the belly not for the eye.” Chapter 38 says, “Hence the man of large mind abides in 
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the thick not in the thin, in the fruit not in the flower. Therefore he discards the 
one and takes the other.” Is this not “recognizing the beautiful” and “recognizing 
the good” and making clear-cut choices regarding them? 

Yang Wanli (1127-1206) deprecated Laozi’s statement about “not specifying a 
man” this way: “Its views certainly are lofty! Yet they are not reasonable. The bow 
is mentioned in the original statement for its utility. If it is not a man, then who 
will find the bow? And who will use it?’ The problem of doctrines that cannot 
really be implemented or of ideas that are not intrinsically consistent is universal 
in mystical philosophies. Laozi’s shortcomings with regard to such internal con- 
sistency are many. In his "Cross-Examination of Doubtful Points in Laozi," Sun 
Sheng (d. 373) fastened upon line after line and still did not exhaust all the possi- 
bilities.’° As Bo Juyi wrote in his "Upon Reading Laozi”: 


“Those who speak do not understand, those who 
understand are silent,” 

These words I learned from Master Lao. 

But if we say that Master Lao was “one who understood,” 


Why did he compose the “Five Thousand Words”? 


Similarly, Chapter 13 says, “When I no longer have a body, what trouble have I2” 
But Chapters 7, 44, and 52 say, “Therefore the sage treats his body as extraneous 
to himself and it is preserved,” “Your name or your body, which is dearer?” and 
“Bring not misfortune upon your body.” 

Now, to preserve the body and to express what one understands, these are sin- 
cere urges and pragmatic conduct. To leave one’s body behind and refrain from 
speaking, these are arcane ideas and rarefied doctrines. Unable to free itself from 
what is sincere and pragmatic, Laozi is yet unwilling to relinquish its arcane ideas 
or rarefied doctrines. Left with no alternative, it intertwines the two and embel- 
lishes them. Words that were originally without substance are applied to human 
conduct, making them seem discriminating yet hard to pin down. And conduct 
that was at first quite ordinary is ornamented with words until it becomes a pre- 
tense that yet appears resolute. Consequently, while “not speaking” the philoso- 
pher is able to speak in weighty phrases, speak with hidden meanings, speak in 
uriprincipled language tailored to the occasion, and speak all manner of ground- 
less, irresponsible words. While “having no body,” he is able to ingratiate himself 
with slick ploys, to maneuver for advantage in the world, to preserve his body and 
protect himself, and to prolong his span in this life. Doing Nothing permits him 
to do everything, and not to have anything to which he will not stoop. The purity 
and quietude of the Huang-Lao Daoists thus in practice became the cold-hearted 
attitude of the Legalist philosophy of Shen Buhai and Han Fei. 

The Uncarved Block, however, eventually loses its integrity, and the Pure fi- 
nally becomes tainted, just as the Way, which is One, gives rise to Two. Things are 
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not all equal, and so doctrines that treat them as equal are impossible to sustain. 
Selectivity arises from the habit of observing distinctions in the world. That is why 
even Laozi cannot help but refer to the “beautiful” and the “good” in discussing 
what one recognizes. Yet, irked that the world embodies such distinctions, Laozi 
tries to overcome them by developing views that admit no selectivity. This is like 
the youthful Kumarajiva, who explained that it was only because his unenlight- 
ened mind still made distinctions that the rice bowl could feel heavy or light.” It is 
to invert cause and consequence. Does it not resemble shutting the eyes to dispel 
sights or stopping up the ears to extinguish sounds? In his critical comments on 
Chapter 20 of Laozi, Yan Fu (1853-1921) wrote, “When the African ostrich is being 
chased and has no escape, it sticks its head in the sand, thinking that if it sees no 
danger there is no danger. Laozi's doctrine of ‘eliminating learning is precisely like 
this!” He appropriated a Western adage (the ostrich policy) to draw an apt analogy. 
Hegel once belittled Schelling by saying that he was like a man who "on a dark and 
starless night, when no mark or shape could be discerned, concluded that all the 
cows in the herd were black" (sein Absolutes für die Nacht auszugeben, worin, ..., alle 
Kühe schwarz sind ).?” This might also be said of Laozi. 
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CS 
HEAVEN AND EARTH ARE INHUMAN, 


THE SAGE IS INHUMAN 


Heaven and earth are inhuman and treat the myriad creatures as straw dogs. The sage is 
also inhuman and treats the people as straw dogs. 


—Laozi, Chapter 5 


The phrase buren 7\{— (“inhuman”) actually has two different meanings, 
which should be distinguished.’ The first meaning is as in the Analects statement, 
“How inhuman Yu is!,” or in the Mencius passage, “A ruler who is inhuman does 
violence to his people.” It refers to a cold-hearted attitude or vicious action. The 
second is as in the Yellow Emperor’s Medical Classic on the Origins of Disease: “the ill- 
ness is neither painful nor buren (‘unfelt’),” and the statement in A Comprehensive 
Rhyme Dictionary that “to be unaware is to be buren.” The first meaning describes 
cruelty, while the second describes insentience. Laozi's statement that “Heaven 
and earth are inhuman’ utilizes the second meaning. 

When an empty boat collides with something or a tile falling from a roof hits 
someone, even if it knocks a person on the head and injures him, the event is ran- 
dom and not purposeful. Du Fu's "Officer of Xin'an" says, “You may cry until 
your eyes are worn to the bone / But Heaven and earth will never have pity.”* The 
poet understood Laozi's meaning and paraphrased it. Similarly, Xunzi says, “The 
way of Heaven is constant and unvarying. It is not preserved by the sage Yao or 
extinguished by the tyrant Jie.” Wang Chong’s (27-91) Disquisitions repeatedly 
observes that Heaven is free of both “joy and anger” towards man.” The poem 
that Han Yu wrote upon the death of Meng Jiao’s son says, “Heaven answered, 
"Heaven, earth, and man / Are fundamentally independent of each other.” In his 
letter to Li Qun, Han likewise admits that “I do not understand what is the 
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Creator's ultimate purpose is [in allowing good men to live raiserable lives or 
to die early, while unworthy men achieve worldly success or live to old age]. Is it 
that his values are contrary to human ones? Or is it that he is simply unaware of 
everything on earth and allows life and death to take their own course?" These 
are all restatements of the same idea. 

In treating the myriad creatures like straw dogs, Heaven and earth are free of 
intent and are "uninvolved" and "unaware." It is not that Heaven and earth cruelly 
maintain “contrary” aims and are unsympathetic. Wang Bi's commentary on the 
Laozi passage says, "Heaven and earth entrust everything to what is naturally so. 
They do nothing and do not make anything, so that the myriad creatures keep 
each other in order. That is why it is said that Heaven and earth are buren ('inhu- 
man’).”? Liu Jun's (462—521) "On Destiny” says, "What gives birth to a myriad of 
creatures is called the Way. They are born but have no master, this is referred to 
as ‘what is naturally so’. . . In giving them life there is no intent that they be 
brought to fruition or maturity, and in killing them there is no intent that they be 
cut down.” The insights expressed here might as well be a subcommentary on 
Wang Bi's entry. 

Western views of Heaven include both senses of buren. Pliny observed that 
although supreme nature (natura magna) gave birth to the myriad of creatures to 
benefit man, it also inflicts great suffering upon man, so that it is hard to tell if 
nature is a loving parent or a wicked step-mother (ut non sit satis aestimare, parens 
melior bomini an tristior noverca fuerit). Leopardi said, “As for its procreation and 
nurturing, nature is man's loving mother. But as for its aims and desires, nature is 
man's step-mother" (Madre à di parto e di voler matrigna). This is to blame Heaven 
and earth for being “inhuman” and to accuse them of harboring malicious inten- 
tions. Clearly, this accords with the first meaning of buren, On the other hand, the 
German aesthetician Friedrich Vischer wrote a comical novel in which he sug- 
gests that mundane inanimate implements, such as eye-glasses, watches, buttons, 
pens, constantly play nasty tricks on people (die Tücke des Objekts). Yet they do not 
do so deliberately or have their own aims. He claims, instead, that nature (die 
Natur) is totally innocent in its demonic waywardness (satanisch schuldhaft ganz un- 
schuldig).”” This too is to blame Heaven for being “inhuman” and yet to absolve it 
of any calculated wickedness, thus invoking the second meaning of buren. In his 
“Three Essays on Religion," John Stuart Mill observed that the workings of na- 
ture show a “most supercilious disregard both of mercy and of justice.”"* This expands 
upon the second meaning of buren, and is likewise in agreement with the idea in 
Wang Bi's commentary. 

We return here to the meaning of Laozi's second statement, that “the sage is 
also inhuman.” Wang Bi notes, “the sage unites his Power with that of Heaven 
and earth,” meaning that the sage models himself on Heaven and earth. Likewise, 
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Deng Xizi says, “Heaven has no generosity toward man, and the ruler has no gen- 
erosity toward his people.” "No generosity" is synonymous with “inhuman.” 
The idea that the sage should pattern himself on Heaven and earth is stated re- 
peatedly in Laozi and is one of the book’s major themes. Heaven and earth are in- 
human, and so the sage should be inhuman, or, as Chapter 7 says, since Heaven 
and earth “do not give themselves life,” therefore the sage “is without thought of 
his body.” 

Heaven and earth, however, have no mind and so their inhumanness is that 
they entrust the world to natural forces or that they are “uninvolved” in human 
affairs. Although the sage may be sagely, he is still a man. A man has a heart and 
mind, and so if he is inhuman, it may be because he is insentient but more likely it 
is because he is ruthless or even takes pleasure in harsh and vicious acts. When a 
man “unites his Power with that of Heaven and earth,” he suppresses his mind 
and eliminates his feelings. He becomes, in fact, utterly heartless or completely 
unfeeling. He is capable of bearing pain that ordinary men would find intolerable, 
and he is capable of doing vicious deeds that ordinary men would find uncon- 
scionable. All the while, this sage remains supremely placid and blank, for there is 
nothing to stir inside him. The Stoic philosophers speak of “having no response,” 
the mystical Christians advocate “la sainte indifférence,” and Laozi says, “the sage 
is inhuman.” The concepts are like adjoining tracts of land. 

A person may be capable of becoming this kind of sage, but to do so he must 
deliberately bend and twist himself, steeping his mind in the teachings. He must 
go against his nature and hope that he is one in ten thousand who succeeds, It is 
as Chapter 10 of Laozi says in describing the “mysterious Power”: “By concen- 
trating your breath can you become as supple as an infant?” This, bear in mind, 
is a prescription for adults. An infant is certainly capable of achieving this state, 
yet in that case it is not considered “mysterious Power.” “Mysterious Power” is 
achieved when an adult suppresses his adulthood to cultivate that which an infant 
is capable of without conscious effort. As The Nirvana Sutra says, “One who can- 
not stand up, walk, or talk is called an infant. The Tathagata is this way too."18 In 
The Essence of the Five Lamps, Shandao of Stone Room says, “Among the sixteen 
types of conduct, that of the infant is supreme. As it shakes and gurgles, it pro- 
vides a model for the disciple who would rid himself of a mind that makes dis- 
tinctions and choices. It is fine to thus praise the infant and use it as an analogy for 
our own ideals. But to say that the infant is actually an embodiment of the Way, 
this is a mistake and one that is commonly made today.” That an infant is not 
really capable of the “mysterious Power” is just as, here, it is said not really to be 
able to achieve the Way. 

It is evident that when a person “unites his Power with that of Heaven and 
earth” or when an adult succeeds in becoming like an infant, he is “going against” 
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natural tendencies. Chapter 65 of Laozi says of the mysterious Power that “only 
by being contrary is complete conformity realized.” This is like the immortality 
of Daoists of later ages, who said that “according oneself to the Three Powers 
leads to being ordinary, but going against the Three Powers leads to sage- 
hood.” Thus, what comes naturally to Heaven and earth is extremely unnatu- 
ral for man. What the infant does without effort the adult is capable of only af- 
ter a lengthy process of arduous study and discipline. Laozi’s “sage” is someone 
who musters all possible human effort and ability in imitating that which 
Heaven and earth do effortlessly. Zhuangzi, however, asks: “How do I know that 
what I call ‘Heaven’ is not man? That the one I call ‘man’ is not Heaven?! The 
first question implies that the sage might be going to unnecessary lengths if he 
seeks to imitate Heaven and earth. The second implies that it might be advan- 
tageous for an ordinary fellow not to try to imitate Heaven and earth. Here, the 
argument is truly balanced and consistent, because it does not cling to one side. 
Among Daoist philosophers, Zhuangzi alone is like this. 

When men seek to “unite” with the “inhuman” Power of Heaven and earth, 
those who are ambitious will end up being cruel and ruthless, while those who are 
weak will be slickly ingratiating and shameless. In practice, Huang-Lao doctrines 
developed into the harsh Legalism of Han Fei, just as Christian mysticism led to 
the political intrigues of Pére Joseph.” Is it that the lower reaches of the stream 
transforms to the point where it completely forgets its source? Or is it rather that 
without these later manifestations we could never gain insight into the true na- 
ture of the originator? The biography of Han Fei in Records of the Grand Historian 
observed long ago that “His extreme cold-heartedness and pitilessness derived 
entirely from Laozi’s doctrines of the Way and Power.’ The biography of 
Zhong Hui in The History of the Three Kingdoms says, "From Hui's household a 
book in twenty chapters was recovered, entitled On the Way. In fact, it belonged to 
the Legalist school.”** This is also suggestive. 

To say that “Heaven and earth are inhuman” is simply to describe things as 
they are, to identify a principle of nature. But to say “the sage is also inhuman” is 
to advocate how a ruler ought to behave and to endorse a certain mental disci- 
pline. The first statement is an objective fact that will always be true, while the 
second is the partisan view of a particular philosophical school. 

When a person does decide to “unite” his Power with that of Heaven and 
earth to become a sage, what often transpires is at odds with what he wants, as 
effect strays from intent. Facing such a difficult task, he may end up “painting a 
tiger that looks like a dog” or “carving a swan that looks like a duck.” How he 
thinks he ought to be may not turn out how he really is. This is something that 
deserves consideration and must be distinguished from any statements that de- 
scribe the workings of Heaven and earth. 
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CS 
THE BODY AS 


A SOURCE OF TROUBLE 


The reason I have great trouble is that I have a body. When I no longer have a body, what 


trouble have I? 
—Laozi, Chapter 13 


These brief lines revolve around a universal human concern. The problem they 
raise is, in effect, an unhewn tree-trunk in Daoist thought. All subsequent teach- 
ings and practices whose goal is to transcend ordinary life and be liberated from 
the dusty net are different boards sawed out of this one tree-trunk. The gist of 
three separate Daoist strategies or “solutions” can be summarized here. 

The first is the attempt to continue to "have a body" but to be free of the trouble 
it brings. The Laozi passage continues this way: “Hence he who values his body 
more than dominion over the empire can be entrusted with the empire. He who 
loves his body more than dominion over the empire can be given custody of the em- 
pire.” Commenting on this, Zhu Xi says, “His love of his body was extreme! It was 
because of this that Laozi's teachings were eventually developed into the doctrine of 
self-centeredness espoused by Yang Zhu.” Yan Fu (1853-1921) expanded upon 
Zhu Xi's remarks, adding this critique: “This passage is the basis of Yang Zhu’s 
self-centeredness and Zhuangzi’s ideas about nurturing the body.” Records of the 
Grand Historian reports that the magicians of Qi and Yan “practice immortality 
techniques and discard their mortal forms." Later Daoists followed their lead, ap- 
plying themselves diligently to the task. The various practices they developed, in- 
cluding purification of the breath, avoiding grains, refining cinnabar, and mental 
flights through the heavens, all sought to protect the bodily essence, breath, and 
spirit so as to stave off old age, sickness, and death. 


Laozi's ideas of “valuing the body" and “loving the body" and Zbuangzi's 
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notion of “nurturing the body” and “not doing harm to life,” however, merely pro- 
vided general mottoes or aims. They did not give details about specific tech- 
niques. That is why Bo Juyi could write: 


What's more the Five Thousand Words (Laozi) 
by the Great Sage of the Dark Prime 

Does not speak of elixirs, 
does not mention immortality. 

It never talks of "flying into the azure heavens 
in bright daylight? 


It was with this omission in mind that some of the followers of immortality 
Daoism criticized Laozi for straying wide of the central issue and providing no 


guidance. Thus, Ge Hong (284—364) says: 


Although the Five Thousand Words came from Laozi, what it contains is superficial and 
summary. He is quite unwilling to explain everything that ought to be explained, from 
head to tail. Consequently, there is much that deserves fuller elaboration, Those who do 
nothing but blindly recite this classic and never acquire the essential teaching are exerting 
themselves in vain. And how much worse are those who never even learn this work! As for 
the later Daoist treatises, such as Wenzi, Zhuangzi, and Guan Yinzi, although their elegant 
language is derived from Huang-Lao thought and preserves the principles of the Dark 
Emptiness, they provide but a vague idea of the real purpose and contain none of the most 
important teachings. Some of these Daoists go so far as to equate life and death, saying 
that life is, after all, an arduous task and death a welcome resting. They are a myriad miles 
distant from true immortality! Why should anyone toy with them?* 


Most later Daoist adepts, who devoted themselves to the pursuit of immortal- 
ity, falsely claimed allegiance to philosophical Daoism, makinga pillar out ofa roof 
beam. But Ge Hong, unaffected by this clamor, gave free expression to his low 
opinion of the Laozi, so that he stands alone among the Daoists of his day. Later, 
Cui Hao (381-450), who rejected both Buddhism and philosophical Daoism but 
esteemed Daoist adepts, manifested Ge Hong's attitude in his actions. Lives of Emi- 
nent Monks notes Hao "studied the heterodox arts when he was young.” The biog- 
raphy of Hao in Tbe Wei Dynasty History records that Hao did not like Laozi or 
Zhuangzi, and that whenever he tried to read them he could not get through more 
than ten lines, whereupon he would throw the book down and say, "These are per- 
verse doctrines that are at odds with human nature. This could not have been writ- 
ten by the real Laozi.” Meanwhile, Hao became disciple to Kou Jianzhi, the infa- 
mous "Heavenly Master,” and received from him the New Classic of the Chart Hidden 
in the Sleeves, and practiced longevity techniques. Being enamored of the “heterodox 
arts," Hao came to the conclusion that Laozi's Five Thousand Words was a forgery 
falsely attributed to him. ‘This is like the old man of Liqiu, who, when he saw his 
son, was convinced that he was looking at a ghost!” Cui Hao’s statement that Laozi 
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and Zbuangzi are “at odds with human nature” is similar to what Wang Xizhi 
(321-379) meant in his Orchid Pavilion Preface when he wrote, “Then one under- 
stands that to equate life and death is nonsense and to treat long life and early death 
as the sameis madness,”® 

Ge Hong was a forthright and honest follower of immortality Daoism, and so 
he candidly asserted that Laozi does not convey "the most important teachings." 
Disingenuous Daoists, on the other hand, far from rejecting Laozi sung its 
praises, availing themselves of the work's fame and clinging to its subtle language. 
We can see from "Far-off Journeying" in The Songs of the South, where the “True 
Man” of philosophical Daoism is combined with the magicians’ “immortal,” that 
Daoist philosophy and immortality practices had been mixed together from very 
early times, 

This appropriation of Laozi became widespread in later centuries, Works 
such as Laozi's Classic of Supreme Emptiness of Nature’s Origins say that “Three” in 
Chapter 42 of Laozi (“Three begets the myriad creatures”) refers to three compo- 
nents of the body, that is, the breath, daemon, and quintessence. Similarly, Thirty- 
one Charms of the Dark Gate says that the opening lines of Chapter 14 of the Laozi, 
which list attributes of the Way, actually refer to three features of the physical 
body, that is, the quintessence, daemon, and breath: “evanescent” denotes the 
quintessence, “rarefied” denotes the daemon, and “minute” denotes the breath. 
Commenting on the statement in Chapter 55 of Laozi that the man of abundant 
virtue is “comparable to an infant,” Meditations on Becoming an Infant and Discourse 
on Primal Breath say, “Above he supplements his ‘Niwan Palace,’ while below he 
strengthens his Primal Breath,” and “When the yin and yang are bestirred and in- 
terfused, the quintessence solidifies and takes the form of an infant.” Awaking to 


the True says, 


The precious words of The Dark Talisman 
are just over three hundred. 
The divine writing of Laozi 
is but five thousand words. 
Yet the countless immortals 
of ancient and modern times 
Have all proceeded from these works 
to mastery of the True, 


Such claims and assertions are all examples of “selling strips of dried horse meat 
but hanging a lamb’s head above your shop to draw people in.” These and other 
attempts to prolong life, with all the associated formulas and prescriptions for 
pills and elixirs, born of muddled thinking and irresponsible talk, all stem from 
the desire to “have a body” but be free from the trouble it brings, that is, to have 
life but not have old age, sickness, and death. 
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The second strategy is to diminish the body further and further, to the point 
that there is virtually no body left, so that the person has very few troubles or 
nothing at all that troubles him. Zhuangzi says, "Reduce your expenditures and 
lessen your desires. Then even though you have no grain to eat you will feel you 
have enough.” All attempts to banish desires and to deny the body and its 
needs spring from this basic idea. The mind is slave to the body, and human 
nature is swayed by material things. Therefore, he who would clarify the mind 
and protect his essential nature looks upon the body as a great obstacle in pro- 
gressing toward the Way and Power. Skin and bones thus become more de- 
tested than fetters and handcuffs, while all that is hoped for is the suppression 
of desires and obliteration of feelings. Mystical thinkers in the West even go so 
far as to say that purification of the body through regimens of self-denial is a 
ladder that connects the mortal world with Heaven.” Wenzi, The Spring and 
Autumn Annals of Mr. Lü, and Huainanzi all say, “When the inner desires are not 
allowed to manifest themselves, we say that the person is ‘bolted on the inside, 
and when desires from the outside are not allowed to enter in, we say that the 
person is ‘sealed shut" One passage in Zhuangzi gives this account of pro- 
longing one’s life: “The eyes do not see, the ears do not hear, and the mind does 
not know. ... Be cautious of what is inside you and block off what is outside. "^ 
Chapter 3 of Laozi says, “Not to display what is desirable will keep the people 
from being unsettled of mind.” Chapter 12 says, “The five colors make man’s 
eyes blind, the five notes make his ears deaf, and the five tastes injure his palate.” 
Zhuangzi takes this a step further, saying, “smash and unstring the pipes and 
lutes,” “wipe out patterns and designs,” “stop up the ears of the blind musician 
Kuang,” and “glue shut the eyes of the keen-sighted Li Zhu.” Lu Jia's (ca. 228- 
140 B.C.) New Discussions refers to men who “make their bodies suffer.” They 
withdraw deep into the mountains and seek to become immortals. They aban- 
don their parents, and neglect their own flesh and blood. ‘They abstain from the 
five grains and cast aside the classics. They repudiate all that is prized in Heaven 
and earth in order to pursue the way of avoiding death. Making the body suf- 
fer becomes a means of prolonging one’s life. Such persons, and those who were 
even more extreme, appeared in early Han times. They are an altered form of 
Zhuangzi's ideal of terminating the senses. 

The attitude found in Buddhist works toward “the body and its trouble" is even 
more extreme and alarming. The Discourse on the Prajfid Paramita Sutra says, “It is 
asked “Why inquire about little annoyances and minor illnesses, ... Why not in- 
quire about having no annoyances and no illnesses?" The answer is, “To havea body 
isto suffer.... The body is the root ofall suffering, and there is no time itis free from 
illness. "7 Pearl Forest of the Dharma Garden twice tells of people dying only to have 
their ghost appear and begin to whip the body they just left behind, cursing it as “A 
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corpse that entrapped me,” and “This, my former body, was my great nemesis."* In 
The Essence of the Five Lamps, Zongyuan describes Daoqian as he walks along as “one 
who is carryinga corpse down the road.” 

One of the great Stoic philosophers advised a friend that, “Thou art, as Epictetus 
said, a little soul burdened with a corpse.” Plotinus, one of the founders of mysticism 
in the West, is said to have “seemed ashamed of being in the body.” Saint Paul 
cautioned his disciples, “Make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof"? To 
look upon the body as a source of shame, of trouble, or as a burden proceeds from 
discontent to contempt, and from contempt to hatred, until the body comes to be 
viewed as an enemy, which may freely be injured or abused (“The body, in fact, was a 
proclaimed enemy, and as an enemy it was treated").? Democritus gouged out his own 
eyes, convinced that the ability to see material things was an impediment to per- 
ceiving the truth, and that only one who was blind in the eye could be free of 
blindness of the mind (oculorum impedimentis liberasset)."" 

Sexual urges are among the most powerful of all human desires, and those 
who would cultivate themselves are particularly determined to eliminate their 
source or root. The Sutra of Forty-two Sections and The Sutra of Parables both cite ex- 
amples of men who were troubled that they could not master their sexual lusts 
and intended to castrate themselves, although the Buddha said to them, “It would 
be better to terminate your mind.’ An essay on leaving the body behind in Lives 
of Eminent Monks says, “There are those who do not fully understand the teach- 
ings and who, being wrapped up inside their lustful thoughts, fear that they may 
lose sight of the most elementary doctrines. They mutilate themselves to become 
like eunuchs. ... These persons do not know how to restrict the inner mind and 
think only of eliminating the outer manifestation. Consequently, although the 
manifestation is done away with, their tainted desires may grow even stronger.” 
Marvel Tales of the Taiping Period records the stories of two monks who castrated 
themselves because they worried that they would break their vows of celibacy.” 
The New Testament similarly refers to those “that made themselves eunuchs for the king- 
dom of beaven's sake”? Other Christians believed that “The Lord himself opens the 
kingdoms of the heavens to eunuchs."? The early theologian Origen, who mutilated 
himself, is the best-known historical example of such beliefs, which illustrate the 
pathetic extreme to which rejection of the body and its associated “troubles” could 
be carried. 

Because inner desires and outer evil temptations incite each other, people try 
to bolt the inner self closed to cut off the outside world. This cutting off of the 
outside world leads to looking upon it with contempt, as treating the body as en- 
emy develops into treating the world as enemy. In The Story of the Stone, when 
Baoyu, after drinking some wine, reads the “Rifling Trunks” chapter of Zhuangzi, 
he picks up his writing brush to apply its language to his own life: “Burn the Musk 
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and scatter the Aroma... discard Baochai and destroy Daiyu" so that "there will 
be no more degrees of beauty among women" and “the female heart will cease 
from envy.?? This is the same manner of thinking, Later, Daiyu cannot resist 
composing some lines to criticize what Baoyu had written: “Unaware of his own 
lack of understanding / He faults others with his wicked lies.’*! Daiyu's observa- 
tion about “his own lack of understanding” is apt indeed! All those who treat their 
body as enemy and cut off the outside world, convinced that bolting themselves 
shut will open the doorway to the Way and Power, such people do indeed “lack 
understanding” that the mind is inseparable from the body and the daemon can- 
not be independent of the physical form (“Leib bin ich und Seele: . . . und Seele ist nur 
ein Wort für ein Etwas am Leibe").?? 

The third strategy is to have a body but resolve that the body is not the real 
source of trouble. The troubles of life all originate in the mind, and the body is 
just an external shell. If the mind can always remain stilled, then even though the 
body is moved and agitated by contact with things, why should it trouble me? 
Whether you lift your foot or put it down, you are still on the road; whether 
longings arise or are extinguished, you always return to good karma. Then such 
statements as these are boldly proclaimed: “Do not cut off sexual license, anger, 
and foolishness, but do not dwell together with them either”; and “Walking the 
immoral path can also deliver one to the Way of the Buddha” (from The Vi- 
malakirti Sutra).”” “One's actions never enter the mind, and the mind has no part in 
one's actions’; and “Fools avoid the situation but never banish the thought; wise 
men banish the thought without avoiding the situation” (from The Essence of the 
Five Lamps).** “Although he says things with his mouth, his mind has never said 
them. He is in the process of turning away from the world, and his mind does not 
deign to have anything to do with it" (from Zhuangzi).?? “The confused man, 
upon hearing the doctrine of letting the horse indulge its nature, thinks it means 
that he should set his horse free and no longer ride it; when he hears the doctrine 
of Do Nothing, he thinks it preferable to stay in bed all day than to be up and 
about. Wherever will such thinking lead? Such a man is far astray of the true 
meaning of Zbuangzis teaching” (from Guo Xiang's [d. 312] commentary on 
Zhuangzi).*© 

According to this manner of thinking, men who “are fond of wine and women” 
are yet able to be True Men, because “external things will not cause turmoil in he 
who is good at ordering what is inside him, and his nature will be free and easy” 
(from Liezi)?” Thus, Awaking to the True says, “You must know that the greatest 
reclusion takes place in the city / Why should distant mountains be the only site 
for quietude and solitude?” Conversely, the same work belittles those who “Re- 
nounce marriage and falsely claim that sexual feelings have terminated / Abstain 
from grain and empty the stomach in vain.””” Consequently, the adept does not 
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cut off his contact with external things but instead boasts of his ability to “re- 
spond to things.” He does not suppress his desires but, on the contrary, he in- 
dulges them, saying such things as “In my eye I see a singing girl, but there is no 
singing girl in my mind,” and “Buddha is present in my mind, while wine and 
meat pass freely through my stomach.” It would be hard to construct more crude 
and transparent prevarications than these. 

Of course, this manner of thinking has not been universally accepted. In his 
“On Meditation,” Sima Chengzhen (647—735) wrote, “One indulges in all sorts of 
activities but says that one’s mind remains untainted by them. This may sound 
nice, but in practice it is completely immoral. Those who are genuine in their ef- 
forts to improve themselves must be vigilant in guarding against this kind of 
thinking.”*? 

Classical Western philosophy also developed a notion of the separation of the 
mind from the body and the idea that it is the mind that sins, not the body (Men- 
tem peccare, non corpus), and that if purity is a possession of the soul, neither is it 
lost when the body is violated (Si autem animi bonum est [pudicitia], etiam oppresso 
corpore non amittitur). Yet in literary works, such ideas are commonly invoked 
merely as a deceptive alibi or a consoling absolution. 
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When my task is accomplished and my work done, the people all say that I did it naturally. 
—Laozi, Chapter 17 


Several other passages are similar and can be read together with that above as 
statements of Laozi's ideal of modeling oneself on nature. Chapter 25 says, "Man 
models himself on earth, earth on Heaven, Heaven on the Way, and che Way on 
that which is naturally so." Chapter 51 says, “The Way gives them life; Power 
rears them... . Therefore the myriad creatures all revere the Way and honor 
Power. Yet the Way is revered and Power honored not because this is decreed by 
any authority but because it is natural for them to be treated so.” Chapter 64 says, 
“Therefore the sage... learns to be without learning and makes good the mistakes 
of the multitude in order to help the myriad creatures to be natural and to refrain 
from daring to act.” 

“I did it naturally" is what “the people all say.” In that case, the Great Man or 
sage ruler surely knows that this is not his true or innate manner. It is something 
achieved only after careful cultivation of the character and knowledge. Laozi's 
Great Man "goes against" rather than "accords with" as he adopts models and 
consciously imitates. As it says in Chapter 42: “I take this idea as my mentor." 
The Great Man may stupefy the people, but he certainly has not deceived him- 
self. Now, that which is truly "naturally so" is as it is without being ordained by 
any authority. In other words, the "naturally so" does not involve consciously 
taking a "model" or subjecting the self to “learn” another behavior, unlike what the 
Laozi passages suggest. Nor does what is “naturally so" seek to be a "mentor" or to 
supply others with a model from which to learn. 

The “myriad creatures are natural” in Heaven and earth. This is what Hegel 
referred to as an entity “in itself" (an sich). But the Great Man's “I did it naturally" 
is a studied naturalness or a wonderfully fabricated naturalness that deliberately 
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takes leave of what comes naturally to mortals to partake of what is thought to be 
divine. This is what Hegel called a "triplicity" (Triplizitát) built upon a "circle" 
(Kreis) of negations that leads to a universality that is all-inclusive.! With such a 
concept, the tumbler has turned in the lock and the koan has reached a new level. 

Man, earth, Heaven, and che Way, these four things, stand in a vertical hierar- 
chy, each member modeling itself on the next higher. This shows that there is no 
quick and easy access to the natural Way. Chapters 1, 5, 6, 7, 16, 23, etc., refer to 
Heaven and earth ot exalt Heaven as that which holds sway over earth. This is to 
say that modeling oneself on earth is a step toward modeling oneself on Heaven. 
Chapters 1, 16, 25, 32, 42, etc., speak of the Way as the ultimate goal. Here, “mod- 
eling oneself on nature" is the final stage of modeling oneself on the Way. The 
point of these divisions is not to suggest that man, earth, Heaven, and the Way 
are like bureaucrats ranked in their respective offices, each answering to a higher 
authority and faced with considerable difficulty if they should try to move on up 
through the ranks. Rather, the point of introducing these divisions and compli- 
cations into the idea of a Way that is all-inclusive is to suggest that it requires 
considerable effort for a man to become great or sagely. It also shows, inadver- 
tently, that "I did it naturally" is easy to say but hard to accomplish. 

I have sought to explain it in this manner: Dissatisfied with the concept of 
"Heaven and earth," because it preserves distinctions, Laozi promoted the idea of 
a Way that was "confusedly formed, born before Heaven and earth" (Chapter 25). 
This Way, however, is hidden and invisible, uncarved arid nameless, so that it 
presents nothing to take hold of and model oneself upon. Left with no choice, 
Heaven and earth become the model after all. But Heaven and earth are them- 
selves so vast and remote that it is hard to know how to take them as a model. Left 
again with no choice, the model becomes the physical features of Heaven and 
earth that are viewed or heard in everyday life. “The highest good is like water” 
(Chapter 8). “He is vacant like a valley” (Chapter 15). “Be a ravine to the empire” 
(Chapter 28). “The Way is to the world as the River and the Sea are to rivulets 
and streams" (Chapter 32). "Desire not to be jingling as jade nor as aloof as stone" 
(Chapter 39). “The highest Power is like the valley" (Chapter 41). "The reason 
that the River and the Sea are able to be king of the hundred valleys is that they 
excel in taking the lower position" (Chapter 66). "Ihe myriad creatures and 
grasses and trees are pliant and fragile when living, but dried and shriveled when 
dead" (Chapter 76). "In all the world there is nothing more submissive and weak 
than water” (Chapter 78). These analogies are all taken from some natural object 
close at hand. 

It is not as if there are no mountains, to which ancient poets lifted their eyes, 
that could also serve as models. But because they are so grandiose, Laozi discards 
them and takes the valleys as model instead. There is fire too, as in the wild fires 
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that blaze across the plain, and this too might be adopted as a model. But because 
fire’s flames reach upward, Laozi discards it, preferring water as a model. Water 
itself has many aspects. Confucius remarked on the river's continuous flow that 
does not stop day or night.” Mencius remarked on water's lack of preference for 
flowing east or west.” Laozi has no thought for these properties of water and fo- 
cuses only on its submissiveness and weakness. This being so, it follows that 
Heaven, earth, and nature include things that, in Laozi’s view, ought not to be 
taken as a model, and this implies that che Way and Power are not omnipresent 
in the world after all. The reason for this contradiction in Laozi’s doctrines is this: 
once distinctions are abandoned and selectivity is done away with, Heaven, earth, 
and nature are no longer suitable to serve as models. 

When those who would rule others or nourish themselves develop a point of 
view, they deputize all sorts of things in the physical world that might help them 
to express their viewpoint, using them both to lend color to their language and to 
get their point across. The so-called “modeling of oneself on Heaven, earth, and 
nature” should be taken as nothing more than a metaphor that uses these things 
to make a point. How could these things really serve as a “mentor”? You look at 
flowing water and determine its true character. Extrapolating from that, you 
come to understand about “getting through” and “being blocked up.” You look at 
a valley and determine its true nature. Extrapolating from that, you come to un- 
derstand about filling up that which is empty. In this way, through your observa- 
tion of things you learn something about the principles of the world and man’s 
own place and natural endowment in it. This is the most that one can glean from 
“observing nature.” 

To look at water and conclude, however, that people ought to weaken their re- 
solve, or to look at a valley and decide that people ought to empty their minds is to 
derive human values from the appearance of physical things. That is a strange 
manner of thinking that takes leave of natural categories, a byway that runs be- 
tween separate roads. The poet’s figures of speech and the logician’s analogies 
may serve to illustrate or explain, but they cannot be taken as literal truths nor can 
they serve as facts in rational argument.’ Philosophers who speak of modeling 
oneself upon nature always make this error of taking a metaphor as real. It is not 
Laozi alone that does this. Consequently, the insight or dullness of their philoso- 
phies has nothing to do with whether or not they succeed in their stated aim of 
taking nature as a model. 

Nature, moreover, is everywhere the same, and philosophers who adopt it as a 
“mentor” are using the same method. But the doctrines they derive from nature 
are completely at odds with each other and have sufficed, in fact, to divide the 
human world. The Doctrine of the Mean says, “The Way of the superior man . . . is 


discerned in Heaven and earth” and also asserts that the sage “assists the trans- 
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forming and nourishing powers of Heaven and earth.” Yet of course the superior 
man or sage of Confucianism is a very different figure from the Great Man of 
Daoism. Each has his own "Heaven and earth" and describes the Way he follows 
differently. 

Consider, for example, Laozi's doctrines. Birds and insects are certainly part of 
"the myriad creatures," yet Laozi does not consider them and selects "the grasses 
and trees" as exemplars instead. I recall reading these lines in Bao Zhao’s (d. 466) 
letter to his sister, written upon climbing Great Thunder Bank, "As for che birds 
that rest on the waves and the insects that appear on the surface of the water, the 
smart ones gulp down the dull-witted and the strong capture the tiny. The rau- 
cous cties of their struggles are everywhere, filling the air.” Du Fu's "Standing 
Alone" says: 


A single bird of prey, beyond the sky. 

A pair of white gulls on the river. 

Soaring aloft, it is easy for him to strike, 
Drifting about, how secure can they be? 

Dew lies heavy upon the grasses, 

Yet the spider has not collected his web. 
Nature’s machinations are much like man’s, 

I stand alone but my sorrows are numberless.’ 


Lofty Heaven and great earth both partake of the act of killing, just as the fish 
that jump and falcons that fly all join the struggle for food. The Doctrine of the 
Mean says, “The myriad creatures are nourished together and do not harm each 
other.'? Yet this is obviously an idealized description and must be rooted in the 
perception that the myriad creatures do, in fact, harm each other, which is close 
to what Yan Fu referred to as “Darwin's new theory.” If this violent aspect of 
Heaven, earth, and nature is what is chosen as a model, then the posture and 
methods of the sage will depart radically from he who would imitate the pliancy 
and fragility of grasses and trees. 

In The Zuo Commentary, Ziyu says, “Beneath the pine and cypress, grass will 
not grow.” Tao Qian's “Returning to the Farm to Dwell” says, “I planted beans 
below the southern hill / Weeds flourished but bean sprouts were few.” Such 
passages suggest that the struggle to survive within the vegetable kingdom is no 
less intense and injurious than that among animals. If the sage perceives this, 
might he not abandon pliancy and fragility, in his effort to "model himself upon 
nature,” and adopt a very different manner instead? 

Mozi says, “To accord with the will of Heaven is to be universal, and to oppose 
the will of Heaven is to be partial.” It explains that according with Heaven is to 
use “the standard of rightness,” which ensures that the large do not attack the 


small and the strong do not plunder the weak. This is called "the wisdom of the 
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sage.” Opposing Heaven, by contrast, is described as using “the standard of force.” 
This is the way of the brigand, in which the small are attacked and the weak 
plundered.” This is the "Heaven" that Mozi would take as model. Now did not 
Herbert Spencer, whom Yan Fu was so fond of quoting, maintain that, in human 
society, for the strong to oppress the weak, the many to abuse the few, for wealth 
to be unequally distributed, and high and low to be in conflict correspond to the 
principles of the survival of the fittest and evolution in the animal world?” This 
implies that the dominant and violent man, who thinks only of his own advantage 
and will stoop to any wickedness, whom Mozi calls a brigand who opposes 
Heaven, is inspired by the same model as he who, in Mozi's words, “follows God's 
scheme" or, in Laozi’s terminology, is a sage or Great Man imitating Heaven and 
practicing the Way. 

Since no one can ever really model oneself on Heaven, earth, and nature, as 
Laozi teaches, it follows that the lofty doctrines and sublime ideals of this work 
(the Five Thousand Words) are also unattainable. Laozi would use a “muddled 
mind” to learn from nature, that thing “confusedly formed,” yet its words are 
contradictory and its methods cannot be put into practice. In its chapters on “Ex- 
plaining Laozi” and “Illustrating Laozi,” Han Feizi seems to endorse Laozi's doc- 
trines. In “Six Contradictions,” however, Han Feizi criticizes “scholars who do not 
pay attention to the realities of their time,” adding, “Laozi has this injunction: 
‘Know what is just enough and you will suffer no disgrace. Know when to stop 
and you will meet with no danger’ (Chapter 44). Fearing disgrace and danger, 
Laozi does not look beyond what is just enough. But to say that a people who are 
given just enough will submit to rule is to assume that all the people will be of the 
same mind as Laozi!” Dissatisfaction with this aspect of Laozi's ideas is evident 
elsewhere in Han Feizi as well. In its chapter on loyalty and filial piety, Han Feizi 
criticizes “distinguished gentlemen who promote doctrines of meekness and 
contentment and speak in language that is shadowy and indistinct,” adding: “In 
serving a ruler and caring for parents one cannot afford to be meek and content. 
.. In discussing loyalty and law, one cannot be shadowy and indistinct. Doc- 
trines that are shadowy and indistinct as well as those urging meekness and con- 
tentment are devices used to delude the world.”” Does this not refer to ideas of 
ruling through Doing Nothing and stilling the mind, ideas that can be idly dis- 
cussed but not actively practiced? Han Feizi has here “grasped the host's own 
weapon inside his room.” Yet Laozi is hardly unique in displaying these weak- 
nesses. 

Philosophical discourse, for all its elusive subtleties and expansive arguments, 
is frequently the sort of talk that can startle listeners on all four sides but cannot, 
in reality, move a single step in any direction. Or it makes claims in words that can 
never be actualized in deeds, or it leads to deeds that are at odds with its own 
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words. In Stratagems of the Warring States, Su Qin says to the King of Qin, "The lo- 
gicians all say, ‘A white horse is not a horse,’ but only if it is really a horse can it 
behave as it does.” Han Feizi says, "Er Shuo, a native of Song, was a gifted soph- 
ist. He advanced the argument that “a white horse is not a horse” and silenced all 
the sophists of Jixia Academy of Qi. Later, as he departed from Qi on a white 
horse, he found that he still had to pay a horse rider’s tax at the border. Vacuous 
arguments may thus be used to vanquish an entire state, but when they are mea- 
sured against reality they cannot deceive a single border guard.”” Huan Tan’s 
New Judgments similarly says, “Gongsun Long argued that ‘a white horse is not a 
horse’ and no one could refute him. Later he rode a white horse and failed to take 
with him the traveler’s tally required of a horse rider. He wanted to pass through 
the border, but the border guard would not listen. So it is that empty words can- 
not deprive reality its due.” 

The same misgivings about philosophical discourse have often been expressed 
in the West. David Hume indulged his talent for wide-ranging philosophical 
speculation to question such widely-accepted concepts as “causality” and “the 
self,” debunking and cleansing them of previous notions. But it was as his music 
ended that he sang his most eloquent melody, observing that after he had de- 
clared his disapprobation for the systems of all metaphysicians, logicians and even 
theologians, he found himself utterly abandoned and disconsolate (confounded 
with that forlorn solitude, in which I am plac’d in my philosophy.) He was no longer sure 
who he was or what he believed in (Where am I or what?). Then he would go have a 
meal and amuse himself with friends: “I dine, I play a game of backgammon, I converse, 
and am merry with my friends; and when after three or four hours’ amusement, I wou'd re- 
turn to these speculations, they appear so cold, and strain’d, and ridiculous, that I cannot find 
in my heart to enter into them any farther"? To be willing, in this way, to poke holes 
in what his own mind has constructed, and to refrain from hiding behind decep- 
tive words, is something of which few philosophers are capable. In many cases, 
the philosopher's lofty views and grandiose words necessitate the development of 
two bodies of thought, one suited to the solitary life and the other designed to ac- 
commodate the demands of society (deux philosophies, l'une de cabinet, l'autre de soci- 
été), or, as Kierkegaard said, “Most systematisers are like a man who builds an enormous 
castle and lives in a shack close by.” 

The protagonist of Moliére's Tartuffe, whose affectation of propriety hides a 
lecherous mind, observes that while Heaven forbids many worldly pleasures, men 
can always devise ways of accommodating Heaven even as they indulge them- 
selves (Le ciel défend, de vrai, certains contentements; / Main on trouve avec lui des acco- 
modements).”* Fork-tongued and two-minded statements made by religious lead- 
ers and mystical philosophers are of a kind with this pronouncement. Zbuangzi 
says, “The sage harmonizes things with his notion of right and wrong and stays at 
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the point of rest on the potters wheel of Heaven. This is called ‘walking two 
roads."7 Cheng Xuanying's (fl. 631) subcommentary says, "He does not take 
leave of right and wrong yet is able to transcend right and wrong. That is why it is 
called ‘walking two roads. ”? The Avatamsaka Sutra says, “To be able to practice 
the dharma using the two-fold method of expediency and the absolute, or the 
provisional and the perfect, this is the Buddhist undertaking.”” This is “to rely 
upon two types of dogmas,” the “true dogma” and the “dogma for ordinary men.” 
Buddhists have used the following poetic lines to evoke this inclusive reliance 
upon mutually exclusive dogmas: “A pair of lone geese traverse the land and soar 
aloft / A mandarin duck and drake stand beside the pool, each alone.” In fact, 
“the two types of dogmas” and “walking two roads” amount to the same thing. 
Liangjie of Dongshan (807—869) said, “We speak of things we could never do, and 
we do things we could never speak of.” Although in its original context this is 
witty Chan repartee, it also serves as evidence of this habit of divorcing what is 
done from what is said. In his letter to Qin Huizhi, Hu Yin (1098-1156) dispar- 
ages Buddhist doctrines for “separating the mind from action and making words 
and deeds two things" and blames them for "chaos and loss of the central plains.”” 
This is an insight in the course of casual talk and is not merely the biased view of a 
Confucian. 

In Lives of Eminent Monks, Dao'an (314—385) observes, “Without support from 
the emperor, our Buddhist enterprise will be difficult to carry out.” Similarly, 
Heine ridiculed the medieval Catholic Church for combining spiritual with ma- 
terial interests (ein Konkordat . . . zwischen dem Geist und der Materie), the former 
being a type of authority occupied by name and right (de jure herrscht) and the lat- 
ter a type of authority occupied in the real world (de facto herrscht).” In other 
words, the Church cast itself both in the position of spiritual and secular leader. 
This is a different version of the Buddhist idea of "relying upon two types of 
dogmas.” 
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FALLACIA DIVISIONIS 


Of old, these came to be in possession ofthe One: 
Heaven by virtue of the One is limpid; 
Barth by virtue of the One is settled; 
4 Gods by virtue of the One have theit potencies; 
The valley by virtue of the One is full; 
The myriad creatures by virtue of the One are alive; 
Lords and princes by virtue of the One become leaders in the empire. 
8 Itisthe One that makes these what they are. 
Without what makes it limpid heaven might split; 
Without what makes it settled earth might sink; 
Without what gives them their potencies gods might spend themselves; 
12 Without what makes it full the valley might run dry; 
Without what keeps them alive the myriad creatures might perish; 
Without what makes them leaders lords and princes might fall. 
Hence the superior must have the inferior as root; che high must 
have the low as base. 
16 Thus lords and princes refer to themselves as “solitary,” “desolate,” 
and "hapless." T'here is taking the inferior as root, is it not? 
Hence, if you merely enumerate the many parts of the carriage, 
there is no complete carriage (shuyu wuyu E EERE BE). 
Desire not to dazzle and glitter like jade, but to remain 
firm and strong like a stone. 
— Laozi, Chapter 39 


Concerning line 17, the Tang dynasty Daoist, Cheng Xuanying (fl. 631), writes: 
"Yu means carriage. A compartment, spokes, hubs, and rims are provisionally 
pieced together to form a carriage." There is a ‘carriage’ in name only. When its 
parts are enumerated, it becomes clear that there is no real entity carriage. The Five 
Insignia of Office and Four Great Fames are likewise illusory. Since the body isa 
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floating insubstantiality, how can a superior position attach itself permanently to 
it?” Li Daochun (fourteenth c.), expanding upon this, adds, “When the many 
components ofa carriage are enumerated, not one of them is ‘carriage.’ It is an anal- 
ogy for the idea that although the ‘self’ consists of one body, no part of the body is 
the ‘self.’”? This explanation of the literal meaning of the phrase shuyu wuyu is per- 
fectly fine, but it misses the point of the Laozi analogy. To paraphrase Zhuangzi, 
Cheng and Li got the “meaning” of the words but missed “what follows” from that 
meaning.* 

Zhuangzi says, “A ward or sector establishes it as customary to denote collec- 
tively ten surnames and a hundred given names. Different components may be 
joined together and treated as a unity, or the unity may be dispersed and its com- 
ponents treated as different. Now the fact that when you point out from each 
other the hundred parts of a horse you do not find the horse, yet there the horse 
is, tethered in front of you, is because you stand the hundred parts on another 
level to call them “horse.” Laozi's statement about missing the complete carriage 
is similar to Zhuangzi's about not finding the horse. Likewise, Mozi says, ““T'wo’ 
disappeats when ‘one’ is taken away from it. Ir does not remain with the one that 
is left.” Does “two” contain “one”? If you say it does, then can you refer to "one" as 
"two"? If you say no, then where is your “two”? 

Laozi and Zhuangzi would refute what logicians call the fallacy of division (fal- 
lacia divisionis). According to this manner of thinking, because neither the spokes 
nor the hub nor any other part can be called “the carriage,” it is maintained that 
there is no separate entity “carriage”; because neither the hoof nor the tail nor any 
other part can be called “the horse,” it is said that there is no separate entity “horse.” 
The composite whole is divided into its many parts (units) in order to destroy that 
which they jointly compose (unity). This manner of thinking, for all its appeal, is not 
valid, and both Laozi and Zhuangzi refer to it only to reject it. If things are divided 
and their parts enumerated separately, then the complete “ward or sector” is dis- 
persed into ten surnames and a hundred given names, so that the One is broken 
apart and will never be recovered. Does not Zhuangzi also say, “To divide, then, is to 
leave something undivided"?" Similarly, Xi Kang (223-262) wrote, “These several 
longevity techniques must be combined together to become useful. None may be 
omitted, They are like the shafts, axle, wheels, and linchpins in the carriage, none of 
which can be lacking from the entire vehicle.” This may serve to further explain 
Laozi'sidea....? 

The Milindapanha Sutra, in its discussion of axles, rims, spokes, and shafts, etc., 
says, “unless they are combined together, these various pieces of wood do not 
make a carriage,” and “The various woods are combined for use as a carriage, and 
only then does one get a carriage. It is the same with a person.” Recent scholars 
who noticed this passage said that Cheng Xuanying must have derived his read- 
ing of the Laozi passage from this, and that before the arrival of Buddhism, such 
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an idea had never been expressed in Chinese writings. So it is that a Tang-dynasty 
Daoist could dabble in Buddhist sutras, but scholars in recent times are ignorant 
of Zhuangzi! 

Metaphors and analogies have two “handles” and multiple sides, thus what 
they denote may be the same but what they signify may be different. Cheng had 
noted that the Buddhist and Daoist works both used the analogy of a carriage and 
its parts, and erroneously concluded that this Laozi passage intended, as the sutra 
does, to assert that the self, which consists of the five skandbas combined together, 
is also an illusion. It would be good to recall the observation by Chengguan (738- 
839) on this point: “In recent times, Master Cheng Xuanying has written com- 
mentaries on Laozi and Zhuangzi in which he draws upon Buddhist writings to 
explain these Daoist classics. He has noticed slight similarities in wording but 
missed enormous differences in meaning.” 

The point of the analogy in Laozi is that there is indeed a separate entity “car- 
riage.” There, the fallacia divisionis is rejected to affirm the importance of the “One.” 
Buddhists use the analogy to argue that there is no separate entity “carriage,” em- 
bracing the fallacia divisionis to invalidate the composite whole. The two uses of the 
analogy go in contrary directions. It is, in fact, a common tactic of Buddhists to di- 
vide something into constituent parts to show that the “thing” is actually non- 
existent. The Nirvana Sutra says, “Once one takes leave of the five skandhas there are 
no living beings. Good man, itis like taking leave of the compartment, hubs, wheels, 
axle, spokes, and rims—there is no more carriage left”? Nagarjuna's Discourse on 
the Prajhd Pāramitā Sutra uses the same analogy.” His Madhyamika Sutra says, “A fist 
is dependent on the five fingers for its form. The fist has no separate existence, in- 
dependent of the five fingers. Fhe selfis dependent on the five skandhas for its form. 
Theselfhas no separate existence, independent of the five skandhas.’™ This and the 
carriage analogy come “from the same wheel rut.” Other passages, including the 
obliteration in the $ üragama Sutra of the “aggregate causes" in the five skandhas, the 
six sense organs, the seven great elements, and the ten realms, and the dismember- 
ment in Zongmi's essay on human nature of the “aggregate of matter and mind” are, 
for all their brilliant and exhaustive argumentation, no different from dividing 
"two" into separate "ones" so as to obliterate “two,” pointing out the hundred parts 
of a horse and not finding the entire animal, or enumerating the parts of a carriage 
and losing the complete vehicle. The fact is, the authors of these writings em- 
braced this reasoning as a weapon to use in their struggle to reveal the truth and ex- 
pose delusion, without ever realizing that it was itself a false argument. 

One more example will be cited here, if only for amusement. In instructing 
people how to overcome the hindrance of anger and rage, The Updsaka-sila Sutra 
says, “When a wise person encounters someone who curses and reviles him, he 
should reflect upon this thought: the words that constitute these curses do not all 
exist in the same instant. At the time the first words are brought into existence, 
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the later words do not yet exist. When the later words are brought into existence, 
the former words have already vanished. Since the words never all coexist, what 
curse really is there? It is nothing more than the sound of wind, so why should it 
make me angry?” 

Buddhist writings frequently overlook the ineptitude of their own doctrines to 
make fun of others for their folly. For example, The Sutra of a Hundred Parables 
cites the case of a fool who upon becoming hungry, ate seven fried buns. When he 
had finished six and a half, he was already beginning to feel full. Later, after fin- 
ishing the seventh bun, he became angry and regretful and began to hit himself, 
saying, “What filled me up today was that last half bun. The previous six were 
wasted on me. If I had known that half a bun could have filled me up, I would 
have eaten it instead." Similarly, the Dirghágama Sutra tells of the misguided 
Brahmin Payasi who caught a thief and proceeded to butcher and flail him, ex- 
posing his tendons and bones, all in an attempt to “see his soul,” The same sutra 
goes on to tell the parable of a little boy who blew upon dead ashes and looked 
through a pile of kindling in search of fire. It also tells of a country bumpkin who, 
knowing that a cowry shell can emit sound, hit it and expected it to resound, not 
realizing that he should have blown upon the shell with his mouth.” Yet, when 
we consider this matter, the point of view in the Buddhist analogies about com- 
bining various types of wood to form a carriage or using the five fingers to create a 
fist differs little from what is elsewhere ridiculed in the passages about consuming 
six buns to become full or blowing on the cowry shell to make a sound. Thus the 
Buddhists’ own parables about foolish actions can be turned against their own 
doctrine regarding composite wholes. 

Through the centuries, men of letters have failed to understand this point and 
have taken this false doctrine of division to be a refined method of analysis. They 
have composed a profusion of lines based upon this idea, each aping the ones be- 
fore. For example, Wei Yingwu's (b. 737) “On Listening to the Sounds of the 
Yangtze at Jialing” says: 


The nature of water is said to be stillness, 

Inside rocks there is no inherent sound. 

Why is it when the two collide 

Peals of thunder roll through the deserted hills??? 


Here, the underlying issue is less clear than it might be. But consider Ouyang 
Xiu's "On Bell and Mallet,” which says, “Man A asked Man B, ‘Bronze is cast to 
make a bell, and wood is catved to make a mallet. When the mallet strikes che bell, 
there is a ringing sound. Now, is the sound located in the wood or in the bronze? 
Man B answered, 'If you use the same mallet to strike an earthen wall, it will not 
produce a ringing sound, whereas when the bell is struck is does produce such a 
sound. The sound must be in the bronze.’ Man A said, ‘Tf you use the mallet to 
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strike a pile of coins there will be no ringing sound, so how can you say the sound is 
in the bronze?’ Man B replied, ‘A pile of coins is solid. A bell is empty in the middle. 
It must bethat the sound is inside hollow things.’ Man A said, If you make a bell out 
of wood or clay it will produce no sound, so how can you say the sound is inside 
hollow things?” Su Shi's poem on the zither is similar: 


If you say the zither's notes 
reside in the instrument itself 
When it is laid in its case 
why doesn't it still sound? 
If you say the notes reside 
in the player's fingertips, 
Why can't I hear them 


from your fingers themselves?” 


All such lines are essentially reformulations of the statement in The Sürangama 
Sutra that sense perceptions "do not emerge from the sensory organs, nor are they 
born in the void." These literary men perceived that “the liver and gall are as 
distinct as the northern and southern borderlands" but failed to understand that, 
in another sense, "the realms of Qi and Chu are as proximate as the eyes and eye- 
brows.”” In this respect, these poets were no different from the country bumpkin 
who struck the cowry shell or the boy who searched through kindling, looking for 
fire. 


The Spring and Autumn Annals of Mr. Lii says: 


Among grasses there are asarum and climbers. Eaten by itself, either one is fatal, but if they 
are mixed together the resulting dish is thought to prolong life.” 

Varnish and water are both liquids, but when the two liquids are combined they form a 
substance that hardens and, when kept moist, it turns completely dry. Gold and tin are 
both soft metals, but when combined together the resulting compound is stiff, Yet when 
fired it turns to liquid." 


These observations complement those about the carriage and horse in Laozi and 
Zhuangzi and. may help to open the eyes of those who are fixated on division and 
do not see combinations. 

The history of Western philosophy and logic also contains many examples of 
men who became trapped in this fallacy of division and did not know it. David 
Hume's refutation of the self and causation relied precisely on this method of di- 
viding the horse and carriage into their many parts." Leibniz, likewise, champi- 
oned the idea of what he called les petites perceptions, maintaining that large noises 
(e.g, that of the ocean) are made up of innumerable small sounds (e.g., individual 
waves), and that these small component sounds can be heard individually in the 
large noises (Il faut . . . qu'on ait quelque perception de chacun de ces bruits)? Having 
mistakenly concluded that a composite whole still contains all its primary com- 
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ponents, he believed that, once divided, some slight essence of the whole is re- 
tained in each component.” 

Now, to suspect that the composite whole does not really exist because it can be 
analyzed into separate parts is much like believing that each ofthe component parts 
of a whole contains its essence ( fallacia compositionis). The two notions are like the 
front and back of the hand, and both are partial and flawed. Liezi provides an exam- 
ple of the latter, when Meng Sunyang says, "It is clear that one hair is a trifle com- 
pared with skin and flesh, and skin and flesh compared with one joint. If, however, 
you put enough hairs together they amount to skin and flesh, and if you put enough 
skin and flesh together they amount to one joint. You cannot deny that even one 
hair hasits place among the myriad parts of the body; how can one treat it lightly??? 
The entire body is important, therefore even a single hair is not unimportant, and 
consequently he would not harm a single hair to save the world. This conviction is 
not wholly lacking in reason, and yet it too isa fallacy. 

Those who enumerate the parts of carriages and horses see only the divisions 
and are blind to their combination. Consequently, they never appreciate the 
changes in the quality of the whole that quantitative variations in the proportions 
of the parts may bring about (der Sprung aus quantitativer Veránderung in qualita- 
tive). Laozi's ideal of “possessing the One" and Zhuangzi's discussion of wards 
and sectors are medicines to cure this malady! The metaphor for love that Shake- 
speare uses in his poem on the phoenix and the turtle dove (which is rather like 
Chen Ziang’s [661-702] "they were as well inseparable as the halcyon and the 
kingfisher”) contains these words: “Two distincts, Division none.”” These words 
might be taken from their original context and applied to the issue at hand, They 
might also be linked with Coleridge's observation that “Distinction is not division.” 
Those who understand this principle should be able to focus on one without los- 
ing two and enumerate the many parts of a carriage or horse while retaining the 
complete animal and vehicle. 
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ON NOT SPEAKING WHILE SPEAKING 


He who knows does not speak, and he who speaks does not know. 


—Laozi, Chapter 56 


Zhuangzi contains the same statement, and also says, “Disputation is inferior to 
silence, for the Way cannot be heard.... The Way cannot be seen. Whatever is 
seen is not it. The Way cannot be described in words. Whatever is put into words 
is not it.... The best words do away with words, and the best doing does away 
with doing.” Such passages expand upon the notion that “The Way that can be 
spoken of is not the constant Way.” It was with this in mind that Bo Juyi, as 
mentioned above, ridiculed Laozi for its inconsistency. ... 

Bo Juyi's criticism of Laozi is something that Zhuangzi, in fact, anticipated and 
sought to explain away: "Hence there is the aphorism ‘In saying he says nothing.” 
If in saying you say nothing, all your life you say without ever saying, all your life 
you refuse to say without ever failing to say? and “Although he says things from 
the mouth, at heart he has never said anything."^ If not saying is the same as say- 
ing, then saying amounts to not saying, which is why Zhuangzi also observes that 
"from the silence of the abyss the sage speaks with a voice of thunder.” This is 
enough to defuse the criticism directed at Buddhists in later ages that “Chan 
techniques turn the upside-down upside-down,” referring to such claims as “this 
hitting is called non-hitting, and, by the same token, non-hitting is called hitting,” 
which seek to replace sardonic actions with sardonic wit.” In Liezi, Nanguozi is 
praised this way: “There is nothing he does not say and nothing he does not 
know. He also says nothing and knows nothing,” Here, rather than saying that 
the assertion is its contrary, the distinction between the two is simply ignored as 
they are offered up in succession. This too is a technique commonly used by those 
who “equalize all things” or who mix the brilliant with the vulgar. 
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Buddhism utilizes the same method. The Vimalakirti Sutra says: 


When asked about his liberation, Sariputra fell silent and did not respond. The goddess 
said, “Elder, with all your great wisdom, why do you remain silent?” Sariputra answered, 
“Liberation cannot be described in words. That is why I do not know what to say.” The 
goddess said, “Speech and words are nothing more than outward signs of liberation. . . . 
For this reason, Sariputra, you need not abandon words in referring to liberation. Why? 
All dharmas are nothing but outward signs of liberation. . . .” Sariputra said, “Excellent! 
Excellent! 


Sengzhao (384—414) comments, "Sariputra did not yet know to employ both 
words and silence, or to have contact with things without obstruction." 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says, “He is able, while taking leave of the written word, 
to produce writing. He is at one with the dharma and with meaning, and he 
adapts accordingly without violating either. . . . Although he employs words, he is 
not fixated on them.” Chengguan’s (738-839) commentary on the Avatarsaka 
says, “Using wordless words, he fulfills the principle of terminating words.” And 
again, “From the time he first apprehended the Way down to his attainment of 
nirvana, he never spoke one sentence. . . . His is the door of ‘quietude and word- 
lessness.. . . in this way, even as he speaks, his mind remains at one with the 
dharma, so that he is not speaking. Yet clearly, he does not need to close his 
mouth and utter no words.” 

The monk Zongmi (780-841) observes, “The difference between a medicine 
and a sickness depends on whether you cling to it or let it pass freely through. 
Xiande said, Tf you cling to words, every word becomes a painful sore. If you let 
them pass on freely, every utterance is a potent medicine.’”* Yanshou's (904- 
975) Mirror of the Source says, “Speaking and not speaking are not fundamentally 
different in nature. ... The Sutra on Improvement says, ‘You monks should adopt 
the dual practice of “sagely speaking"and “sagely silence.” . . . Therefore, there is 
the old rhyme: “A conjurer preaches the dharma and a conjurer listens / Both 
have minds that are aloof and devoid of feelings./The one speaks without 
speaking, let him say what he will / The other listens without listening, it does no 
harm.""? In The Essence of the Five Lamps, Lingyou says, “The voice of he who 
does not speak and abandons words resonates like thunder.” The same work re- 
cords the gatha, “He speaks but does not use his tongue / His speechlessness re- 
quires words” as well as the injunction Wenyan gave to his fellow monks: “With a 
man of true understanding, the flames of speech do not scorch his mouth. He can 
speak all day long without a single word hanging on his lips or uttering a single 
syllable. Likewise, he can wear garments or eat all day long, but never does his 
mouth come in contact with a single grain of rice or his body touch a single thread 


of silk.” 
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This common refrain of the Buddhists also came to be a regular Chan utter- 
ance in the mouths of literati and poets, Wang Bo (649-676), for example, in his 
treatise on Sakyamuni wrote that “some of them never spoke but spoke con- 
stantly, while others never heard but heard all the time.” Wang Wei (701-761) 
observes of a monk friend, “he recognizes no boundary between silence and 
speech, because he does not treat words as words." He likewise says of other 
monks, “The more he sings and intones his works, the more I perceive his silence” 
and “He utilizes the seeing of no-seeing and the speech of no-speech."? Lu You 
(1125-1210) likewise referred to The Transmission of the Lamp as “writing that is not 
writing and words that are not words.””” Bo Juyi himself studied Buddhism and 
engaged in meditation. His poem entitled “On Reading Chan Sutras” contains 
the line, "Facing the words I forget words, once and for all.” But on the subject of 
Laozi, Bo Juyi claimed to have been puzzled by the contradiction between the 
doctrine of wordlessness and the use of words to describe it. Was his not a case of 
“recognizing two ‘fives’ but failing to understand one ‘ten’ ”; 

Mystical philosophies have yet another strategy to dodge such ridicule as 
that expressed by Bo Juyi. This is their claim of using words to do away with 
words, that is, adopting only to destroy.” The Diamond Sutra says, “What is here 
called ‘all dharmas’ is not really ‘all dharmas.’ It is just named ‘all dharmas. ”?? 
This is anticipated in the Guan Yinzi passage that says, “Centipedes eat snakes 
(i.e. their brains), snakes eat frogs, and frogs eat centipedes, completing the cir- 
cle. The words of the sage are similar. He speaks of the imperfection in ‘there is’ 
and there's not, he also speaks of the imperfection in negating ‘there is’ and 
there's not,’ and he also speaks of the imperfection in doing away with the ne- 
gation of ‘there is’ and there's not.’ His use of words resembles using a saw to 
saw something up until nothing is left. The wisest of sages does not leave behind 
a single word."? Zhu Shilu (1539-1610) wrote, “As soon as the Chan master ut- 
ters a sentence he fears that it will bring impurity, and so he quickly utters an- 
other sentence to sweep the first one away. But fearing that the act of sweeping 
itself will only raise more dust and impurity, he utters another to sweep the 
broom away." Zhuangzi, as we have seen, speaks of “being without Nothing” 
and “abandoning abandonment,” which Guo Xiang explains this way, “Having 
abandoned ‘that’s it’ and ‘that’s not’ he goes on to abandon that abandonment.” 
The Madhyamika Sutra says, “There are sides and there are no sides, and there is 
also neither sides nor no sides. Similarly, there is constancy and no constancy, 
and there is also neither constancy nor no constancy.”*° Such notions, like the 
“turning words” in Chan, are like the saw and broom mentioned above, or like 
consuming again the words you have just spit out. All of this is also reminiscent 
of the idea of ingesting medicine to cure an illness, and then taking more medi- 
cine to relieve the side effects of the first medicine. A Western scholar who has 
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analyzed rhetorical structures made this observation: Mystics have surrounded God 
with a wild dance of words, where each negates the one before,” 

It should be mentioned here that the early Legalist work, The Book of Lord 
Shang, likewise refers to “using words to do away with words,” although what it 
means by this is quite unlike what the same phrase means in Daoist and Buddhist 
writings. It says, for example: 


This is what is known as using laws to do away with laws, and using words to do away with 
words. ... When punishments are used to do away with punishments, affairs are dis- 


charged with no recourse to punishment.” 


When punishments are used to do away the punishments, the realm is well ordered.” 


When warfare is used to do away with warfare, it becomes permissible to engage in war- 
fare. When killing is used to do away with killing, it becomes permissible to engage in kill- 
ing. When punishments are used to do away with punishments, it becomes permissible to 


resort even to harsh punishments.” 


When rewards are clarified, it is like reaching the point of having no rewards. When pun- 
ishments are clarified, it is like reaching the point of having no punishments. When 
teaching is clarified it is like reaching the point of having no teaching.” 


The general sense of these passages is that a single decree may suffice to halt all 
wanton disputation or that killing a single criminal will intimidate the masses into 
compliance with the laws. Statements in The Book of Documents that “The goal of 
punishments is to have no need for punishments,” and in He Guanzi that “by kill- 
ing he gives life” (which Lu Dian explains as “by killing he puts an end to killing”) 
are similar in import.” Although the sense here is not the same as the mystical 
philosophies, which adopt only to destroy and seek, when they are done, not to 
leave a single word behind, it is still a type of proceeding with contraries to com- 
pletion, or moving around a circle of negations, The mystical thinkers, taking a 
cue from Lord Shang, might well say: “When words are used to do away with 
words, it becomes permissible even to use words abundantly.” 

Mystical philosophers also take recourse to the notion of expedient means to 
explain away their inconsistency. The Discourse on the Prajha Paramita Sutra says, 
“Within the dharma of no»self, the self is spoken of.’ The same work, describing 
how the several buddhas sought to enlighten the ignorant and obtuse, “couched. 
their teaching in all manner of parables and analogies, expressed through 
words.”*4 Lives of Eminent Monks says: 


The highest truth is beyond words, and the mysterious ultimate is solitary and still. Being 
still, the domain of the active mind is obliterated, and being beyond words, the path of 
speech is cut off. Once that path is cut off, any words at all do harm to the intent. Once the 
domain of the active mind is obliterated, any thinking at all obscures the True. That is why 
Vimalakirti shut his mouth in his tiny room, and why Sakyamuni maintained silence be- 
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neath the twin sala trees. Hence it is said, “Weapons are inauspicious implements and are 
only used when there is no choice but to use them. Words are things that are untrue, and 


they are only uttered when there is no choice but to utter them.” 


Wang Ji (585-644) writes: “Long ago, Confucius said, ‘Nothing is permissible 
or impermissible,’ and yet he announced that he wanted to live among the nine 
barbarian tribes.’ Laozi said, ‘Every thing being the same, they are called mys- 
teries, and yet he wanted to leave westward through the mountain pass.” 
Sakyamuni said, ‘Sights are nothing but emptiness, but proceeded to establish 
the doctrine of the dharmas. Each of them had sagely insight into the ineffable. 
How could you judge them by what they said or did?”** Now, Bo Juyi's ridicule of 
Laozi, quoted earlier, is precisely an example of “judging a sage by his words or ac- 
tions.” Bo Juyi, after all, had studied Buddhism, Why is it, then, that he had not 
heard of the Avatamsaka Sutra's doctrine of “using the two-fold method of expedi- 
ency and the absolute” or what The History of the Wei refers to as the Buddhists’ 
“expedient responses”??? 

“The Great Appendix” to The Book of Changes says, “Writing cannot do full 
justice to speech, and speech cannot fully express the ideas in the mind." This 
is a concise statement of a universal human feeling about the inadequacies of 
language. Daoism and Buddhism, however, because of these inadequacies, de- 
cided that the solution was to do away with speech and writing, all in one 
stroke. ‘This is like treating a head cold by cutting off the head. At the same 
time, The Sutra on Perfect Enlightenment, for example, says, “There is illumination 
and enlightenment, and both are called impediments. . . . Illumination and the 
illuminated person must both be extinguished. The limitations of these two are 
like those of a man who cuts off his head. Once he has cut off his head, what 
more can he cut off?"*! Thus, in their smugness, Buddhists adopt what they 
consider to be an inferior method (i.e., using words) and turn it into an expedi- 
ent to success. 

In his Gold Fragments from the Buddhist Canon, Chao Jiong (fl. 980) writes, 
“Confucius said, ‘I want to renounce words.’ This resembles Vimalakirti’s pref- 
erence for silence.” Shen Zuozhe (fl. 1098) likewise observed that Yan Hui's 
behavior of “not disagreeing all day long, as if he were stupid” was similar to that 
of Vimalakirti.? Trying like this to insert Confucian utterances into a Buddhist 
context is like mixing oil with water. It makes more sense to refer Buddhism 
back to earlier Daoist doctrines, which at least is like mixing milk with water. 
Lu Jiuyuan (1139-1193) was more astute. He observed, “When Confucius said T 
desire to be free of words’ he resorted to words to do so.” By saying this Lu 
intended to contrast Confucius’ behavior with that of Vimalakirti and his fa- 
mous silence. 
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CS 
RIGHT WORDS 


LOOK LIKE CONTRADICTIONS 


The sage says, “He who receives all the filth in the state is known as the lord of the altars of 
soil and grain, and he who takes responsibility for all the misfortunes in the state is called 


the king of all under Heaven. Right words look like contradictions.” 
—Laozi, Chapter 78 


Su Che's (1039-1112) commentary explains, "Right words, which conform to the 
Way, contradict ordinary views. The ordinary view is that to receive filth is hu- 
miliating and that to take responsibility for misfortunes is inauspicious."! Other 
commentators repeat much the same sort of remark, and remain narrowly fo- 
cused on this particular passage. In fact, the notion that “right words look like 
contradictions” may be considered a general principle of expression in Laozi, Its 
consequences are encountered time and again in the forms of paradox and oxymo- 
ron, which are types of expressions used in all mystical philosophies. 

Say that we have two words, and these are words that everyone thinks go well 
together, their meanings being close and complementary, such as “note” and 
“sound” or “shape” and “image.” In paradox, the two will be said to be unlike or 
even incompatible. Thus Chapter 41 of Laozi says, “The great note is rarefied in 
sound, the great image has no shape.” Say that we have another two words, and 
these are words that the world considers to be incompatible or contradictory, 
such as “perfect” and “defective” or “straight” and “crooked.” In another form of 
paradox, the two will be made to seem alike. Thus Chapter 45 says, “Great per- 
fection appears defective,” and “great straightness seems crooked.” Finally, say 
that we have another two words that are opposites, and everyone understands 
their meanings to be in opposition, such as “above” and “below.” In oxymoron, 
they will be presented as if there were no difference between them. Thus, Chapter 
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38 says, “The highest Power has ‘no Power." These are all examples of what Su 
Che is referring to when he says that “right words, which conform to the Way, 
contradict ordinary views,” 

This, nevertheless, is just to describe the skin of Laozi’s words. If one would 
lay bare the bones of his method and investigate its fundamental principle, it 
amounts to nothing more than negating a negation. Now, to contradict an asser- 
tion of “right words” yields a contradiction, but to contradict the contradiction 
produces the assertion again (Duplex negatio affirmat). The “right words” that Laozi 
refers to in “right words look like contradictions” are the type that result from this 
double contradiction, just as it says in Chapter 65: “the mysterious Power goes 
contrary to things until it reaches great conformity.” For example, Chapter 7 says, 
“Heaven and earth do not give themselves life, therefore they are able to be long- 
lived. . .. Is it not because the sage is without selfishness that he is able to accom- 
plish his selfish ends?” Here, “to give themselves life” is the underlying assertion, 
to “not give themselves life” is the contradiction, and “therefore they are long- 
lived” is a contradiction of the contradiction that leads back to assertion. “To be 
selfish” is the underlying assertion, “to be without selfishness” is the contradic- 
tion, and to "accomplish his selfish ends" is the contradiction of the contradiction 
that leads back to the assertion. All other statements about “what is bent over will 
remain perfectly intact, and what is crooked will be straight” (Chapter 22), “one 
who excels in traveling leaves no wheel tracks” (Chapter 27), “it is on disaster that 
good fortune perches” (Chapter 58), and “if you would have a thing shrink you 
must first stretch it” (Chapter 36), etc. are assertions of conformity or equivalence 
reached through such contradictions, presented in the form of oxymorons. 

Buddhist writings strike a similar theme. The Discourse of the Diamond Bodbisat- 
tva says, “When I say I possess it, the Tathagata says I do not. When I say I do not 
possess it, the Tathagata says I do. By this method he makes clear the principle of 
the middle way.” Shenhui's (ca. 668—ca. 760) Sayings contains this entry, “What is 
referred to as the middle way is dependent upon peripheral notions. If it were not 
supported by peripheral notions, how could the middle way ever be established?” 
Shi Decao (twelfth c.) recorded the words of a monk who said, “The methods we 
Buddhists use may be described this way: seeing a person start to topple over to the 
left, we prop him up on the left. Seeing a person start to fall over to the right, we 
prop him up on the right. But if we see you standing straight upright in the middle, 
well push you over!” The Buddhist method referred to in these passages is similar 
to Laozi’s “right words look like contradictions.” 

‘The German mystical poet, Daniel von Czepko, once wrote a poem entitled 
“Everything through Its Other” (Jedes durchs Andere) that could be taken as a 
model for the sort of paradox, oxymoron, and “right words look like contradic- 
tions" under discussion.” Other examples found in Western mysticism include 
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such phrases as “the light of darkness” (rayo de tiniebla; du dunkel-belles Licht; au 
rayon ténébreux; a deep but dazzling darkness);? “the life that comes with death" (We 
need death to live that life which we cannot outlive; to liue but that he thus may neuer leaue to 
dy; du totest den Tod, durchlebst ibn ewigtief);’ “the sweetness of pain" (O Süssigkeit in 
Schmerzen! O Schmerz in Süssigkeit!).? Utterances like these, which could never be 
fully listed, are all examples of “the foul transformed to the marvelous.” 

I have sought to explain it this way: the Way cannot be described in words, 
and so the words of the Daoists may fill the entire world but still their Way ad- 
mits no words. The Way abides by the principle of Doing Nothing, and although 
there is “nothing it will not stoop to do,” still it is said to Do Nothing. Such con- 
tradictions lead to “rejecting the mind and letting the body perform as it will” 
(Liezi), or “treading the same path as others but having a mind distinct from the 
common mind,” (“On Sitting and Forgetting”), or "having a wife but not being 
married, or offering sacrifices but expending nothing in doing so” (Essence of the 
Five Lamps)? The method by which mystical philosophies sever the connections 
between mind and body or patch over contradictions between speech and con- 
duct is always to take recourse to the notion that “right words look like contra- 
dictions.” This doctrine is hardly limited to one verse or chapter of Laozi. 

Xunzi says, “The ignoble is the common worry of all under Heaven.” Wor- 
rying about it, one seeks to avoid it completely. Finding that that is impossible, 
one seeks at least not to grow comfortable with it. Su Che’s commentary on Laozi 
explains its doctrines with reference to Buddhism. Yan Fu's critique of Laozi 
compares it, surprisingly, to modern European ideas." In taking note of these 
two “Western” ideologies, however, both scholars resemble a flower peddler 
whose eye is caught by plum and peach trees in blossom. What they ought to 
have done is climb a tower to gain a comprehensive view in all directions or go out 
the door and enjoy a hearty laugh! Later writers on Laozi have had an even more 
limited purview than Su Che and Yan Fu, and so their contribution has been cor- 
respondingly less. 

The parallels that I have pointed to in these essays are meant to clarify the 
various branches of a grand philosophical stream. To do this is analogous to the 
task of classifying the distinct species as well as the common genera among plants 
and animals. The intent here is neither to act as an arbitor between different sys- 
tems, reconciling them as one, or artificially to graft unlikes together. The fact is, 
Daoism’s “dark emptiness,” Buddhism's “non-existence,” and the mystical phi- 
losophies in the West derive from the same human inclination but have acquired 
separate names. They are different plants belonging to the same genus. They are 
“friends who meet on the road” at the same time that they are “neighbors at oppo- 
site ends of the earth.” Nevertheless, similar as they may be, there is no need to 
force them together as one. If they were brought forcibly together, they would il- 
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lustrate Song Yu's (third c. B.c.) saying that “a matchmaker can arrange a mar- 


riage, but she cannot ensure love between the husband and wife." 1? 
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PART V 


THE DEMONIC 


AND THE DIVINE 


CS 
FATE VERSUS DIVINE 
JUSTICE: HEAVEN IN RECORDS OF 


THE GRAND HISTORIAN" 


Some people say, "The Way of Heaven is fair and without prejudice. It is always on the 
side of the good man." Yet as for Boyi and Shuqi [who starved to death in the mountains], 
were they not good men? . . . Is that the kind of reward that Heaven bestows on the good? 
Robber Zhi killed innocent people daily . . . and yet he lived to a ripe old age. What virtue | 
did he possess to bring him such benefits? . .. These thoughts vex me greatly! The so-called 
Way of Heaven, does it exist or not? 
—Sima Qian, “Biography of Boyi and Shuqi,” 
Records of tbe Grand Historian 


Zhuangzi had paired the observation that “Boyi died for a good name" with the 
one that "Robber Zhi died for gain," and the "Heavenly Questions" of Tbe Songs of 
the South had asked, "Heaven's dispensations go back and forth. Why does it first 
favor a man and afterward punish him?" Sima Qian here combined these two 
earlier statements. 

Sima Qian's biography records little about the events in the lives of Boyi and 
Shuqi, whereas over half of it is given to the author's heartfelt discussion of the 
meaning of their lives, In other words, the historian's chapter-end judgment, usu- 
ally the guest, is longer than the biographical narrative, usually the host. The fact 
is, Sima Qian’s obstinate grief and frustration over his own tragedy was just like a 
fish bone lodged in the throat—all he wanted to do was spit it out—and it was 
also like something he wanted to put down but could not. Regardless, since he 
himself set the conventions for the biography form, this chapter can hardly be 
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called a departure from earlier norms. Tao Qian's (365-427) “After Drinking 
Wine’ says: 

Do good, they say, and your reward will come— 

Boyi and Shuqi found theirs on West Mountain. 


Since good and evil go without reward, 


What's the point of all the cant they talk?” 


This is precisely what Sima Qian meant. 

Because Sima Qian did not believe in the “Way of Heaven” (FGiE; divine jus- 
tice), he was fond of invoking "Heaven's decree” ( fin; blind fate). Believing that 
there is such a thing as Heaven’s decree, he was skeptical about the Way of 
Heaven, for to say that Heaven's decree cannot be known implies that the Way of 
Heaven has no knowledge. If the Way of Heaven were knowledgeable, divine re- 
ward would not be lacking. In that case, success and failure among mankind 
would accord with each person’s just deserts. There would be no “singing out be- 
cause of distress” or “drinking in your anger and swallowing your sobs.” Yet in fact 
human affairs are contrary and awry, and so the principle behind them is vexing 
and beyond comprehension. As it is said, “People’s balance of goodness and evil 
may be the same, yet their luck and misfortune take separate courses.” That is 
why Liu Jun (462-521) asks, in his essay on divine decree, “The omnipotent Su- 
preme God, how could he be like this?” 

Advantage and disadvantage are impossible for people to ordain. You may 
give all your effort and energy, but in the end you have thrown cash into a bot- 
tomless gully or sought a horse in a place where none can stop. Meanwhile, “those 
who acquire without asking, who encounter without venturing forth, and who 
become intimate without an introduction," as Li Kang (third c.) says in “The 
Workings of Divine Decree,” are everywhere.’ You gain and lose unexpectedly; 
you succeed and fail by chance. No reason can explain it and your mind becomes 
distraught. If you do not invoke Heaven's decree to account for it, how shall you 
ever untie the knot in your bowels or eliminate the lump in your chest? 

When Gongpo Liao spoke against Zilu, Confucius said, “What can be done 
about divine decree?" and when Mencius encountered Zang Cang's interference, 
he said, "It is due to Heaven.” These utterances resemble statements found else- 
where in Records of the Grand Historian, as when Xiang Yu says, "It is Heaven de- 
stroying me,” when Shen Baoxu says, “Assuredly, Heaven can also defeat a man,” 
and when Sima Qian himself observes, in the biographies of empresses’ families, 
“there is no help for what is divinely decreed.”® In every case, the blame for what 
does not seem inevitable is assigned to a force about which nothing can be done. 
In the Records’ biography of General Li it is said that “his fate was adverse,” while 
in the biography of General Wei it is said his army “was favored by Heaven.” 
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Ever since Wang Wei combined these in a poetic couplet (“Wei Qing was never 
defeated for Heaven favored him / Li Guang had no victory because his fate was 
adverse”) they have been a familiar turn of phrase, used to evoke the supremacy of 
fate over human effort and merit.® 

Sima Qian’s belief in a kind of fate determined in advance by Heaven and un- 
affected. by the actions or moral worth of persons is shown in the following two 
passages: in “The Hereditary House of Wei” he writes, “People say that because 
the state of Wei failed to employ the Lord of Xinling it was weakened and went 
on to extinction. I maintain that this was not so. Heaven was just then allowing 
Qin to take control of the entire empire. So long as this process was incomplete, 
even if Wei had had the assistance of an advisor like Yi Yin, what benefit could he 
have brought?? In “The Hereditary House of Tian Jingzhong Wan,” he writes, 
“When the Grand Historian of the Zhou cast hexagrams about Tian Jingzhong 
Wan, the prognostication [that his heirs would take control of a state] extended 
to his tenth-generation descendant. After Wan fled to Qi, Yizhong divined about 
him and the results were similar. Therefore, when Qi and Chang (Wan's descen- 
dants) rose up against two rulers and seized control in Qi, these were not acts that 
were forced to happen by developing circumstances; rather, they happened to 
fulfill the earlier omens."? These passages reveal the historian's position quite di- 
rectly, without mincing any words. The notion of an aloof Heaven that is set 
forth, with much regret, in several chapters of Wang Chong's (27-91) Disquisitions 
(including “Success and Luck,” “Annoyances and Vexations,” “Divine Decree and 
Fortune,” “Chance and Luck,” and “The Meaning of Divine Decree") is no differ- 
ent from this. In "Collected Biographies of Knight-Errants,” Sima Qian com- 
pared Boyi and Robber Zhi one more time: "Boyi was ashamed of the Zhou and 
starved to death on Shouyang Mountain, yet Wen and Wu did not give up their 
thrones because of him. Zhi and Qian were violent and ruthless bandits, yet their 
followers proclaimed their goodness endlessly.” And, “As the common fellows 
say, ‘Why learn about humaneness and duty? Whoever brings me profit is a vir- 
tuous man!’”"* Not only is the Way of Heaven unreliable, the world’s judgment 
also has no standard. 

Although Sima Qian did not believe in the Way of Heaven, he did accept the 
notions of hidden accumulations of virtue, to be rewarded by Heaven (yinde 
(2/82), and divine retribution (baoying SEI). Perceiving Heaven to be distant 
and unknowable, he still felt that within its dark obscurity there must be a con- 
trolling intelligence. His statements on these issues are like a round peg and a 
square hole; they are simply at odds with each other. Nevertheless, to have de- 
cided analytically that there is no Way of Heaven, yet still cling to the slim hope 
that there is—like wanting to “eat with your eastern neighbor and sleep with the 
western one” or to “feast on bear paws and fish too'—is this not a common con- 
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tradiction in the human heart? Those who doubt the existence of Heaven always 
secretly hope that it may exist after all, while those who believe that it does exist 
often complain that it seems like there is none.” Dai Kui (fourth c.) wrote in his 
“Resolving Doubts,” which was inspired by the biography of Boyi and Shuqi, 
“The doctrine that there are legacies of divine reward and punishment, passed 
from one generation to the next, is merely a device used to spread morality among 
the people. The superior man pursues his own course with a steadfast mind. He 
does not hope for divine reward.” It is fine for a stoic scholar to utter such sub- 
lime and lofty words, but will this doctrine ever suffice to relieve the people's dis- 
tress and agitation? 

In his essay Liu Jun also says, “Divine decree is something that comes from 
Heaven itself. It is decided in mystery beforehand and thereafter never changes. 
Ghosts and gods cannot anticipate it, nor can sages or wise men subvert it. 
Strength sufficient to topple a mountain cannot resist it, and sincerity that could 
make the sun fall from the sky cannot affect it"? In his commentary on this, Li 
Shan quotes Pan Yue's (d. 300) "Rhapsody on the Western Campaign," ^A life 
has its decreed length, and rank has its predetermined level of success. Ghosts and 
gods cannot interfere with it, and sages and wise men cannot influence it. 6 This 
is rather like the concept of moira in the works of the ancient Greek poets." It is a 
force that even the gods in Heaven cannot do anything about. 

Liu Zhiji's (661-721) Principles of Historiography criticizes the “delusion” in Sima 
Qian's “Hereditary House of Wei" of invoking Heaven's decree and ascribing 
events to fate.!5 He also criticizes Ban Gu (32-92) for contradicting himself, since 
in his evaluation of Xiang Yu he endorses the view that Heaven rewards good 
men and punishes the bad with calamity, while in his “Rhapsody on Insight into 
the Ineffable" he complains that divine retribution does not operate.” Actually, 
Liu Zhiji did not realize that in subscribing to these contrary beliefs Ban Gu was 
no different from Sima Qian, who must share the blame equally with Ban Gu in 
this regard. 
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Inconsistencies in “The Zuo Commentary” 


The Lord of Jin asked for permission to march through Yu to attack the state of Guo. 
Gong Zhiqi advised the Duke of Yu against it, warning of the danger such a plan posed to 
Yu. The Duke replied, “My sacrificial offerings are abundant and pure. The daemons (shen 
7H) will sustain me." Gong Zhiqi said, "I have heard that ghosts and daemons are not loyal 
to particular individuals; rather, it is virtue that they support. . . . If a ruler is not virtuous, 
his people will not be united under him and the daemons will not receive his offerings. 
What the daemons rely upon is virtue. If Jin conquers Yu and proceeds to present fragrant 
offerings while manifesting virtue in the world, do you suppose that the daemons will spit 
them out?” (The Zuo Commentary, entry on the fifth year of Duke Xi [655 5.c])! 


A passage elsewhere in the same classic provides a somewhat different view of 
daemons: it is recorded that a daemon descended at Xin in the state of Guo, 
whereupon the historian of the realm of Zhou, named Guo, said, “When a state is 
about to flourish, all-seeing daemons descend to it to survey its virtue. When a 
state is about to perish, daemons also descend to it to observe the wickedness 
there. Consequently, the appearance of a daemon may either mean that a state is 
about to flourish or perish. ... They should present its proper offerings to it.” The 
Duke of Guo made offerings and the daemon promised to give him more land. 
Historian Yin said, “Guo is sure to perish! I have heard that when a state is about 
to flourish, its ruler listens to his people. When it is about to perish, its ruler lis- 
tens to daemons. Daemons are all-seeing and all-hearing; they are also just, forth- 
right, and consistent. Their course depends upon the conduct of the people con- 
cerned. The virtue accumulated lately in Guo is paltry and scant.” 

Several other passages that bear on the subject may be read together with those 
above: under the tenth year of Duke Xi, the classic says that Hu Tu encountered 
the ghost of the late heir apparent of Jin, Shensheng. “The heir apparent had Hu 
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Tu take up the reins for him, as he had in life, and said to him, ‘Yiwu (the reigning 
Lord of Jin) has violated all propriety. God on High has granted my request. The 
state of Jin will be given over to Qin, and Qin thereafter will present sacrificial of- 
ferings to me. Hu Tu replied, T have heard that daemons do not partake of offer- 
ings from persons outside their own lineage, and that people do not present of- 
ferings to daemons outside their clan. If this comes to pass, offerings to you will be 
terminated.’ ? Again, under the thirty-first year of Duke Xi, the classic says, 
"Duke Cheng of Wei dreamed that Kangshu (his ancestor) said to him, “Xiang (a 
Shang-dynasty sovereign) is stealing my sacrificial offerings.’ The Duke ordered 
that separate offerings be given to Xiang, but Ning Wuzi refused, saying, ‘Tf of- 
ferings do not come from their own descendants, ghosts and daemons do not 
partake of them.’”* Under the twentieth year of Duke Zhao, it is recorded that 
the Lord of Qi was suffering from malaria, and Ju of Lianggiu and Yi Kuan said to 
him, “We have served the daemons liberally.... Your present illness must be the 
fault of the supplicant and the historian." The Duke told his advisor Yanzi, who 
replied, “When a ruler is virtuous . . . and none of his actions is contrary to what 
circumstances require... then the ghosts and daemons partake of his sacrificial 
offerings. . . . But if the supplicant and historian happen to serve under a ruler 
abandoned to excess, who is wicked at home and abroad... so that when they ad- 
dress the daemons the supplicant and historian seek only to flatter and deceive, 
then the daemons will refuse the sacrificial offerings and bring calamity upon the 
realm.” 

Scholars through the centuries have commented on the supernatural element 
in The Zuo Commentary. Wang Chong (27-91) observes, “It is evident that The Zuo 
Commentary gives us much truth and fact. At the same time, it relates many bizarre 
or supernatural events and thus goes against Confucius's dictum of not speaking 
about the strange or unnatural,” In his preface to his explication of The Guliang 
Commentary, Fan Ning (339-401) says, “The Zuo Commentary is scintillating and 
rich in historical detail, but it gives undue attention to shamanistic events,” a 
comment that Yang Shixun explains this way: “The work is filled with references 
to ghosts and daemons and to portents and predictions of good or bad fortune, for 
example, the story of Shensheng's appearance to Hu Tu and his request, of Xun 
Yan's corpse refusing to accept the customary mouth gem until it heard reassur- 
ances, of the haunting done by the evil spirit of Boyou, and of Pengsheng's return 
as an animal fiend.” Similarly, Liu Zongyuan (773-819) says, “The Zuo Commen- 
tary suffers delusion from shamanism, treating it even more than does Speeches from 
the States as a divine and 'marvelous thing.” In an essay on the errors made in The 
Zuo Commentary due to beliefs in shamanism, Ouyang Xiu (1007-1072) charac- 
terizes the text this way: “A stone speaks in Jin, a daemon descends to Xin, ‘the in- 
ner serpent fights and the outer serpent is killed,’ and ‘the new ghost is large while 
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the old ghost is small. ”? Yet Wang Zhong (1745-1794) maintains, “The references 
to ghosts and daemons in The Zuo Commentary never really depart from human af- 
fairs” because they serve “to warn or encourage” living persons to certain courses of 
action. These two points of view, that of Wang Zhong and that of the other 
writers, attach to different sides of the issue. Neither, however, gets around to 
pointing out that The Zuo Commentary's references to marvels and shamanistic 
events are internally inconsistent. 

The sayings about ghosts and daemons that are attributed in The Zuo Com- 
mentary to sages and men of distinction are a device the classic uses to issue warn- 
ings and encouragements. Now, according to Hu Tu and Ning Wuzi, in the pas- 
sages quoted above, ghosts and daemons do not partake of sacrifices from people 
outside their own clan. But according to Gong Zhigi, ghosts and daemons pat- 
take of offerings presented by any virtuous person, without regard to his lineage." 
Yanzi says that when a ruler is deluded and his policies unjust the ghosts and 
daemons know it and no longer consume the offerings. But historians Yin and 
Guo assert that if a ruler’s virtue is paltry and scant the ghosts and daemons de- 
scend to observe him closely. The ghosts and daemons continue to consume the 
rulet’s offerings, and they may even feign to give him additional land, though their 
real purpose is to hasten his demise. 

Of course, ifa daemon must “descend” to “observe the ruler’s wickedness,” then 
it is not really “all-seeing and all-hearing." And if daemons pretend to enrich a ruler 
merely to quicken his death, as was done to the Duke of Guo, then perhaps they do 
not deserve to be called “just and forthright.” To follow virtue and not the person 
may be termed “consistent,” but the practice may also be denigrated as fickle or 
disloyal, from the person's point of view. In Stratagems of the Warring States when 
Earl Zhi asks Viscount Huan of Wei for land, Viscount Huan first refuses to give 
it to him, whereupon the advisor Ren Zhang says, “The Documents of Zhou says, ‘If 
you intend to defeat a leader, first you make a point of aiding him; if you intend to 
capture him, first you give presents to him, It would be better to give Earl Zhi the 
land to make him arrogant.” Is not the daemons’ promise to give land to the Duke 
of Guo exactly like this? So the ghosts and daemons are capable of expedient de- 
ceptions and underhandedness, like the ploys devised by the itinerant Warring 
States strategists. In The Old Testament and The New Testament, when God decides 
to punish a person, He often tricks or traps him with deceitful words or clever 
ruses. God even boasts that in Heaven above and earth below He is supreme, and 
that He may send down destruction or blessings as He chooses.’ The willingness 
of ghosts and daemons in The Zuo Commentary to engage in deceptions is just like 
this. These examples suffice to show that in ancient times the utterances of those 
who professed religious beliefs were still callow and artless. Without meaning to, 
their sayings often reveal the contradictions hidden inside their hearts concerning 
ghosts and daemons. 
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Nomenclature: "Gbost," "Daemon," and "Heaven" 


Assertions that the daemons do not partake of offerings from persons outside 
their own lineage, and that the people ought not to sacrifice to daemons outside 
their clan are exactly what is meant in The Analects when Confucius says, “T'o offer 
sacrifices to a ghost who is not an ancestor is obsequious.”” It is also what is 
meant in The Book of Rites statement, “Sacrifices presented to the wrong daemons 
are known as ‘illegitimate sacrifices. Such sacrifices bring no blessings.” 

Now, what Hu Tu said in the passage quoted above was this: “The daemons 
(shen 4#) do not partake of offerings from persons outside their lineage.” What 
Ning Wuzi said was: “If offerings do not come from their own descendants, ghosts 
and daemons (guishen Jif) do not partake of them." Under the seventh year of the 
Duke Zhao, The Zuo Commentary records that Zhao Jingzi asked, “Could Boyou 
still return as a ghost (gui Fi)?” Zichan replied, “... after a person is born, through 
the use of things his essence is multiplied and his bun 3E, and po Hid souls become 
strong, They continue to grow more concentrated and bright until they become 
thoroughly daemonic and perspicacious. ... Is it not right that Boyou, having died a 
violent death, could become a ghost?”!© Under the first year of Duke Ding, Shibo 
says, "Xue makes its appeal to men, and Song makes its appeal to ghosts. Song's 
crime is great! Moreover, having nothing to say for itself, it presses its appeal to 
daemons upon us. This is to presume upon us.”” These passages, whatever their 
import, use the terms “ghosts,” “daemons,” and “ghosts and daemons” inter- 
changeably, observing no distinction between them. Examples of such usages 
abound in early texts. 

The Analects says, “Jilu asked about ghosts and daemons. The Master replied, 
‘You cannot yet serve men. How could you be able to serve ghosts? "5 Guanzi says, 
“Think on it, think on it. Those who still cannot comprehend it will be enlight- 
ened by ghosts and daemons,” but The Spring and Autumn Annals of Mr. Lü says, “If 
one concentrates and deliberates on a matter, he will be informed by the ghosts." ? 
In Records of the Grand Historian, upon seeing the Qin palaces and treasuries, You 
Yu says to Duke Miu of Qin, “If you had ghosts amass these things for you, you 
must have wearied the daemons; if you had men amass them, you have tormented 
your people,” Here, “daemons” is clearly used as a synonym for “ghosts,” just as 
“people” is used as a synonym for “men” and “tormented” is used as a synonym for 
“wearied,” Mozi says, “They made purified wine and cakes to sacrifice to Heaven 
(tian FQ) and the ghosts. Their service of the ghosts and daemons was such that they 
dared not use wine and cakes that were unclean.” Also, “The sage rulers made it 
their business in the highest sphere to revere Heaven, in the middle sphere to 
serve the ghosts and daemons, and in the lowest sphere to cherish their people. ... 
The wicked kings made it their business in the highest sphere to blaspheme 
Heaven, in the middle sphere to blaspheme the ghosts, and in the lower sphere to 
steal from their people." The chapter on ghosts in Mozi contains such state- 
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ments as these, “Today, those who hold that there is no such thing as ghosts say, 
‘Of course ghosts and daemons do not exist. . . . Therefore, the sage kings of antiq- 
uity necessarily believed in ghosts and daemons. ... That is how I know that the 
books of the Xia give testimony about ghosts .... Ghosts in ancient and modern 
times all belong to one of these three categories: ghosts of Heaven, ghosts and dae- 
mons of the mountains and rivers, and ghosts of people who have died.”” Mozi 
contains innumerable such passages: sometimes “Heaven” and “ghosts” are distin- 
guished as two different types, while other times the two are merely in a single 
category, a fact that warrants our attention. 

The fastidious ritual texts sought to impose neat divisions between the terms. 
The entry on the Minister of Rites in The Rites of the Zhou says, “He establishes the 
realm’s rituals for the daemons of Heaven, the ghosts of man, and the gods of the 
earth.” The Book of Rites says, “The ox sacrificed to God on High is kept in its 
clean stall for three months beforehand. The ox sacrificed to the Lord of Millet is 
simply required to be whole in its parts. In this way, a distinction is maintained in 
the services to Heavenly daemons and human ghosts,”” The Book of Rites also 
contains a passage in which Zai Wo confesses that he is not sure exactly what the 
phrase “ghosts and daemons” denotes. Confucius explains to him, “The vital force 
of life (qi FA) is of daemon nature and shows that in fullest measure, and the bod- 
ily soul (bun) is of ghost nature and shows that in fullest measure,” This too is 
just a scholarly attempt at the “rectification of names.” 

In ordinary pre-Han usage, however, whether in speech or expository prose, 
the key terms were synonymous and unrestricted, used interchangeably without 
distinction. Was it Heaven? A daemon? A ghost? An anomaly? The important 
point is that it was not human and not animal, that it was something extraordi- 
nary that was at once vivid and obscure (the wholly other). In ancient times, people 
lumped all such ideas together as a single, special type of being (the daemonic), and 
sought only, in their awe and terror, not to run afoul of it. As time passed, ideas 
changed and distinctions began to be introduced. Gradually, then, a hierarchy of 
rank and status evolved, as did notions of beneficent and malevolent natures. 
Daemons came to be differentiated from ghosts, Heavenly daemons distin- 
guished from earth gods, the ghosts of humans separated from animal fiends, and 
malevolent and wicked ghosts put particularly far beneath beneficent and legiti- 
mate daemons. At first, people gazed from afar upon the daemonic with awe and 
fright, and only later did they begin to look up to certain daemons with reverence 
and respect. That is why it is said, “At bottom the devil is more ancient than God.” 

In later ages Heaven became even more elevated, and ghosts were denigrated 
while daemons were venerated, whereas ancient people had treated them all as 
equals. Yet in some medieval texts occasionally we still find “ghost,” “daemon,” 
“ghosts and daemons,” and “Heaven” lumped together and used indiscriminately. 
Is this not a vestige of ancient thought, like a skin that has been shed but is still 
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extant? It shows later people the simplicity and wholeness of early thought. "The 
Treatise on the Feng and Shan Sacrifices” in Records of the Grand Historian says, 
“The General of Five Profits (Luan Da) regularly performed sacrifices in his home 
at night, intending to call down the daemons. Daemons did not come, but a myr- 
iad of ghosts would appear before him." Here, “ghosts” and “daemons” are 
clearly two separate types of beings. But the very same treatise, in its account of 
Qin sacrifices, says, “Lord Du was originally a General of the Right in the former 
Zhou dynasty. To the Qin, he was the most daemonic of all the lesser ghosts.””” 
Here, a ghost is “daemonic”; what would eventually become a daemon who was 
sacrificed to was originally a ghost. | 

The Dunhuang transformation text "Emperor Taizong of the Tang in Hell" 
observes that "King Yama is only the head of a group of ghosts.”” Here, the dis- 
tinction may still be present, the two not fully conflated. The Essence of the Five 
Lamps says, “King Yama is a ghost.”?! This puts it plainly, with no room for doubt, 
and may serve as a gloss on the comment about Lord Du. The fact is, daemons are 
born from ghosts; ghosts that rise to prominence become daemons. The phe- 
nomenon is much like the well-known case of “king” (wang E) originally meaning 
“plunderer.” This is the logic by which a “vicious ghost” (mo gui JHE F2) comes first 
and. “God on High” (shang di. #7) comes later. 

In his essay of self-vindication, Li Yang (sixth c.) makes a sharp and rigorous 
distinction: “Heaven and earth have their daemons and gods. But when a person 
dies, he may only become a ghost.” He says this in the course of arguing that “since 
Buddha was originally a mortal, he should be called a ghost.”* In a debate be- 
tween Buddhists and Confucians, in other words, Li Yang sought to “rectify 
names” in this manner to denigrate Buddhism. Likewise, in a later essay on the 
subject, Huang Shisan (1789-1862) insists that the explanations of “ghost” and 
"daemon" given in The Rites of the Zhou and The Book of Rites are definitive and un- 
alterable.” He too is being like Zhuangzi’s Mr. Smug-and-Satisfied, who is con- 
tent to learn only the words of a single master. Such assertions do not penetrate 
into the realities of ancient thinking about Heaven and man. 


God on High and the King of Zhou 


The ghost of Shensheng said, “God on High has granted my request.” Under the 
tenth year of Duke Cheng, the classic says that the Lord of Jin dreamed of a great 
monster who announced, “God on High has granted my request (to have revenge 
against you).”* Now, this “great monster" is what later ages referred to as a ghost 
or fiend, while Shensheng, who partakes of sacrifices offered by the state of Qin, is 
described as daemonic and all-seeing. Yet the two of them equally had their re- 
quests “granted by God on High.” It appears, then, that both ghosts and daemons 
were able to ascend the stairway to "Heaven," which is itself a term used inter- 


changeably in Mozi's chapter on the subject with “God on High.” That in both 
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instances the supplicants had their requests “granted by God on High” shows, in 
other words, that standing high above ghosts and daemons there was an ultimate 
host and ruler, just as in the feudal system of pre-Han times, there was a supreme 
worldly authority, the King of Zhou, who stood above such regional leaders as the 
Duke of Song, the Marquis of Lu, the Earl of Zheng, the Viscount of Teng, and 
the Baron of Xu. 

The Analects says, “Gongsun Jia asked the meaning of the saying, ‘Better to be 
obsequious to the kitchen god than to the daemon of the southwest corner of the 
house.’ The Master said, “The saying has it wrong. When you offend against 
Heaven, there is nowhere you can turn in your prayers.’”?° Dong Zhongshu (ca. 
179-104. B.C.) wrote, "'Heaven' is the great ruler of the myriad daemons.^* 
"Heaven" in these passages is like "God on High" in the statement "God on High 
has granted my request." The gods of the southwest corner and of the kitchen are 
deamons that regulate certain specific activities (Sondergótten, functional gods). 
Those referred to by Hu Tu and others in The Zuo Commentary passages, quoted 
earlier, are local daemons (genii loci). Both types belong to "the myriad daemons.” 
But there is still another who oversees them and who consequently is called “the 
great ruler.” 

The Book of Documents says, "Thereafter, Shun sacrificed specially to God on 
High.” ‘The commentary explains, “Ma Rong (79-166) says, ‘God on High is the 
daemon of the Grand Unity. He resides in Purple Star Palace, and is the most 
honored of all in Heaven. ”? In its entries on the Minister of Rites and his assis- 
tant, The Rites of Zhou differentiates sacrifices to “the Five Gods" from those to 
"God on High," and Zheng Xuan's (127-200) commentary pulls together pas- 
sages from the apocrypha to establish that there are, indeed, "Six Heavens,” pre- 
sided over by the Heaven's Almighty Great God, the same god as that referred to 
as Almighty God on High or God on High of August Heaven in Wei through 
Tang times.” 

Daoists in later ages kept elaborating upon this scheme and embellishing it, 
until God on High in Heaven was said to preside over the Dark Metropolis and 
Jade Capital, where he issues decrees to a myriad of daemons and immortals, who, 
in turn, divide up and rule the world, In The Imperial Encyclopedia of the Taiping Pe- 
riod (tenth c.), the “jurisdictions” of these daemons and immortals are systemati- 
cally described and located around the empire, resulting in a schematization of a 
divine bureaucracy that is, actually, much like that of the imperial bureaucracy de- 
scribed in Gazetteer of the World during the Taiping Period.” 

Zhang Heng's (78-139) “Rhapsody on Contemplating the Dark Mystery” 
says, “Observe Heaven's Almighty in Jasper Palace."? In Wang Qinruo's (962- 
1025) “Biography of the True Master Baode, Advisor to the Sage,” the True 
Master says, “The various Heavens, ten thousand divinities, host of immortals, 
and Brahmas and Buddhas all went to pay court to God on High in Pervasive Bril- 
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liance Palace." The two statements differ in their particulars, but they are alike 
in invoking the notion of a supreme divinity who reigns over a celestial bureauc- 
racy. The germ of this concept is already visible in The Zuo Commentary, just as the 
germ of the fully developed notion of Hell and King Yama is already visible in 
“The Summons of the Soul," with its references to a “Land of Darkness” ruled by 
an “Barth Lord" (as Gu Yanwu and Jiang Shiquan pointed out long ago).^^ In fact, 
the ghost of Shensheng’s request to God on High was the foundation of the con- 
cept of a God on High who later inhabited Purple Star Palace and Pervasive Bril- 
liance Palace. Likewise, Shensheng's claim that he would receive sacrifices from 
Qin anticipates the later idea of divine "jurisdictions." 


Ghosts and Daemons Are neither All-Seeing nor Just 


In their beliefs in ghosts and daemons, people commonly are of two minds (am- 
bivalence). Although people are quick in their public declarations to extol ghosts 
and daemons as “all-seeing, all-hearing, and just,” in private they harbor suspicions 
that this may not be true, since it so often seems that these beings rush to the aid 
of mighty and powerful mortals. Ancient Romans observed that when two armies 
meet in battle, “the gods favor the mightier” (Deos fortioribus adesse) and that “the 
gods are pleased by victors” (Victrix causa deis placuit), meaning that the gods aid 
the strong side rather than coming to the rescue of the weak.” This manner of 
thinking continued in later ages, to the point where it was said that the good Lord 
has the bad habit of always siding with the larger army (Le bon Dieu a la mauvaise 
habitude d'être toujours du côté des gros bataillons). The reader of The Zuo Commentary 
is liable to obtain much the same impression. 

The state of Guo was about to perish and a daemon descended to it. This is an 
example of what Yang Xiong (53 B.C.—A.D 18), in his "On Dispelling Ridicule,” re- 
ferred to as "the mighty are extinguished, and the grandiose are terminated. 
Ghosts peek into the rooms of high and lofty mansions."? The daemon gave land 
to the ruler of a state that was about to perish. This is what Li Shanfu (ninth c.) 
meant when he wrote the line, “In the infirmity of old age, ghosts come to toy with 
you.” It is also reminiscent of the statement made by an underworld official in Li 
Fuyan's (Tang-dynasty) tale, that “the daemons harass people in their old age,” 
The sacrifices to the daemons performed in Yu were abundant and pure, yet the 
daemons did not assist Yu. Instead, they waited for Jin to conquer Yu and then 
consumed Jin's offerings. Is this not a case of “the gods being pleased by victors”? 
Now, the one who destroyed Guo and Yu was none other than Duke Xian of Jin. 
Duke Xian was wicked and unvirtuous, while the Duke of Guo could not be said 
to have “scant and paltry” virtue, Historian Yin's claim notwithstanding. That is 
why Wang Zhong listed Jin’s victory over Guo as one of three “puzzling” events.” 
The daemons of Yu eventually accepted offerings from Jin. This shows that in 
fact what the daemons “relied on” was the larger army rather than virtue. The 
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daemons’ “bad habit” proved difficult to change: is that what Historian Yin meant 
by calling them "consistent"? 

Even as people believe in ghosts and daemons they also suspect them of being 
untrustworthy and unreliable beings who will desert you as soon as a mightier foe 
appears and who always side with the powerful. Still, people do not dare to declare 
this suspicion openly, and so they continue to praise ghosts and daemons for be- 
ing all-seeing and all-hearing, as well as just, forthright, and consistent, that is, 
beings that rely totally upon virtue. Such are the contradictory “ice and coals” that 
torment the bowels of those who revere ghosts and daemons. In the inconsistent 


statements made about these divine beings in The Zuo Commentary, we can 


glimpse this deep ambivalence.? 


The minister who serves his ruler declares, "Dur Heavenly King is sagely and 
wise." But at some later time he is heard to say, My lord is unpredictable." Is chis 


not a similar case? 
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WITCHCRAFT 


Empress Chen began to practice a woman's meidao gi (lit. “techniques of allurement”), 
but her methods came to light and eventually she was repudiated as empress. 


—Sima Qian, Records of the Grand Historian 


Takigawa Kametaró (1865-1946) is correct to criticize Shen Qinhan's (1775-1832) 
explanation of the phrase meidao as “bedroom arts,” which Shen derives from The 
Rites of Zhou." Takigawa says, “In The Han Dynasty History, Emperor Wu com- 
mands an official to present Empress Chen with a tablet that reads, “You have 
violated the ritual hierarchy and become crazed with shamans and curses.” This 
is what meidao means here.”... 

I note that the same chapter of The Han Dynasty History says this of a subse- 
quent empress: "Empress Xu's imperial favor declined, while several concubines 
in the rear palace enjoyed the emperor's new attentions. The empress's elder sis- 
ter, Lady Gang of Pingan, plotted with others to practice meidao and pray for 
curses on the concubines who were pregnant." Here, the meaning ofthe phrase is 
even more clear. Even Events from tbe Life of Emperor Wu, though it is a later forgery 
attributed to Ban Gu, lends support to this interpretation in a description of a 
similar scenario: “As the empress's imperial favor declined, she became ever more 
jealous. À female shaman dressed in robes of Chu said she had a secret art that 
could make the emperor's affection for her return. Day and night, she offered 
prayers and mixed potions for the empress to drink.” 

What is termed meidao in these passages must be similar to the practices de- 
scribed in The Old Tang Dynasty History biography of Emperor Xuanzong's son, 
Prince Yan of Ti, who had two consorts who vied for the prince's favor: “One of the 
consorts secretly sought out a shaman to write a magic talisman, which she then hid 
inside the prince's shoe to enchant him." Other comparable acts include the magic 
performed by the old nun in “Mr. Sun," a story in Strange Tales from Make-Do Studio, 
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the deeds that Aunt Zhao bribes Mother Ma, the wise woman, to do in Chapter 25 
of The Story of the Stone, and the things that Blind Zhao is bribed to do by Lady Hein 
the novel Footprints of Immortals in Green Fields.’ 

Surveying traditional Chinese and Western accounts of witchcraft and sor- 
cery, there appear to be two general types of practices. The first utilizes some 
semblance of the person to be bewitched (Magie der Abnlichkeit), such as a portrait 
or statue, while the other uses some item closely associated with the person 
(Magie der Kontiguitét), such as hair or fingernails, an item of clothing, the person’s 
name, or the time and astrological signs of his birth.’ As the character Feng Jing- 
yan says in The Pacification of Demons (sixteenth c.), “If you don't know his birth 
signs, you must have a piece of clothing that has touched his skin or some hair or 
nail clippings.” Using more than one type of item makes the magic all the more 
efficacious. 

The methods employed in these two types of witchcraft also fall into two cate- 
gories: "shooting or piercing" (le sagittaire) and more generalized “enchantment or 
spells brought on by images” (l'envoutement).? The practice of meidao, as men- 
tioned in the Records passage, must belong to the latter. It was always believed that 
this type of witchcraft was strong enough to cause a person to lose favor or en- 
counter some calamity, just as it might also enable the practitioner to win favor or 
enjoy good fortune. In classical Western literature, what the shepherdess does in 
the second half of Virgil's eighth “Bucolic”; what the old nuns do in the first sec- 
tion of Aretino’s Dialogues; what the magician, Scaramuré, does for the rich man 
in Bruno’s comedy Candelaio; the sorcery by which one of the women in Hamil- 
ton's novel L’Enchanteur Faustus wins the love of the English king (par sortilége et par 
magie); what the noblewoman does in Mérimée's novel, as well as what the young 
girl does in Rossetti's famous poem “Sister Helen,” these all belong to the cate- 
gory of enchantment by images and can all be considered meidao or “techniques of 
allurement."H 

Chinese instances of "shooting or piercing" begin with Six Stratagems and Metal 
Chests, attributed to Taigong of the Zhou dynasty, both of which report that when 
King Wuundertook his conquest ofthe Shang dynasty, Lord Ding failed to appear 
at Court. Taigongthen drew Lord Ding's picture on a tablet and shot it with three 
arrows, whereupon Lord Ding became gravely ill”? As ancient as these sources are, 
they anticipate such later passages as Chapters 48-49 of the Ming-dynasty novel 
Investiture of the Gods, in which a bundle of straw representing Zhao Gongming is 
shot at with a mulberry bow and peachwood arrows.” The “Treatise on the Feng 
and Shan Sacrifices” in Records of tbe Grand Historian says, "Zhang Hong, who un- 
derstood about ghosts and gods, hung up a wildcat's head and shot arrows at it. He 
used a wildcat’s head because it symbolized the feudal lords who failed to appear at 
the Court. He sought to rely upon this strange object to force the feudal lords to 
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come.” This is probably a similar use of archery. Commentators on the Records, 
not realizing this, have never provided a satisfactory explanation of the passage. 
The biography of Gu Kaizhi (ca. 345—ca. 411) in The Jin Dynasty History says, “He be- 
came infatuated with a neighbor's girl and tried to entire her, but she would not 
come. He proceeded to draw her portrait on a wall and pierced it through the heart 
with thorns. The girl began to complain of pains in her chest"? The Song Dynasty 
History records Emperor Mingdi's (r. 465-472) decree denouncing his son, Yi, 
which says, “Then you painted portraits of me and inscribed my name on them. 
You defaced some of them with arrows and knives, and others you boiled in caul- 
drons.”€ 

The Tang-dynasty tale “Gongsun Zhuo” tells of maidservants bewitching 
Gongsun by making a paulownia-wood carving of him that was about one foot 
tall and nailing cloth to it.” A tale in Luo Yin's (833-909) Demon’s Mischief says 
that after LG Yongzhi was executed, a stone chest was discovered in the central 
hall in his residence. Inside there was a paulownia figurine three foot tall, which 
was bound in shackles and had a long spike through its mouth. On its back were 
written the words for Mr. Gao Bian’s village, the time and astrological signs of his 
birth, his official title and rank, and his name. By this device, Lü Yongzhi had be- 
witched Gao Bian. The fact is, in our country paulownia-wood images were 
regularly used in witchcraft, just as wax statues were used in ancient Greece and 
Rome.” Other examples of “shooting or piercing" include what Xue Sujie does to 
harm her husband, Di Xichen, in Chapter 76 of Marriage Destinies to Awaken the 
World, and what Jin Zhizhi does to curse Donggong and Wen Suchen in Chap- 
ter 113 of A Rustic's Idle Words,” Western fiction and poetry also frequently men- 
tion this type of sorcery.? Thomas Ingoldsby's story “The Leech of Folkestone” 
gives a particularly vivid description of it.” In another English work, Thomas 
Middleton's play Tbe Witcb, the protagonist practices both "shooting or piercing" 
and “enchantment by images." 

As for Chinese instances of enchantment, The Han Dynasty History says that 
Jiang Chong proceeded into the heir apparent's palace and dug up the floor, looking 
for evidence of sorcery, and found paulownia-wood figurines.” The Song Dynasty 
History says that Chen Tanzhi memorialized to the Court that he had suffered in- 
justice, noting, “Prince Dan once wrote out His Majesty's birth signs and name and 
took them to Shaman Zheng Shilian’s house, where they were used in prayers and 
curses.” And again, the same history's "Biographies of the Two Scourges” says 
that Prince Shao, together with Shamaness Yan Daochong, then “fashioned a jade 
figurine into a replica of Emperor Wen and buried it in front of Hanzhang Pal- 
ace. 79 The Chen Dynasty History reports that Shujian, prince of Changsha, "used 
black magic and enchantment in an attempt to ensure his good fortune. He carved a 
wooden statue, which he clothed in Daoist robes and outfitted with various 
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mechanisms so that it could kowtow. Day and night, under the sun and moon, he 
made offerings to it and offered prayers and imprecations to the gods,”” These pas- 
sages are alike in that they make no mention of piercing or needles, and so they must 
all describe uses ofenchantment without such measures. 

The Comprehensive Mirror says that in the second year of the Liang dynasty's 
Chengsheng reign period (553), "When Emperor Yuan learned that Prince Ji of 
Wuling had gone east with his army, he ordered a magician to draw Ji's portrait 
on a tablet and personally drove nails through the limbs and torso to cast a spell 
on him." The Sui Dynasty History says, “Emperor Wen's heir apparent secretly 
made figurines, which he inscribed with the names of the emperor and the prince 
of Han. He bound the hands and drove spikes through hearts, then had someone 
bury them at the foot of Mount Hua."? Clearly, these are instances of “shooting 
or piercing.” On the other hand, The Southern Dynasties History reports that when 
Xu Shipiao, a rebel swordsman at the time of Donghun of the Qi dynasty, was 
plotting to usurp the throne, he “painted some ten portraits of the emperor, in 
which he was represented as decapitated, mutilated, or dismembered.?? Like- 
wise, The Old Tang Dynasty History records that when the monk Jingman “was 
plotted against by his own disciples, they secretly painted a woman dwelling in a 
lofty hall and added an image of Jingman drawing a bow to shoot at her.... Then 
they went to the palace and accused the monk of reciting curses and imprecations, 
engaging in treacherous and immortal activities.” Here “a woman" refers to Em- 
press Wu Zetian. In these two cases, rather than decapitating or shooting the im- 
age, the practitioners simply drew pictures of decapitation and shooting. This is 
one step removed from full-fledged “shooting or piercing” and should probably be 
counted as enchantment. 

The tenth-century story “Su Pi's Daughter" describes how, after the daugh- 
ter's marriage to Li, her husband's favorite concubine "sought out a magician to 
perform sorcery. They buried a charm in the excrement under the privy, and 
fashioned seven figurines of a brightly painted wife, each one foot tall, which they 
hid inside a hole in the eastern wall that they then plastered over with mud." 
Chapter 44 of Investiture of the Gods tells of Yao Tianshi making a straw figurine of 
Jiang Ziya and intoning a curse that causes his two souls to take leave of his 
body.” Yao does not shoot at or lance the figurine but relies solely upon impre- 
cations. In Chapter 25 of The Story of the Stone, Mother Ma cuts out two paper 
dolls of humans and five paper ghosts, then directs Aunt Zhao “to put them all 
together and use a needle to pin them.” Here, the needle that is stuck into the 
seven figures is simply to hold them together and not let them separate. It is not a 
matter of “shooting and piercing.” Otherwise, why would the needle have been 
stuck through the five ghosts in addition to the two human figures? These latter 
are the best-known instances of enchantment in Chinese fiction. 
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EARTH THAN IN HEAVEN 


Peng Zu asked, “Why don't you swallow the elixir that enables immortals to rise up into 
Heaven?” 

White Stone answered, “Could Heaven possibly contain such happiness as is found 
here on earth? All want is never to grow old and die! Besides, there are too many lords and 
rulers in Heaven. Showing proper respect to all of them would be terribly irksome, worse 
than life here on earth.” 

— “The Master of White Stone,” contained in Biographies 
of Gods and Immortals (fourth c.) 


Here, an immortal himself rejects the idea of “leaving the world behind.” The apt- 
ness and simplicity of the passage—a single question and single answer, just like a 
courtroom testimony—is unmatched by all the lofty disquisitions and grand pro- 
nouncements on the subject by later writers such as Li Deyu and Ouyang Xiu. 


The Master Who Embraces Simplicity (fourth c.) says, 


If you want to remain in this world, only take half the regular dose of elixir and put the 
other half aside. . .. Once your immortality is guaranteed, you will have no more worries 
about the rush of time and you can resume roaming about in the world, or go seclude your- 
self in the famed mountains. . . . Peng Zu said, “Heaven is filled with high officials and 
great gods. À newly arrived immortal has a lowly position there and must serve more than 
one of them, which makes his life more bothersome than the existence he left behind." 
That is why Peng Zu was not anxious to ascend to Heaven and was content to remain on 
earth for some eight hundred years. . . . The truth is, the search for immortality is actually 
based on attachments to the things one desires in the mortal world. There is no reason for 
eagerness to rise up into the sky or to decide that soaring aloft is superior to living on the 
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earth. If you can remain in your home and avoid death, what need is there to want to as- 
cend to Heaven?! 


This is a more extensive statement of the same idea. In this passage, however, it is 
Peng Zu himself who voices the opinion rather than the Master of White Stone. 
Now, The Master Who Embraces Simplicity and Biographies of Gods and Immortals 
were both written by Ge Hong (284-364), yet there is this discrepancy. Could it 
be that in “The Master of White Stone” Peng Zu had already decided that this 
world was best and put the question to White Stone to try to inveigle him? 

The fourth part of Tao Hongjing's (456-536) section on divinities in Pro- 
nouncements on Perfection is virtually a roster of men through the centuries who 
have attained immortality. It says, “The Master of Purity, Peng Zu, Feng Gang, 
the four ‘white heads’ of Shang Mountain, and the eight lords of Huainan all took 
less than a full dose of immortality elixir. They wanted to remain silent about 
their whereabouts and to seclude their well-fed bodies in the mountains. To 
them, roaming as an immortal here on earth was pleasurable, while rising up into 
Heaven was an occasion for sorrow. It is not that they were unable to ascend to 
Heaven, they simply would not do it.” This passage derives from The Master Who 
Embraces Simplicity. 

The two statements “Could Heaven possibly contain such happiness as is 
found here on earth?” and “the search for immortality is actually based on at- 
tachments to the things one desires in the mortal world” reveal the innermost 
thoughts of Daoists who pursue immortality, and lay bare their most intimate as- 
pirations, Such men want to be freed from the suffering of ordinary life, yet they 
want still to indulge the cravings felt in the ordinary world. They want to wrap 
their waists with coins even as they sit astride the immortal's crane, to “enjoy the 
high-mindedness of bamboo even while staying plump with dishes of meat.” 

Huangfu Shi (ca. 777-830) wrote a poem entitled “Leaving the World Be- 
hind,” which contains this description of his destination: 


High above I knocked on Heaven's gate, 

And proceeded straight into the Divine Emperor's abode. 
Multitudes of immortals welcomed me, filling Heaven's crossroads, 
The foods served by decree illuminated the divine kitchens. 

Iate without ever feeling full, yet could never finish. 

The serving attendants were neither coarse not dull, 

Every morning I tarried with the Jade Emperor, 

Each evening I was entertained by Heavenly maidens, 

How many were there at my service? 


Troupes of a hundred thousand at a time.” 
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Here, the food, drink, and sexual relations found after "leaving the world behind" 
are identical with those found in this world, and the capacity to enjoy them exceeds 
what we would expect in men who have renounced the world. In fact, not only has 
this man who has soared into the sky retained all the pleasures of earthly life, he en- 
joys them in an extreme form! Huangfu's poem may be combined with the pro- 
nouncements by Ge Hong and Tao Hongjing to expose the true intent of those 
bent on attaining immortality—this is what their quest is all about. 

Other passages that resemble the gist of the exchange between Peng Zu and 
White Stone include the following (beginning with those in other early stories): 
“He had no interest in rising up to Heaven and chose simply to ingest half a dose 
of elixir to become an earth-bound immortal, so that he could remain as long as 
possible among mankind (from “Ma Mingsheng”).* “When the cinnabar elixir he 
compounded was finished, he only took half a dose, not wanting to rise up imme- 
diately into Heaven" (from "Zhang Daoling”).? "I can be chief minister for twenty 
years and have sole control of all the weighty powers of state. Why would I ex- 
change such a career as that for rising up to Heaven in broad daylight?" (from “Li 
Linfu")? "Lu Qi! the vermilion-robed Heavenly official demanded, ‘do you 
choose to stay in this crystal palace? Or to become an earth-bound immortal? Or 
to bea chief minister among mankind? You must make up your mind right now! 
Qi cried out loudly, T will be a chief minister among mankind!" (from “Taiyin 
furen"). The Northern Qi Dynasty History says, “There was also a certain Zhang 
Yuanyou, whom Emperor Wenxuan ordered to make nine-times transmuted 
gold cinnabar together with other Daoist masters. When the elixir was finished, 
the emperor placed it inside a jade box, explaining, T crave enjoyments here on 
earth, and am unwilling to fly up to Heaven just now. TI wait until I'm on the 
point of death before ingesting it.” 

Variations on the same idea are found in Tang and Song dynasty poetry. A 
poem by Han Yu says, "The nine-layered gates of Heaven open one by one/ 
There are plenty of high officials among the perfected immortals in the celestial 
precincts. / Whipping their phoenixes, chasing after each other all day—how 
could their life compare with that of the unencumbered earth-bound immortal?” 
And again, in "Recording a Dream," he wrote, "So long as I can scrape by in the 
world of man / Why should I go nest with you on sacred mountains?"? Lu You's 
song lyric says, "When I think of the many high officials in the celestial pre- 
cincts— / TIl be an earth-bound immortal instead!" Xin Qijí's song lyric ad- 
dressed to a Daoist says, “The celestial precincts have plenty of high offi- 
cials / You, sir, are an immortal on earth."? 

In keeping with this treatment of the theme, although Qu Yuan (d. 278 s.c.) 
in his “Far-off Journey” and Guo Pu (276-324) in his “Wandering Immortals” 
had both expressed a desire to rise aloft into divine precincts, from the Six 
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Dynasties onward many authors depicted gods and immortals who “longed for 
the mundane world” (sifan RA ^). To these writers it seemed that once the mortal 
world was left behind, a life of agelessness and immortality would be just an 
empty accumulation of months and years. For example, in the story “Yang Tong- 
you," the Goddess of Highest Primacy says, “On account of his worldly thoughts, 
inherited from a previous lifetime, His Majesty's desires grew quite strong. He 
descended to dwell in the world for a time, and I was exiled to live with him 
among men.” In "Chao Xu,” the celestial maidservant says, “Living so long in the 
heavenly palace . . . sometimes I would have worldly thoughts. The emperor sent 
me down among men as a punishment to join together with whomever I fan- 
cied.”” Liu Yuxi's (772-842) poem entitled, “Temple of the Goddess of Wu 
Mountain” asks, “Why would a goddess who dwells in nine-layered Heaven / 
Come down among men to look for King Xiang of Chu?”? All three passages im- 
ply that that gods must descend into the world before they can satisfy the pow- 
erful sexual urges of man and woman. 

Su Che's (1039-1112) poem entitled, “On the First Night of the Year I 
Dreamed that [the immortal] Li Shining Came to Visit Me,” says, 


You, sit, graciously consented to visit this stranger 

I bought a chicken and piglet to roast for you. 

Feasting among mankind need not be looked down upon 
When you go back to Penglai there'll be nothing to eat!” 


Li Shangyin’s (813-858) poem says: 


I gaze earnestly back toward the three divine mountains; 
The Nine Provinces are but a speck of flying dust to me. 
Iam descended from the Dark Prime, 

My essence came from the celestial stream. 

But I was beguiled by the pleasures of ghosts [in the world] 


And sunk down to be a mortal in the lower realm.” 


Yuan Haowen (1190-1257) said this about two men, described in the story “The 
Two Goddesses of Tiantai Mountain,” who had returned to earth from fairyland: 
“The conduct of Liu and Ruan on Tiantai will always be regrettable / What did 
they crave in the mortal world that made them come back?” But Liang Tongshu 
(1723-1815) said, “I'll put in a word for earth and turn Yuan's question around: 
‘Ultimately, the mortal world is better than Heaven / Otherwise Liu and Ruan 
would never have come back!'"!9 These passages all provide examples of “longing 
for the mundane world.” (Actually, the thought expressed in Yuan Haowen's 
poem had earlier appeared in a piece by Yuan Zhen [779-831]: “A thousand blos- 
soming peach trees and ten-thousand-year elixir, / Whatever caused those two 
men to grow nostalgic for the mortal world?”)” 
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The section of Kang Youwei's (1858-1927) The World Community entitled 
“Leaving Behind the World of Suffering and Entering into a World of Happi- 
ness” describes in exaggerated terms how in “the age of the world community” 
eating, relations between the sexes, and even bodily functions and infirmities will, 
in fact, all delight the spirit and please the body. He goes on, “Once human pleas- 
ures have reached this extreme, people will only think of prolonging life. ... The 
pursuit of immortality is the final result of the realization of the world commu- 
nity.’ In this vision, the dusty world is equated with both the realm of sensual 
desires and the precincts of the gods. If Kang's ideal were to be realized, gods and 
immortals would no longer have to transcend the mundane world and would thus 
be saved from all the trouble of being banished or descending back into the world 
of mortal men. In this respect, Kang Youwei's idea has the same import as the 
much earlier notions of Peng Zu and Emperor Wenxuan of the Northern Qi, 
although it is arrived at by different means. 

Ancient Greek mythology often tells of gods in the heavens who search out 
lovers in the mortal world. This is another example of longing for the mundane 
world. Christianity does not provide similar examples of this idea. It does seem, 
however, that the Christian Heaven is rather oppressively pure and quiet, where a 
lack of problems produces a lack of diversion, so that there is both agreeableness 
and boredom (l'ennui du ciel),” and some have been heard to complain (Because it’s 
Sunday—all the time / And Recess—never comes). The great poets Dante and 
Milton both believed in Paradise: one described how the sight of a mortal ap- 
proaching caused the divine multitudes to rush toward him like fish converging 
on food thrown in the pond, their mouths moving in eager anticipation (come "n 
peschiera ch'è tranquilla e pura / traggonsi i pesci a cid che vien di fori / per modo che lo 
stimin lor pastura).? The other poem gave this description of divine response to an 
announcement that someone was coming with news of the mortal world: “in mul- 
titudes, / The ethereal people ran, to bear and know."^ Even the residents of Peach 
Blossom Spring, upon hearing that a fisherman from Wuling had entered their 
midst, were not so excited as this! The implication beyond the words is that time 
weighs heavily upon the residents of Paradise and that the beings there have so 
much quietude that they seek some action, or that when leisure is excessive it 
gives rise to frustration. 

A modern French novel, Maurois’s Les Silences du Colonel Bramble, contains this 
witticism: "Vous voulez aller au ciel, moi aussi. Mais nous ne voulons pas y aller ce soir.’ 
This is like an anecdote recorded in The Sui Dynasty History concerning Xin Yan: 
“Yan was also a strong believer in Buddhism. . . . Once, a certain Zhang Yuan in 
his district died a violent death, but within a few days the man revived. He ex- 
plained that during his unconsciousness he had wandered through Heaven, 
where he saw a newly constructed hall that was particularly grand and ornate. 
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Yuan asked who it was for and was told, “Xin Yan, the prefect of Luzhou, has 
achieved great merit in his life. This hall was constructed in preparation for his 
ascension. When Yan heard this he was displeased.””” This is likewise a case of 
not wanting to fly up to Heaven just yet, as Peng Zu and Emperor Wenxuan had 
said. 


Addendum:" Record of the Ten Oceanic Territories (ca. fifth c.) says, “The Fangzhang 
Islands are in the middle of the Eastern Ocean.... Allimmortals who do not wish to 
ascend to Heaven go to live on these islands.”? In other words, these islands were a 
place for those who wanted to withdraw from the world but who did not yet want 
to “ascend to Heaven.” They made it possible for immortals to remain on earth 
without, however, having to "liveamong men." 
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HEAVEN, EARTH, AND HELL 


In the story “Guo Han” in Marvel Tales of the Taiping Period (tenth c.), the Weav- 
ing Maid says, “Five days among mankind is one night there.” By “there” she 
means Heaven. In the story “Dongfang Shuo” in the same collection, the magi- 
cian asks, “I left this morning and returned at midday. How could you say that a 
year has passed?”* He means that a year among mankind is only half a day among 
the immortals. Both stories are saying that a unit of time in Heaven lasts longer 
than does the same unit in the mortal world. They disagree only on how much 
longer it lasts. 

As for time in the underworld, stories in the collection record the following: in 
“Zhang Fayi,” the priest explains, “Seven days here in the underworld is seven 
years in the world.” But “Li Hezi” says, “What the ghosts call three years is three 
days among mankind." And “A Man of Langye" says, “Three years here in the 
underworld is thirty years in the mortal world.” Some sources, in other words, 
maintain that time is slower in the underworld than in the world of men, while 
others say that it is faster. On this issue, unlike that of time in Heaven, there is no 
agreement. 

Among Buddhist writings we find these statements: The Dirghagama Sutra 
says, “A hundred years here in the world are but one day and night in Traya- 
strimáa Heaven." The Nirvana Sutra says, "Men see only one eclipse of the moon 
in six months, But in the many Heavens in just a short time there are several 
eclipses of the moon, Why? Because in Heaven the days are long, while in the 
world they are short,” The monk Guanxiu’s (832-912) poem says, “Don’t think 
well never hear from them, now that they're far away, / Seventy thousand years is 
but half a year there.” The poet's own note explains that the monks he was refer- 
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ring to were believed to have been reborn in Tusita Heaven, where "four thou- 
sand years in the mortal world is one day and night.” These passages all maintain 
that time is slower in Heaven (that is, the units last longer) than among men. On 
this point they agree with the Weaving Maid and Dongfang Shuo, even though 
their measurement oftime differs. 

As for Hell, An Shigao’s translation of The Sutra on the Eighteen Nirayas says 
that among these Hells there is one where “3,750 years in the mortal world are a 
single day,” there is another where “15,000 years in the mortal world are a single 
day,” and that in the Hell of Intolerable Boiling “480,000 years in the mortal 
world are a single day,” Similarly, A Collection of Translated Terminology says that 
“for the ghosts a month of human time is but a day.”™ These sources are saying 
that time in the underworld, like that in Heaven, is slower than in the mortal 
world, just'as do the stories “Zhang Fayi" and “A Man of Langye.” They differ 
from the view found in “Li Hezi,” in which time is slower in the human world 
than in the underworld, just as time is slower in Heaven than in the human 
world. There is, in fact, a bewildering array of speculations and pronouncements 
on the subject. While their import may be largely the same, since their frame of 
reference varies, if one is going to analyze the question logically, the most sensible 
viewpoint is that in “Li Hezi.” 

This viewpoint holds that there are more days and months on earth than for 
the same period in Heaven, just as there are more days and months in Hell than 
on earth for the same period. This means that while in absolute terms time is 
slower in Heaven than on earth, and slower on earth than in Hell, experientially it 
is the reverse. Behind this belief is the assumption that happiness on earth cannot 
compare with that in Heaven, just as the tortures of Hell surpass those in the 
mortal world. In everyday speech, we describe happiness as a feeling of "quick- 
ened living" (kuaibuo (KY), that is, of liveliness, quickness of the spirit, or alacrity 
(cf. Fr. allégresse). This probes the psychology involved. "Happy" is closely linked 
to "quick," which also implies that the experience is short-lived. When people are 
happy, they perceive that time is short and rushes by, thus their "living" is “quick- 
ened.” It is as He Shikai says in the biographies of imperial favorites in The North- 
ern Qi Dynasty History, “A single day of happiness (lit. “quickened living”) is a 
match for a thousand years.” Likewise, the German philosopher Friedrich Vis- 
cher observed that in moments of pleasure there is no awareness of time (Lust 
fühlen heisst die Zeit nicht füblen).P? 

When one is happy, time seems short and is easily passed. That is why one 
evening, half a day, or one day and night in Heaven’s palace is said to be the 
equivalent of five days, half a year, or even a hundred or four thousand years in the 
mortal world. When one is suffering, time seems to last long and is hard to pass. 
That is why an entire year in Hell is said to equal only a single day in the mortal 
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world. Zhongchang Tong (179-219) said, “Periods of civil disorder seem long, 
while those of orderly rule seem short.” Zhang Hua's (232-300) love poem says, 
“In our bliss together we regret the night is short, / When lonely we resent that 
the evening is long,” In Liu Yuxi's (772-842) rhapsody addressed to the Great 
Potter, the god says, “When you are waiting for me to arrive, you say I am slug- 
gish. When you want me to stay on, you say I am rushed." Wang Jian's (ca. 751- 
ca. 830) poem says, "Plunged into a hundred worries, / One day is like a life- 
time." A poem by a Song dynasty figure, Xu Yanguo, says, 


My southern neighbor's lamp is cold, 

Three times he arises, sad that the night is endless. 

At my northern neighbor's, the singing has not stopped, 
He'll be surprised to see the sun risen so soon. 

I wonder who is it who controls day and night 

Causing the same spring evening to vary in length?! 


The Greek poet Lucian wrote, "For men who are fortunate all life is short, but for 
those who fall into misfortune one night is infinite time.” The Latin poet Publius Syrus 
introduced a new twist on this, observing that while human life is essentially 
short, suffering makes it seem long (Brevis ipsa vita est sed malis fit longior). A 
nineteenth-century poem by Lamartine asks how brief moments of joy might be 
made to seem as long and drawn-out as months and years of unhappiness (Temps 
jaloux, se peut-il que ces moments d'ivresse, / Où l'amour à longs flots nous verse le bon- 
heur, / S'envolent loin de nous de la méme vitesse / Que les jours du malheur?) The pas- 
sages illuminate each other.” 

There is, nevertheless, the opposite point of view, as we have already glimpsed, 
that thirty years, seven years, or one year in the mortal world amounts to only 
three years, seven days, or a single day in the underworld. Here, the assumption 
about experiential time is the reverse, as it says in Wang Fu's (b. ca. 76) Discourses 
of a Hidden Man: "In a well-ordered realm the days are slow and long... when or- 
der breaks down the days are hurried and short." 

Yet the predominant view is that of the Old Man of Wenyang, as quoted in 
Zhou Huis (b. 1127) collection of notes, “Two days in Heaven are two years for 
man. . . . Periods of wealth and honor are slow and long, while those of poverty 
and low station are hurried and short. . . . Although I have watched the seasons 
change through 122 years, I have always been trapped in poverty and low station. 
Every two years of my life is worth only one good year, so I should be considered 
just sixty-one!7^ Zhang Xuecheng (1738-1801) wrote, 


The observation in Journey to tbe West that a day in Heaven is a year on earth makes good 
sense and is not just a repetition of the old cliché that "seven days in the mountains is a 
thousand years in society," found in such stories as that of the rotten ax and that about 
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the encounter Liu Chen and Ruan Zhao had with fairies.” If there really is a divine court 
and realm of immortals in Heaven, then one day in Heaven must be equivalent to a year in 
the world, As the form of Heaven slowly revolves high above, the various lunar mansions 
must all move accordingly, completing one full cycle in a year.... In the twelve periods of a 
single day, the sun only crosses Heaven once. It must do this 360 times before it returns to 
the same place in relation to the other Heavenly bodies. So is this not “a day in Heaven is a 


year on earth”??? 


This elicits new meaning from an old saying. Another idea is that found in the story 
“Liu Zhigan" in Marvel Tales of the Taiping Period, where we read that “Liu thus came 
to understand that day and night are reversed in the world of the living and that of 
the dead. Subsequently, at night he went to officiate in the Shades, and at daybreak 
returned to his duties in the county office." If, however, day and night are not sim- 
ply reversed in the two realms but are also of different duration, as so many sources 
assert, how could one person hold these two jobs? 

The belief that “a single day in Heaven is a year in the mortal world” is regu- 
larly invoked in poems on Seventh Night and the legend of a romance between 
the stars Weaving Maid and Herd Boy. For example, Cui Tv’s (j.s. 888) poem on 
the theme says, “It may have been an entire year among men, / But in Heaven it’s 
only getting toward sunset.” Li Zhi's (1059-1109) poem Says: 


In the world time is fast, 

In Heaven the days are slow. 

A year's separation is like one dawn and dusk, 
Their meetings are hardly infrequent.” 


Han Yuanji’s (1118-1187) poem says, “In Heaven our year is truly just a day, / How 
purposeless, the sorrow of romance on earth.” The same writer's song lyric on the 
theme says, 


Partings many and meetings few, it has always been so, 

But their separations do not last as long as ours. 

Who says their joy in love must wait a year? 

Among immortals, you must know, time goes quickly by.” 


A poem by a certain Kie Yuanging, recorded in Rustic Words from Eastern Qi 
(thirteenth c.), observes, “Just as she says her lover's been gone a whole year / She 
looks to Heaven, where the parting has been only overnight.”” 

When, however, Peach Blossom Spring has too many visitors, the utopia may 
turn into an ordinary town. Subsequently, Qing dynasty writers such as Li Yu, Sun 
Yuanxiang, Ping Buqing, Sun Kuotu, and Pan Yuquan all wrote on this theme.” 
Although they used all sorts of ingenious conceits, trying to leap over each other, 
they never really exceeded the boundaries established by earlier poets. The poem 
by Zhang Liangui (1843-1897) may serve, here, to represent the rest: 
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For the immortals in the cave, a mere seven days 
Was a thousand years outside, truly an eternity. 
If we understand Herd Boy and Weaving Maid with this in mind, 


They ve barely been apart a moment there in Heaven.?? 


Neither Li Shangyin’s (813-858) couplet, “If only we could exchange indetermi- 
nate separations here on earth / For their annual reunions in the sky," nor Li 
Ying's (j.s. 856), "Don't worry that they seldom meet in Heaven, / Mortals who 
part are often never reunited” match Zhang's in cleverness or complexity of 
thought.” Still, the earlier couplets, by Li Shangyin and Li Ying, are more mov- 


ing than Zhang’s. Is it simply easier to write effectively about sorrow and suffer- 


ing? Or is it that novelty and cleverness do not lend themselves to expressions of 


feeling? 
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C5 


REBUKING HEAVEN 


The people, amidst their perils, 


Look up to Heaven, which is undiscerning. 


— The Book of Songs, no. 192.4 


It means that the king's mind was confused and undiscerning. 


—Mao's commentary (third c. p.c.) 


Whenever there is room for doubt, commentators on The Book of Songs regularly 
take "Heaven" in such lines that express despair or disapproval as a metaphor for 
the worldly ruler and king. Other instances of this include the lines "Heaven is 
redoubling its afflictions” (Songs, no. 191.2), "Great Heaven is unkind” (Songs, no. 
191.5), and “The angry terrors of compassionate Heaven” (Songs, no. 195.1). The 
commentators are only willing to interpret "Heaven" literally, as referring to the 
divine power, where this metaphorical interpretation is clearly untenable, such as 
“The king said, ‘Oh! /. . ./ Heaven sends down death and disorder. /. . ./ 
Supreme God in his great Heaven" (Songs, no. 258.1-3). 

This twisting of the meaning of so many lines is uncalled for and unnecessary. 
The ancients deeply believed in what Dong Zhongshu (ca. 179-ca. 104 B.C.) 
termed "the interrelatedness of Heaven and man,” It was Heaven that put the 
ruler on his throne, and so if the people resented their ruler it was natural and 
reasonable for them to extend that resentment to Heaven as well. When the 
people were hard-pressed, they cried out to Heaven. If Heaven did not respond 
to their cries, they rebuked it or cursed it, as seen in the questions addressed to 
Heaven in song no. 197, “What is my offense against Heaven? / What is my 
crime?" A similar case is found in the letter that Yu Yi, general of Anxi, sent to his 
brother, Bing, when Jupiter impinged upon Heaven's Gate in the second year of 
the Jianyuan period (344), as recorded in the "Treatise on Astronomy" in Tbe Jin 
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Dynasty History: “This, again, is a sign that the Lord of Heaven is muddled and 
does not know right from wrong.” “Muddled” here is synonymous with 
“undiscerning” earlier. 

Nevertheless, those who rebuke Heaven or curse it or question it still believe 
that there is a Heaven. If they did not believe in it, there would be no point in 
rebuking it. Now, there was also the opposite point of view, for did not Yu Xin 
(513—581) write: “What we call ‘Heaven’ is really nothing more than dark vapor, 
and what we call ‘Earth’ is actually just layer upon layer of soil. It is pointless to 
rebuke them, for how could they ever be moved?”* Other writings, such as the 
chapter on Heaven in Xunzi as well as Liu Zongyuan’s (773-819) essays “Deciding 
about Punishments: Part 2,” "On Seasonal Regulations: Part 2," "Explaining 
Heaven, and "On the Sacrifice to Earth," analyze the matter carefully and, 
though they do not proclaim the point loudly, they amount to a statement of 
disbelief in such a thing as Heaven.? 

In the biography of Boyi and Shuqi in Records of the Grand Historian, the author 
asks, "Ihe so-called Way of Heaven, is there such a thing or not?” The question 
is full of pent-up anger and lonely frustration, yet when he asks it the author has 
not totally abandoned his hope that Heaven does exist. Several of Liu 
Zongyuan's (773-819) grave inscriptions and requiems bitterly assert that there is 
no “Way of Heaven,” that Heaven has no “knowledge,” “cannot be trusted,” 
“cannot be questioned,” or that it is “a darkness with no trustworthiness, a 
multitude without any divine intelligence." The anguish he must have felt when 
making these statements seeps out from between the words. In other of Liu's 
grave inscriptions, including that for his mother and his older sister, profound 
grief over the loss of family members causes him to blame Heaven for its 
“cruelty.”® Here, it appears that Liu is himself following in the footsteps of 
precisely the persons he criticized as “greatly deluded,” for their belief in a divine 
intelligence, in his “Explaining Heaven.” 

The fact is that it is one thing to gain rational insight but another to remain 
calm and unemotional in the face of personal loss. Liu's requiem for Lü Huizhou 
says, “As our bitterness gets deeper and our enmity grows extreme, again we cry 
out to Heaven. ...” When one loses self-control and blurts out words of bitter 
frustration or angry vilification, there is still a secret hope that these denunci- 
ations will have an effect upon Heaven, bringing it round. As Martin Luther said, 
“We must now and then wake up our Lord God with such words.” 

When such denunciations of Heaven have no effect, the heart becomes even 
more stricken with grief. Idle Talk from the Bean Arbor (seventeenth c.) contains 
this song: 


Old Heavenly Father, 


You re getting on in years. 
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Your eye is growing dim, 

Your ear no longer hears, 

Vegetarians and sutra-readers die of hunger, 
Murderers and arsonists enjoy splendor and cheer. 
Ifyou can't function as Heaven, 

Step down from you tier! 

If you can't function as Heaven, 

Step down from you tier!!! 


Pan Wenqi's (early Qing dynasty) “The Grave of Qu Yuan’ says: 


Yan Yuan died early, 
Robber Zhi lived long. 
Azure Heaven must have set its mind 
on some reason. 
The royal descendant of Chu (Qu Yuan) 
once asked his questions." 
Why has Heaven remained mute and silent 
even down to today?” 
Various writings by Huang Zhouxing (1611-1680) refer to “this Lord” (i.e., the 
Lord of Heaven) as being “long in years, and diminished in his perceptions,” “dead 
drunk,” or “napping.”"* Such expressions of resentment against Heaven, which 
accuse it of possessing a divine intelligence but functioning as if it did not, are one 
step beyond the complaints examined earlier, which merely denounce Heaven for 
having no intelligence. 

In his “Explaining Heaven,” Chen Zilong (1608-1647) writes, “I grieve that 
Heaven possesses power but is unable to use it. I grieve that Heaven has a large 
heart but misses opportunities to apply it. Liu Zongyuan ... was too harsh when 
he claimed that Heaven has no concern for human affairs.” He means that 
Heaven has intelligence but lacks the ability to use it, that it has a heart but no 
strength, in other words, that Heaven’s conduct is at odds with its desires. 
Consequently, Chen does not resent Heaven or rebuke it. He grieves for it and 
pities it, This is yet another twist in expressions about the nature of Heaven, and 
one that is more chilling in its effect. 

A philosopher has observed that a person's conscience (das Gewissen), being 
unable to alter his ambition or actions, possesses "a helpless supreme power" (eine 
obnmácbtige Ubermacht).!° This is a phrase that might be borrowed and applied to 
Chen Zilong’s "Heaven." The criticisms of Heaven for being hard of hearing and 
possessed of poor eyesight are like that of the modern Western author who 
described “a deaf God” (un dieu sourd) who is immortal in his deafness and 
blindness (une sorte d'immortalité sourde et aveugle). 

The ancient Roman poet Lucretius once described the gods, dwelling high 
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above in lofty purity, as having no worries and taking no action, transcending the 
material realm, and having no concern for human affairs (Omnis enim per se divom 
natura necessest / inmortali aevo summa cum pace fruatur / semota ab nostris rebus seiunc- 
taque longe).'* The set phrase that occurs so commonly as an expression of despair 
in song lyrics of the Song dynasty, "Heaven doesn't care" (RAE), could serve 
to epitomize his concept.” 

The Essence of tbe Five Lamps entry on Chan Master Xiujing of Huayan 
contains the following exchange: “A disciple asked, What if our great army 
presents sacrificial offerings to the King of Heaven, asking that it be victorious 
in battle, and the enemy army does the same, asking that it be the victor. Which 
request will the King of Heaven honor?” The Master replied, “When Heaven 
sends down rain and dew, it does not choose between luxuriant and parched 
plants.” Hong Mais (1123-1202) Notes from Rong Studio quotes the following 
popular joke: “Two merchants went into the temple of a local god. The 
merchant who was traveling on land asked for fair weather and promised to 
repay the god with an offering of a pig's head. The merchant who was traveling 
on water asked for a storm and promised to repay the god with a lamb’s head. 
The god turned to a little ghost at his side and said, If it's fair we'll eat pig's 
head, and if it storms we'll eat lamb's head. Either way we'll do fine"?! Both 
passages are good illustrations of what the song lyrics mean by "Heaven doesn't 
care." Although they do not explicitly say that Heaven is stupid or deaf, what 
they do say is virtually the same. Although they do not claim that there is no 
Heaven, the Heaven they describe is much like having no Heaven at all.” 
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GHOSTS THAT DIE 


Liu Daoxi, in the story named for him in Marvel Tales of the Taiping Period, does 
not believe in ghosts. But his elder cousin, Xingbo, has the ability to see ghosts. 
One day Xingbo points to where he sees a young ghost sitting in a mulberry tree 
east of their house, and predicts that when it grows up it will kill people. That 
night, Daoxi takes a sword and stabs at the place Xingbo had indicated, The next 
day Xingbo exclaims in surprise, “Could someone have stabbed that ghost last 
night? It’s nearly dead and can no longer move. It's bound to die before long.” 

In another story in the same collection, Mu Renqian asks the ghost Chengjing, 
"Do ghosts die?" Chengjing says that they do. Renqian asks, "What realm do they 
go to then?" Chengjing answers, "We do not know. It is like mortals 'knowing 
about life but not knowing about death. "2 In yet another story, Xu Chen says, 
“This Kingdom of Crow-Caw is a deserted land. What purpose does it serve?" 
The yellow-shirted ghost replies, "When humans die, they become ghosts. But 
ghosts also die. If there were not such a place as this, where would they be sent?” 

The idea that ghosts, like mortals, experience death has a long history, as sug- 
gested by the above. Yet it seems that no writer prior to Pu Songling (1640-1715) 
utilized the idea to introduce ingenious new twists into literary stories of ghosts 
and the afterlife. Pu's story, "Zhang Aduan,” describes how after Aduan dies and 
becomes a ghost, she is haunted by a ghost that has died and become a fiend: 
“Ghosts’ fear of fiends is like humans’ fear of ghosts,” In Yuan Mei's (1716-1797) 
story, “The City God Kills a Ghost and Does Not Permit It co Become a Fiend,” 
the two clerks ask, "May we assign it to the Kingdom of Crow-Caw to become a 
fiend?" The City God replies, "When this vile creature was a ghost, it harmed 
people. If we allow it to become a fiend, it is bound to harm ghosts.”” This story, 
then, combines an allusion to “Xu Chen” (that is, the reference to Crow-Caw) 
with the idea that Pu Songling had developed in “Zhang Aduan." 


This idea is like a side road offa side road or a dream within a dream. Western 
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beliefs, whether Buddhist or Christian, do not evidence this type of devious con- 
ceit. The Sutra on Eighteen Niraya Hells, first translated into Chinese by An Shigao 
(fl. 148—170), says, “The sinner in this Hell does not die [when he is burned or 
sliced apart]. His body is reconstituted, and the cycle repeats itself for all eter- 
nity”; “Still he does not die but endures an eternity”; “the pain is indescribable, but 
the sinner does not die.” The text repeats such statements some ten times and 
never once speaks of the deceased being able to die a second time. Consequently, 
in his essay, “On Hell,” Wei Xi (1624-1680) remarks, “The cruelest of punish- 
ments is to reduce the person to the point where he begs for death and then not 
kill him. The worst kind of begging for death but not getting it is when death is 
followed by rebirth: the body is destroyed but then is reconstituted, flesh and 
blood are pulverized but then reform themselves into a body, which is returned 
again to the knife and chopping block or the boiling pot, and the cycle recurs 
without end for a ten million years.” Examples of this type of suffering in Chi- 
nese fiction include the story “Li Zhili,” from Marvel Tales, in which Li’s “flesh 
was sliced off only to regenerate itself, and it regenerated itself only to be sliced off 
again" and the episode in Dong Yue's (1620-1686) Supplement to Journey to the West 
in which Qin Kui endures a hundred tortures: Monkey, acting as King Yama in 
Hell, interrogates this “traitor who brought his dynasty to ruin” and has him 
sliced to pieces on the mountain of knives, melted in the sea of boiling oil, pulver- 
ized by a huge millstone, and obliterated by the “thunder blows” of a whip. As 
soon as one punishment is complete, Monkey has the culprit “blown upon and re- 
stored to his original form." 

This same motif occurs regularly in European literatures, which describe how 
when the souls of the deceased enter Hell and suffer its many tortures, they beg to 
die a second death but are unable to do so (che la seconda morte ciascun grida; De l'enfer il 
ne sort / Que l'eternelle soif de impossible mort; deathless death; O grausam’ Angst, stets ster- 
ben sonder sterben!) There are many variations on this, even including projections of 
the hellish plight into Heaven. There is, for example, the sorceress Alcina in Or- 
lando Furioso, who yearns to descend to the world. Sick with grief, she longs to die 
but knows it is impossible (e per dar fine a tanto aspro martire, / spesso si duol di non poter 
morire. / Morir non puote alcuna fata mai). Keats’ frustrated goddess, Moneta, is 
likewise said to be "brigbt-blanch'd / By an immortal sickness which kills not; / It works a 
constant change which happy death / Can put no end to.”™ Shelley's Muse, Urania, is so 
stricken by the early death of Adonis that she wishes she could follow him and 
complains that she cannot (I would give / All that I am to be as thou now art! / But I am 
chained to Time, and cannot thence depart). ^ This is reminiscent of the curse uttered by 
the ancient Roman poet, hoping that his enemy will pray for death but see his 
prayer go unanswered (Causaque non desit, desit tibi copia mortis: / Optatam fugiat vita 
coacta necem). ? The idea underlying these is essentially the same. 
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Another story in Marvel Tales tells of a man who takes up a large knife and 
hacks away at where he thinks ghosts are sitting at a meal. He hears dozens of 
voices cry out grievously, "If we die, how shall we ever get coffins?" But a moment 
later, he hears them laugh and say, "Yet how could you ever kill us?” This adds a 


new twist to the idea expressed in "Liu Daoxi." 
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C3 
“BORN FROM A BRUSH" 


AND KILLED BY A PAINTING 


In the tale “The Mural of Yellow Blossoms Monastery” (ninth c.), Yuan Zhao 
asks the newly materialized fiend: “Originally, you had no substance and were 
simply a painting. How did you acquire this fiendish form?” The fiend replies, 
“My form was originally just a painting. But paintings are visual replicas of reality, 
and once the reality is manifested, the painted image acquires its daemon. too. 
Moreover, the hidden genius of a real thing always supports and enters into con- 
tact with its counterpart in a painting," In the story “Han Gan” (ninth c.), it is 
said that the painted horse “entered into contact with the hidden genius” of the 
real horse, and the story “Painters” (eighth c.) records that the portrait of the girl 
Verity “in the end, became alive.” These passages may be read together. 

In the story “Gu Kaizhi" (ninth c.), Huan Xuan says, “Your marvelous paint- 
ings entered into contact with the daemon of the reality depicted, and so they 
transformed themselves and flew away.” Now, it happens that Huan Xuan was 
lying when he said this in the story. In the context of the several passages quoted 
above, however, what he said makes perfectly good sense. A painted image was 
generally believed to be sustained by the daemon of the corresponding real thing, 
That is why outstanding paintings could enter into contact with the genius of the 
real thing and become alive, and why portraits could change into real persons. 
Although Huan Xuan’s statement was a deception, the idea behind it is that man, 
in his creative powers, may compete with Heaven, and that ingenious artists are 
not inferior to the Fashioner of Things, which is equivalent to the claim that art- 
ists are a second maker, a commonplace in Western writings on the arts." 

The memorial of gratitude for imperial favor chat Wang Wei (701-761) wrote 
on a painter's behalf says, “All their physical traits converged at my brush tip, 
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creating a new form separate from their bodies.” Dugu Ji's (715-767) song on 
Minister Li's painting of shooting a tiger says, “Subtle skill partook of the divine 
at the tip of the brush / The creative accomplishment is no less than that of the 
Fashioner of Things.” Dong Qichang (1555-1636) expanded upon this idea, 
“Among living creatures there are those that are born from a womb, born out of 
eggs, born in the water, and created through metamorphosis. I say that painted 
bodhisattvas are ‘born from a brush,’ because it is when the painter's fingers radi- 
ate energy and pick up the brush that bodhisattvas are born. When Ding Nanyu 
was in my studio, he drew a painting of a great arhat, and I gave him a seal that 
read, ‘Born-from-a-brush Pavilion.” Dong’s words are excellent, but his purview 
is too narrow, Why limit it to Buddhist iconography? Han Gan’s horses and 
Verity in the painting were similarly “born from a brush." 

Bo Juyi's encomium for a painting of an eagle says, “The mental image entered 
the ingenuity of the mind, the painting emerged from the skillfulness of the 
brush. Without ever being an egg or fledgling, in one day it was full-grown."5 Bo’s 
“Song of a Bamboo Painting" says, “It grew from a brush instead of a sprout.” Pei 
Xie's (fl. 906) song on a peach blossom painting says, "How charming, the col- 
ored brush that resembles the east wind! / A new blossom or branch is produced 
by each stroke.” Chen Yuyi's (1090-1138) fourth poem on Zheng Juchen's ink 
plum blossoms says, “Beneath the Hanzhang Palace eaves, a face in the spring 
breeze. / The achievement of the Transformer, hairs of the autumn rabbit.” 
Does not each of these refer to the fact that these birds, bamboo, and blossoms 
were also "born from a brush”? 

If the power of hand and brush enables the illusion it creates to enter into 
contact with the genius of the real thing and become alive, it can also steal 
away the daemon of a living thing, causing it to die. The two ideas are com- 
plementary rather than contradictory. The tale "Strange Pine" (ninth c.) says, 
"Whenever a prefect had a painter do a pine tree, invariably several branches of 
the real pine would wither."^ The Water Classic Commentary says, “Long ago, 
Murong Wei owned an outstanding horse, which had an unusual rust and 
white pattern and was exceptionally strong. In the first year of the Yuanshou 
reign period of his grandson, Jun (357), the horse was already forty-nine years 
old, yet its strength and power had not diminished. Jun thought it extraordi- 
nary and compared it to the famous Bao family steed. He ordered a copper 
statue of it be cast and personally wrote an appreciative inscription, which was 
to be engraved and displayed alongside it. As soon as the statue was finished, 
the horse died.” 

Other references to this peculiar type of death include the following: Wang 
Ling's (1032-1059) poem on Han Gan's horses contains these lines: "It is said the 


three horses all died the same day / Their bun (38) souls entered the paper, im- 
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parting liveliness to the images there."!^ In Former Events in My Family, Cheng Yi 
(1033-1107) wrote: 


The junior preceptor (Cheng Yu, his great-grandfather) used to have silhouette paintings 
made.... The servant responsible for holding the tablet was called Fulang. My family tells 
the story that once the painter had Fulang sip tea and, observing him closely, proceeded to 
draw Fulang’s own portrait. Fulang soon died, and everyone said that he was “killed by a 
painting.” My uncle, Director Qi, also had silhouette paintings done of two of his atten- 
dants, the older one named Chuyun and the younger named Sainu. Before long, both of 
them died. My family became even more convinced that the deaths resulted from the sil- 


houettes having taken their deamons. 1? 


In his colophon on a painting of imperial horses by Li Boshi, Zeng Yu (1073-1135) 
wrote, “Huang Tingjian once said to me, ‘How strange it is! Boshi did a portrait 
of the horse Blossoms Fill the River in the imperial stables. As soon as he put 
down his brush, the horse died! The fact is, the animal's daemon and bun soul 
were snatched away by Boshi’s brush tip. This is really one of the strangest events 
of all time, and you should write a few sentences down to record it. "l6 Deng 
Gongshou's (fl. 167) treatise on painting says, "During the Xuanhe period, Zhu 
Jian, a native of the capital, painted imperial portraits of the residents of Six Pal- 
aces. It was commonly said, ‘Expectant Official Zhu must not be allowed to paint 
anyone's portrait until the person is at least thirty years old, for fear it may steal 
away his daemon." In Chapter 32 of Journey to the West, the old fiend has his fol- 
lowers “hang up Pigsy's portrait so that they could examine it. When Pigsy saw it 
he thought with surprise, ‘No wonder I've been feeling so sapped of energy lately. 
They've captured my daemon in that painting!” 

Similar beliefs were held about mirrors. Su Che (1039-1112) attached this note 
to a poem he wrote about an ancient mirror that Guo Wei had given him, “It is 
commonly said that when you give a mirror away, you do harm to your daemon. 
That's why I wanted to reassure him."? Even today, there is an identical popular 
superstition. It is said that that once your face has appeared in a mirror, after the 
reflection vanishes your daemon remains there. So if the mirror itself is taken 
away, your daemon will leave with it. 

The same motif is found in writings from other countries. A German poet has 
described a master artist painting a portrait of a young girl. When the artist gave 
the cheeks a reddish flush, the cheeks of the real girl turned uncommonly pale. As 
he made the eyes in the painting sparkle, the eyes of the real girl grew strangely 
dim (Er mahlte ihrer Wangen Roth, / Des Auges Glanz zugleich, / Da ward ihr Auge 
blind und todt / Und ibre Wange bleich). When the portrait was finished, the real girl 
died (Ich wünsch’ der Jungfrau gute Rub’, / Sie wird gestorben sein)? Anthropologists 
report that primitive peoples fear photography. The Bantu tribe in Africa says 
that having a picture taken is an unsheathing of the soul, which is a similar kind of 
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belief.” Fang Yizhi's (1611-1671) study of Zhuangzi contains this entry: "Zhang 
Dali says, ‘A shadow blocks light and acts like an extension of the form that casts 
it, but it is not separate from that form. Wizards cauterize shadows to cure ill- 
nesses, and tortoise sprites shoot at reflections to hurt people.” Although these 
shadows and reflections are apart from the body, are they not still involved with 
the body? This warrants careful consideration.’”? Such practices as cauterizing 
shadows and avoiding reflections are mentioned in Offerings from Youyang (ninth 
c.) in the story of “Recluse Wang,” a man who used a lamp to cast people's shad- 
ows and proceeded to physiognomize them.” 

Ifyou do consider the matter, it is obvious that in ancient times the relationship 
ofa shadow or reflection to the form that cast it or of a portrait to its subject was al- 
ways believed to be like that of skin attached to flesh or flesh supported by bones. 
Inasmuch as the shadow follows the form and the portrait transmits the likeness of 
its subject, reflection and portrait were considered to be of the same “breath” and 
body as the person himself (as Ernst Cassirer observed, “For mythic thought, there is no 
such thing as a mere picture, since every image embodies the ‘nature’ or ‘soul’ of the object"). 
So it is that photographs and portraits are said to be capable of doing harm to the 
person or thing depicted. “Killed by a painting” and “born froma brush" arenothing 
more than two aspects of the same concept. 
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POETS IN HELL 


The story "Zhao Wenxin" in Marvel Tales of the Taiping Period tells of a man from 
Suizhou during the Zhenguan reign (647-649) who died a violent death, When 
he was brought before King Yama in Hell, he admitted to being an avid reader of 
Yu Xin's (513—581) literary works. King Yama said, “Yu Xin is a great criminal and 
is now being punished here for his misdeeds.” The king had Yu Xin brought out. 
He had the body of a tortoise. (The version of the story in Jewel Forest of the 
Dharma Garden, quoted from Retribution in the Netherworld, says, “He was a tortoise 
with several heads.”)? Similarly, The Essence of the Five Lamps records that the 
monk Faxiu once admonished Huang Tingjian (1045-1105) to stop writing song 
lyrics, telling him, "If you keep writing those erotic lines that excite lustful minds 
throughout the world ..., you will, I am afraid, be reborn in Niraya Hell.” 
(Huang himself reports the remark this way: “The monk Faxiu censured me, 
saying, ‘By using the brush and ink to incite lust, according to our law you deserve 
to be sent down to the Hell where sinners plow the ground with their tongues.”)* 

Shen Qian (1620-1670) wrote the following entry in Random Remarks on Com- 
posing Songs: “When Peng Jinsu was in Guangling, he saw my little song lyrics as 
well as Dong Yining's collection of the same. He laughed and said to Zou Cheng- 
cun, ‘Niraya Hell is full of such men as these two. There are no ordinary fellows 
there!’ Now, Han Wo (fl. 901), Qin Guan (1049-1101), Huang Tingjian, and 
Yang Shen (1488-1559) all wrote songs about illicit love, yet such works did not 
harm these gentlemen’s prestige. If need be, TI gladly join them for their eternal 
punishment in the Netherworld!” Peng Jisu was thinking of Faxiu's admonish- 
ment of Huang T'ingjian when he uttered this remark. He had forgotten, how- 
ever, about Yu Xin’s earlier banishment to Hell. 

The historian's evaluation of Yu Xin in The Zhou Dynasty History criticizes his 
literary works for being "more beguiling to the eye than crimsons and purples, 
and more titillating to the mind than the improper tunes of Zheng and Wei.” Yu 
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Xin is already denounced there as “a literary criminal”; that is, he is said to be 
guilty of the same offenses with which Han Wo, Qin Guan, Huang Tingjian, and 
Yang Shen would later be charged. Retribution in the Netherworld makes his crime 
heavier still, adding the charge that he “quoted wantonly from Buddhist sutras 
and mixed them together with lay writings, thus defaming the dharma.” 

The colophon that the playwright Tang Xianzu (1550-1617) wrote for Poems of 
Fallen Streamside Blossoms, by two of his monk friends, observes, “The world says 
that men who profess Buddhist faith but write titillating literary works will be 
punished in Avici Hell. If this is so, I am pleased to think that these two monks will 
be sent down beneath the earth before me. But the world also says that poets who 
cultivate Buddhist merit will be reborn in Heaven. In that case, these two monks 
will precede me into Heaven!”* Subsequently, Shen Qifeng (b. 1741) wrote, “It is 
said that each day Tang Xianzu's play The Peony Pavilion is performed here in the 
world, its author suffers one more day in Hell.” To judge from this, Tang’s predic- 
tion about going to Hell came true, but not his prediction about going to Heaven. 

A devout British Christian, decrying the spread of infidelity, once complained, 
“At this very moment there is proceeding, unreproved, a blasphemous celebration of the birth of 
Shakespeare, a lost soul now suffering for bis sins in bell"? The author of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, Harriet Beecher Stowe, likewise bitterly denounced the poet Byron, believ- 
ing that such attacks on his fame would not only save the living from the effects of 
his wickedness but also lessen Byron's own suffering in Hell (By blasting Byron's 
memory she might weaken his evil influence and shorten his expiation in another world.) ...™' 

Shen Qian’s willingness to descend to Niraya Hell to suffer punishment to- 
gether with other gifted poets bears a strong resemblance to what the male charac- 
ter says in the medieval French chantefable Aucassin et Nicolette: that he would prefer 
to go to Hell with his beloved than to go to Paradise in the company of aged priests, 
who “cling day and night to chapel altars, barefoot or in patched sandals.” Hell, after 
all, as he goes on to say, is populated by talented writers, fine knights who died in 
battle, and fair ladies who had two or three cavaliers apiece besides their own lord 
(Mais en infer voil jou aler, car en infer vont li bel clerc, et li bel cevalier qui sont mort as tornois 
et as rices gueres . . . ; et si vont les beles dames cortoises que eles ont deus amis ou trois avec leur 
barons). Such people he would choose as his companions. This celebrated decla- 
ration, which has often been quoted and repeated, has been called “the most famous 


expression of the spirit of freedom” from the Middle Ages.” 


Addendum:” An annotation that the Tang monk Jiaoran added to one of his own 
poems says, "After Shen Yue (441—513) died, from the netherworld he appeared to 
the Reverend of Ten Causes and begged him, saying, ‘Reverend, please copy out 
some sutras for me immediately, so that you might rescue me from these tor- 
tures,” This shows that Yu Xin was not the only Six Dynasties poet said to have 
been punished in Hell upon his death. There must have been similar stories about 
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Shen Yue, although from Jiaoran's note one cannot be certain that Shen Yue was 
being punished for his poetry. Was it that Shen Yue's conversion to Buddhism late 
in life was insufficient to procure his pardon for a lifetime of "literary crimes’? In 
that case, thevarious Buddhist avowals he composed then, such as his "Declaration 
of Repentance” and “Renunciation of Worldly Desires,” were written in vain!ló 
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STUPEFYING THE PEOPLE 


The envoy saw the nobleman of Zhou, Earl Lu of Yuan, there and, speaking with him, 
found out that he did not like learning. ... Min Zima said, “The realm of Zhou will soon 
be thrown into chaos! There must be many there who have this view before it could extend 
to the grand officers. The grand officers worry that learning may lead to error and delu- 
sion, and some of them say, ‘It is all right to have no learning. To have no learning need do 
— The Zuo Commentary 
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no harm. 


The grand officers worried that learning might lead to loss of the Way and delude people's 
minds. —Commentary by Du Yu (222-284) 


The notion expressed here is like that endorsed by Li Si (d. 208 8.c.), as recorded 
in “The Basic Annals of the First Qin Emperor”: “To study antiquity instead of 
taking the present as guide deludes the masses and throws them into chaos.” It 
was, actually, Li Si and the First Emperor who brought to prominence this doc- 
trine of stupefying the people. 

Chapter 65 of Laozi says, “Of old those who excelled at the Way did not use it to 
enlighten the people but to stupefy them. The reason the people are difficult to 
govern is that they know too much." It was with such statements as this in mind 
that the Cheng brothers (eleventh c.) said, "The Qin’s policy of stupefying the 
masses derived from Laozi.”* Yet actually, the idea endorsed by Earl Lu of Yuan, 
quoted above, was largely the same, And even in The Analects it says, “The people 
can be madeto follow a path but not to understand it." Zheng Xuan's commentary 
on this quotes Dong Zhongshu (ca. 179-ca. 104 8.c.):"' People (min E&) means be- 
nighted’ (ming H&).'^ Zhuangzi says, "Cut off sageliness, and throw out wisdom, 
then the great thieves will cease." The Book of Lord Shang repeatedly counsels similar 
notions, “If the people do not prize learning, they will remain stupid,” and “Tf all 
ways to knowledge are kept blocked up and never opened, the people will stay igno- 
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rant." The doctrine had circulated widely at the end of the Zhou dynasty but was 
only promulgated asa set policy by the First Emperor and his ministers, 

Now, Sunzi's Art of War says, “The method of a general is to attain solitary in- 
sight through quiet reflection and to maintain discipline through rectitude. He is 
able to stupefy the eyes and ears of his officers and men and cause them to have no 
knowledge.” In fact, the basic idea of stupefying the people is that governing the 
populace is like leading an army. Those below can be made to follow but not to 
understand. 

The idea that writing and scholarship might themselves be used as means for 
stupefying the people, so that what ought to be “enlightening” (ming HH) becomes 
"benighting" (ming HEL) and "seeing" becomes “obfuscating,” is something that had 
not occurred to Earl Lu of Yuan or Li Si. It was Chao Yuezhi (1059-1129) who 
first complained about this development: 


'The Qin burned the Songs and Documents and buried the scholars, intending to stupefy its 
people, and thought its method was a good one. But later ages came up with an even more 
effective method. A single interpretation was devised for the Songs and Documents and 
passed on to all who studied. Scholars were honored or humiliated according to their ban- 
dling of this interpretation. Those who mastered it were elevated, in order to feed the 
flames of its popularity. For those in the political faction that supported it, fame and high 
rank became hereditary. Thus men of talent were made to be narrow and crude, and men 
of wisdom became inflexible and stupid.” 


This was written about Wang Anshi's "New Learning" (compare Chao's con- 
demnation of Wang's commentaries on the classics for "throwing dirt in people's 
ears and eyes to block their hearing and seeing”). 

In later dynasties similar criticisms of orthodox "learning" and "writing" were 
voiced. Wan Shihua (seventeenth c.) says, "We laugh at the special foolishness of 
burying Confucians alive / Qin did not know to use writing as its killing field," 
Gu Yanwu (1613-1682) observes, "The harm done by the eight-legged essay is 
comparable to that done by Qin's burning of books. Yet the number of talented 
men who have been ruined by the essay exceeds by far che number of those buried 
alive outside of Xianyang, which was only some 460." In his essay on the 
Founding Emperor of the Ming, Liao Yan (1644—1705) says, "The examination 
essay used by the Founding Emperor to select officials was no different from the 
method of burning the books used by the Qin. It's just that the Ming was ingen- 
ious while the Qin was crude. Their intent to stupefy the empire was the same.” 
These remarks all concern the eight-legged essay, required on the examinations, 
though their gist is identical with Chao Yuezhi's ridicule of the New Learning 
centuries earlier. During che Ming-Qing transition, the scholars who expressed 
this view were many indeed, including Zeng Yizhuan, Li Shixiong, Zeng Can, 
Liang Fen, Fu Shan, Fu Zhanheng, and Dong Yue. Upon the demise of the 
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Ming, it is widely reported that someone publicly posted the following notice on a 
red banner, addressed to the conquering Manchus: 


With all reverence I present as a greeting gift to you the rivers and mountains of the Great 
Ming dynasty as well as Emperor and Empress Congzhen. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mr. Eight-legged Essay, for students everywhere.” 


Here, the grief of heart and head expresses itself as a bitter joke. 

At the end of the Qing dynasty, when the empire was weak and the people 
impoverished, this intractable problem threatened to do even more damage, and 
so the old complaint from the previous dynasties was heard again, Rao Tingxiang, 
quoted by Feng Guifen (1809-1874), says, “The Founding Emperor of the Ming 
began selecting officials on the basis of the ‘current style’ in writing, In name, the 
policy conformed with the teachings of Confucius and Mencius, who sought to 
clarify Principle and transmit the Way, but in fact the strategy was like that of the 
‘Tang emperor, who said ‘all the great men have fallen into my trap,’ and the real 
intent was like that of the First Emperor, who burned the books and buried the 
Confucians." Lin Zexu (1785-1850) lifted a wine cup to toast him, exclaiming that 
this was an “extraordinary way of putting it.”!° As time passed, however, the ex- 
traordinary insight became a conventional opinion, as we see in Huang Zunxian’s 
(1848-1905) “Various Feelings,” no. 4, and Wang Xianqian's (1842-1918) "On the 
Examinations." Such statements formed an unconscious match with those ut- 
tered earlier by the Ming loyalists. 

Sooner or later, in fact, virtually every imaginable “extraordinary” opinion of 
learning and writing was expressed by one or another critic frustrated with con- 
ventional standards. For example, Zheng Yu of the Yuan dynasty even reviles 
Han Yu, Liu Zongyuan, Ouyang Xiu, and Su Shi for “stopping up the ears and 
eyes of the entire empire, placing our people in a land where there is no hearing or 
seeing. The Way is not perceived because writing has obstructed it, and the Way 
does not proceed because writing has impeded it."* Here, the “ancient prose” of 
the eight masters, normally viewed as the antidote for the ills of the examination 
style, is vilified for having stupefied the people. 

The Sutra of Perfect Enlightenment says, “There is illumination, and there is en- 
lightenment, and yet both are known as obstructions.”” In Wang Yangming's 
(1472-1528) Instructions for Practical Livingit says, “When you eat something, it must 
be digested. If it just lies there in your stomach, it will cause indigestion. A person 
may be widely learned and knowledgeable, but if his knowledge sits stagnantly in 
his chest it produces a similar kind of sickness.” If one loses sight of the funda- 
mental principles of learning and the need for balance in its pursuit, then even “en- 
lightenment" and “illumination,” if they are clung to, may give rise to their own sort 
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of obstruction, just as food and drink, normally a source of nourishment, may, if 
undigested, produce sickness. If thus abused, even “literary writing” or “clarifying 
Principle and transmitting the Way" may certainly serve to stupefy oneself or the 
people. In other words, those who practice the art of stupefying the people may end 
up, by their own devices, stupefying themselves. 
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C5 


CRITIQUES OF 


sé 


DRIVING OUT THE FOREIGNERS" 


I have heard the officials urge that all foreigners serving in your Court be driven away. 
That would be, in my view, excessive and incorrect. . . . If something must originate here in 
Qin to be considered acceptable, then the noctilucent jade disk would no longer adorn 
your Court, implements made from elephant and rhinoceros ivory would no longer serve 
as your playthings, ladies from Zheng and Wei would no longer fill your apartments, che 
fleet Kuaiti horses would no longer occupy your stables, you would no longer have the use 
of gold and tin from Jiangnan, and you would no longer have at your disposal the cinnabar 
and indigo pigments from Western Shu. . . If you are to drive the foreigner advisors from 
your Court, it will show that palace ladies, music, gems, and jades mean more to you than 
the welfare of your people (which is best served by employing the ablest advisors, even if 


they are foreigners]. 
— Li Si (d. 208 B.c.), Memorial to the Qin emperor 


This memorial has always been well known, but no one has discussed the role it has 
played as the origin of a new idea that was taken up, time and again, in later ages. 
When the two "Western teachings" (Buddhism and nineteenth-century “modern- 
ization") entered China and were denounced, in turn, as unorthodox doctrines— 
that is, by the early Confucians who opposed Buddhism and the late conservatives 
who belittled the New Learning—these denunciations were based on the fact that 
these teachings came from foreign lands. The counter-arguments that were then 
used by Chinese who sought to protect and preserve the Western imports were al- 
ways an echo to the note Li Si had first sounded or a matching cally. Were these an 
accidental repetition or a secretive borrowing? For example, in a farewell to che 
Buddhist monk Haochu, Liu Zongyuan (773-819) writes, "If one refuses to believe 
in Buddhism's teachings, dismissing them as ‘barbarian, is not that like befriending 
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Master Wicked and Robber Zhi, while at the time looking down upon the worthy 
Ji Cha and Youyu?" Is this not the same reasoning as Li Si had used in his memo- 
rial, when he refers to Duke Mu of Qin recruiting Youyu, Baili Xi, and others as 
“the five men who were not reared in Qin”? Here below, I will begin by citing some 
other less obvious examples of this repetition. 

The following passages occur among defenses of Buddhism: Mou Rongs (£l. 
170) “On Explaining Delusions,” says, “In ancient times, Confucius desired to live 
among the nine barbarians... , and Youyu, who was born among the Di tribe, 
brought the Qin to its hegemony... . The land of Han is not necessarily the cen- 
ter of the world.” Li Shizheng’s (seventh c.) “On Inner Virtue" says, 


Youyu came fromthe western barbarians, yet he helped Duke Mu of Qin to establish his he- 
gemony. Jin Ridi came from the northern barbarians, yet he served Emperor Wu of the Han 
and saved him from grave danger.* Teachers should be chosen according to these principles 
that allowed the employment of foreigners as high ministers. Why must one choose only 
those of thesame cultural background and reject those from different lands? Teachers are re- 
vered for the greatness of their Way, without regard for where they come from. Principles are 
best that are moral and elevated, whether their origin is near or far.... How couldit beright to 
look down upon someone's Way just because he was born in foreign lands, or to spurn a valu- 
able thing just because it came from a distant place? Exceptional horses are not all raised in 
the central territories, just as the most exquisite gems of any age are not necessarily Chinese 
in origin. The Han looked for extraordinary horses in the western nations, and the Wei col- 
lected bright pearls from the southern ocean. From such places these dynasties collected 
tribute of elephant tusks and rhinoceros horns, and they gathered the colorful feathers of ex- 
otic birds. Material things that are produced in distant lands are highly valued here. Why, 
then, should we reject a Way simply because it comes from a faraway place? If a medicine 
were produced among the barbarians or an exorcistic substance developed among the for- 
eign tribes, so long as it was efficacious in driving away the evil or curing the ailment, would 
we decline to useit because it came from far away?” 


The monk Qisong's (1007-1072) “On the Origins of Philosophy" says, “If a doc- 
trine is rejected simply because the person who espouses it came from the bar- 
barians, then what of Shun, who was an eastern barbarian, and King Wen, who 
was a western barbarian? The Ways of these two were, in fact, compatible, and 
eventually spread through China. Would it have been right to insist that these 
men were barbarians and therefore reject their Way?" 

In his preface to a friend's collected notes, He Qiaoyuan (j.s. 1586) attempts to 
justify the man’s wide reading in Buddhist texts this way: 


Once I wrote an essay on Buddhism that considered the issue of what Confucius would 
have done if the Buddha had come to see him, Would he have accepted him, or would he 
have rebuffed him? We know that Confucius permitted even the likes of Yang Huo, 
Ji Kang, and the young man of Xuxiang to visit him. If the Buddha had gone to see 
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Confucius, surely Confucius would have accepted him!... Among the articles of clothing 
and eating utensils devised by the barbarian tribes, there are a great many items that are 
finer and more cleverly fashioned than their counterparts in China. Naturally, the Chinese 
utilize all of them. But when it comes to doctrine or written works, we Chinese say in dis- 
gust, “That's a Buddhist sutra! That's a Buddhist idea!” 


Similarly, Jiao Hong (1541-1620) says this in arguing the importance of Buddhist 
contributions to understanding human nature: 


How wise was Cao Defang's remark to Gao Shuxi: “A sage's description of the Way is like 
the names that different peoples give to Heaven. In China is it called ‘tian’ (FX) while the 
Xiongnu call it 'chengli (FEFE). But don't the two words designate the same thing?" .. . Ar- 
rows from the kingdom of Sushen, falcons from Turkestan, cinnabar from Bokhara, and 
jade and gems from Tash-Kurghan have always been highly prized here in China.” But 
when people are confronted with subtle words and marvelous teachings from foreign 
countries, they cover their ears and refuse to listen. . . . Human nature is, for us, like a fam- 
ily heirloom. Here we sit, possessing an heirloom of inexhaustible value, which we, how- 
ever, have neglected for the longest time, so that we no longer even realize we possess it and 
feel ourselves to be so impoverished that we can barely survive. A merchant comes to us 
from foreign lands and points out our heirloom, drawing it to our attention again. Are we 
going to reject his words simply because he is not Chinese?” 


Subsequently, Qing-dynasty intellectuals used the same sort of reasoning to 
argue against native resistance to modern Western influence. Zhao Ming (1828— 
1889) says this in his letter to Li Zibo: 


In astronomical calculations we use the Westerners’ mathematics, and in firearms we use 
their techniques. Originally, cotton came to China from foreign lands, and now it is worn 
throughout our nation. Indian rice was first cultivated in the countries of the southern 
ocean, but now it is savored from shore to shore in China. If our goal is to obtain what is 
advantageous, why limit the regions from which it may be acquired? .. . Long ago, there 
was the sword known as “pacifier of Qin" and the bow that was dubbed “enemy defeater.”” 
So long as it enhances our army, though the technique was developed among the barbarian 
tribes, what is wrong with adopting it? ... To augment our perception and make our maj- 
esty more awe-inspiring, we should not be averse to “using worthy men from Chu” or, 
from time to time, mastering the techniques of Archer Yi. 


Tan Sitong (1865-1898) characterizes as inconsistent and hypocritical “the re- 
nowned gentleman of China” who so harshly condemn “foreign ways,” observing, 
“Do not all such men who revile the adoption of foreign ways themselves wear 
foreign dress and use foreign implements?" (I note that Jiao Hong's analogy of the 
“family heirloom” and the “foreign merchant” is derived from the Buddhist canon. 
The Strarigama Sutra says, “People who do not realize the source of true knowl- 
edge are like a man who has a Wish-fulfilling Jewel sewn to the inside of his gar- 
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ment but is unaware of it. As he is rushing about begging for food, suddenly a 
wise man points out the jewel to him. Thereafter, the man achieves all his desires 
and becomes wealthy and well fed")? 

The "articles of clothing and eating utensils" mentioned by He Qiaoyuan all 
fall within the realm of material things and are what is known as the "artifacts of 
civilization" (die Zivilisationsgüter). Writing, learning, speech, and teachings, by 
contrast, all stand above the realm of material things. T'hese are what is known as 
the "artifacts of culture" (die Kulturgüter). When people see foreign versions of the 
former, they are readily attracted to them, whereas attachment to the native ver- 
sions of the latter is profound and hard to alter. This is the norm in all societies? 
If, however, one makes no distinction between the two—covering the ears to 
avoid hearing the marvelous teachings of foreign doctrines and not touching, for 
fear of pollution, foreign implements such as clothing, food, and utensils—then 
one becomes like the buffoon Tong Ziliang, ridiculed in Chapter 45 of A Revela- 
tion of the Bureaucracy (1903). Tong would have absolutely nothing to do with for- 
eign learning, foreign clocks, and foreign lamps ("he would not touch any of 
them"), and when he took bribes he "wanted nothing but Chinese silver and 
would not take the so-called foreign silver dollars." (C£. Chapter 11 of The Mod- 
ernized Bureaucracy, on Yuan Bozhen.)'? Although this is harsh satire, such be- 
havior may, in fact, be extrapolated from the analogy Li Si offers in his memorial 
about what would be foolhardy attachment to the crude music of Qin, made by 
beating on jugs and kettles, strumming banjos and slapping the thigh." 

The love letters by the ancient Greek writer Philostratus, whose lingering fra- 
grance has influenced many later authors, contain a missive to a foreign lover 
which observes that a people often avail themselves of things that their native 
place does not supply. Just as showers are “foreign” to the land and the rivers for- 
eign to the sea, so too, to the Greeks who prized them, are “the woven fabrics of the 
Chinese.” Such things are not rejected because they are not native. It is the same 
with people. A person who belongs to a different nation or race may be the most 
attractive (Better too is the foreign lover). Goethe's Faust describes a drinking party 
among students, at which one of them asks for champagne and breaks into song: 


This foreign stuff you sometimes can't avoid, 

Good things are often far away. 

A Frenchman's something no real German can abide, 
But he will drink their wines with relish any day. 


(Ein echter deutscher Mann mag keinen Franzen leiden, / Doch ihre Weine trinkt er 
gern)? This is “to covet the bird on the roof” while, at the same time, “picking 
only the vegetables next to the meat.” It is comparable to the Chinese attitudes re- 
viewed above. 
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C6 
THE CONCEPTS 


"CHINESE AND BARBARIAN 


Zhang Lun's "Memorial against Sending an Envoy to Reply to the Avars," from 
the Northern Wei dynasty, says! 


Then our Emperor T'aizu took charge of his ministers and sent his soul to wander through 
this one land. The central realm was full of crises; thus he was urgently concerned about 
his Chinese people and was relaxed in his attention to the barbarians. . . . Formerly, when 
the beacon fires were lit in our old capital, the foreign enemy's envoy appeared in the city's 
outskirts,... Moreover, when the foreign enemy does aspire to virtue, he will come on his 
own to observe us. .., As it has been said, it is difficult to be on intimate terms with petty 
men, and the barbarians have no friends. ... To send an envoy would mean that our royal 
minister would have to go on a distant mission and bear our emperor's command into a 


foreign enemy's court... 2 


Another Northern Wei dynasty document, Yang Chun's “Memorial against Re- 
locating the Surrendered Avar Households inside Our Borders,” says, “May the 
border people not have designs upon the Chinese, and the barbarians not cause dis- 
order among the Chinese. ... Thus these rulers distinguished the Chinese from the 
western tribes and separated the interior from the exterior.” A third document 
from the same dynasty, Yuan Fei's “Memorial on Disposing of the Avar Threat,” 
says, I note that problems caused by these‘Xiongnu’ have along history indeed.... 
These distant barbarians are uncouth and vicious. They do not understand trust or 
obedience.” In all of these memorials, the terms “barbarian” and "foreign enemy" 
designate the Avar people, who lived north ofthe Northern Wei. 

By contrast, a Northern Qi dynasty (550-577) document, the letter sent 
by Shaoyi, prince of Fanyang, to his concubine back in his fief says, “These bar- 
barians are untrustworthy and removed me to this place.” Here, "barbarians" 
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designates the people of the Northern Zhou dynasty (557-581). Still another us- 
age is exemplified by the following: a Northern Qi dynasty memorial by Xing 
Shao, offering congratulations on the pacification of Shitou, says, “The great 
Yangtze forms a barrier, dividing the barbarians and Chinese, . . . so that for many 
reigns news and instructions have not been able to pass freely from one to the 
other,” Likewise, the anonymous exhortation to soldiers written on behalf of 
General Wei Xiankuan of the Northern Zhou dynasty says, "How could we 
abide peaceably in a nation torn by danger and strife or serve a barbarian ruler?" 
In these two documents, “barbarian” refers to the southern Chinese dynasties. 
These several examples suffice to show that the term “barbarian” has no definitive 
designation and is, in fact, a mere "guest" of the reality to which it refers. The real 
purpose served by the name, of course, is that of indoctrination (see my entry 
elsewhere on Dai Kui). 

The Northern Wei, Northern Qi, and Northern Zhou were all dynasties 
founded and ruled by Xianbi, precisely one of those peoples the Han Chinese 
regularly called “foreign enemy,” “barbarian,” or “northern tribe.” Thus The South- 
ern Qi Dynasty History chapter on “the foreign enemy Wei” opens with this identi- 
fication: "they are a Xiongnu tribe.” A letter written by Qiu Chi, of the southern 
Liang dynasty, to Chen Bozhi, who had defected to the Northern Wei, says, 
“Therefore we see that even the northern lands where frost covers the ground do 
not nourish men of alien blood. Moreover, the capital of the former Zhou and 
Han dynasties (Luoyang, the Northern Wei capital) will not support men of 
non-Chinese descent. Today it has already been many years since the northern 
foreign enemy illegitimately stole away the central plains." From the opposite 
point of view, a memorial on exigencies of the times by the Northern Wei official 
Han Xianzong registers this complaint, “Since the southern pretenders estab- 
lished their succession and forcibly took from us the area north of the Huai River, 
they have claimed sole possession of the name 'Chinese.”!! By contrast, Yang 
Xuanzhi's (d. ca. 555) Buddhist Monasteries of Luoyang records that Emperor Wu of 
the Liang dynasty sent Chen Qingzhi north to Luoyang, where officials of the 
Northern Wei hosted a banquet for him. When Chen was drunk, he said, “Your 
dynasty is very grand and powerful, and yet it is still known as one of ‘the five 
northern tribes.’ Dynastic legitimacy resides in the court south of the Yangtze 
River." ? 

The Han called themselves "Chinese" and considered the Xianbi “northern 
foreigners." The Xianbi of the Northern Wei called themselves "Chinese" and 
considered the Avars “barbarians.” The Xianbi of the Northern Qi, which arose 
first, considered the Xianbi of the Northern Zhou, which arose afterwards, "bar- 
barians.” Was not this precisely the way, centuries later, that the Southern Song 


looked upon the Jurchens of the Jin dynasty and the Jin Jurchens looked upon 
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the Mongols? Anthology of the Central Lands, a collection of Jin-dynasty poetry, 
contains a poem entitled “On Traveling North” by Zhou Ang (fl. 1209) with 


these lines: 


North of the Kunlun Mountains, I have heard, 
The wind-blown dust never settles in low spots. 
Even today we grieve for the Han imperial insignia, 
Wrongly carried across Flowing Sands.? 


The same writer's “At the Mouth of Kingfisher Fan," says, 


A jade tent, the first sound of drums, 

A golden saddle, a crescent bow. 

Saddened, I look at the cold river, 

A scene distant from Chinese winds. 

When will the receding mountains ever end? 
The arriving clouds connect with the south. 
Yet it need not be considered a foreign land, 


For once it appeared on our maps and registers. i^ 


The Jin poet, facing the Mongols, earnestly identifies himself with the “Han im- 
perial insignia" and "Chinese winds." 

As for the men of Northern Qi calling themselves "Chinese" and looking upon 
the southern dynasties as "barbarian," that is a step that the Jin, centuries later, 
never took with regard to the Southern Song. It appears, however, that the 
northerners who used this language did so for bluster and show. In their own 
minds, a different view persisted. The Northern Qi Dynasty History records this re- 
mark by that dynasty's Emperor Kaozu, “In the South, moreover, there is an old 
fellow from Wu named Xiao Yan (the founding emperor of the Liang dynasty, 
reg. 502-526), who devotes himself wholly to proper dress and the court rituals 
and music. Gentlemen of the central plains all gaze toward him, convinced that 
the dynastic legitimacy resides with him.” The northerner's mouth may be abu- 
sive, but in his heart he admires the southerner. Likewise, Emperor Yang of the 
Sui (r. 605—618) dynasty wrote this in his formal reprimand of Dou Wei and Cui 
Zujun: 


The great kingdom of Wu (during the Three Kingdoms period) was famed for its out- 
standing men. .. . At the end of the Western Jin (317), the robes and tassels of traditional 
Chinese dress were all taken southward across the Yangtze. The former Wu then became 
the cultural center of the entire world. Ever since we pacified the Chen dynasty, all the fin- 
est scholars and most learned Confucians, as well as men of letters and talented gentlemen, 
have come from there. Yet you two, writing about its customs, have called its people "east- 
ern barbarians." How could the two of you be permitted to hold yourselves superior in the 
rituals and proprieties? .. . I confer one blow of the stick upon each of you,lé 
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Here, we see that although the Sui had united the entire empire, it was difficult 
even for its own ruler to dispense with the habitual ways of speaking inherited 
from the period of the Northern and Southern dynasties, which gave primacy to 
Han culture of the South. 

When the drunken Chen Qingzhi made the assertion cited above, from The 
Buddhist Monasteries of Luoyang, the Northern Wei minister Yang Yuanshen de- 


livered this retort: 


Your Southern Court, drawing a stolen breath, lives in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
empire. ...Its ruler, with his hair cut short, does not have an elongated head (associated 
with good breeding). Its people, with tattooed bodies, are by nature short and vile. . . A7 
They are not steeped in the rituals and music, nor can they be reformed by laws and insti- 
tutions. ... You have been submerged in this depraved tradition and have never been 
steeped in cultural refinement. ... Our Wei received Heaven's appointment and its holy 
maps... . Our statutes for improving customs follow in the footsteps of the Five Emperors, 
and the grandeur of our rituals, music, and institutions towers over that of the hundred 
kings who preceded us. 18 


When Chen Qingzhi said that Northern Wei was still known as "one of the five 
barbarian tribes" he was, of course, referring to racial identity. Here, however, 
Yang Yuanshen does not base his rebuttal upon the issue of race. His argument, 
in other words, differs from that made in the opening chapter of Tbe Wei Dynasty 
History, that the Northern Wei people were descendants of the Yellow Emperor's 
"youngest son"? Instead, Yang praises the North and denigrates the South on 
the basis of their rites, music, and cultural traditions. When he refers to North- 
ern. Wei's statutes for "improving the customs" of its people, he means that the 
Northern Wei has utilized Chinese culture to transform its barbarian heritage, 
thus it has taken over the dynastic legitimacy and is not a mere pretender. T'his is 
precisely the reasoning that Liu Zhiji (661—721) took exception to when he criti- 
cized The Wei Dynasty History for “equating Sanggian (where the Northern Wei 
arose) with the Zhou and Han dynasties, and viewing Jiankang (the Southern 
Dynasties capital) as a southern barbarian state." 

Actually, Yang Yuanshen's idea had a long history. The Gongyang Commentary 
says, "In this entry the Classic does not give the barbarians precedence over the 
central realms, But then why does it neither give precedence to the central realms? 
Because the central realms are themselves recent barbarians.’*+ It means that the 
distinction between “Chinese” and “barbarian” is not one of nation or race (ethnos) 
but rather one of culture (ethos). Yang Xiong's (53 B.c.-A.D. 18) Model Sayings ex- 
presses the concept even more sharply and unmistakably: “Those people who are 
governed by the five principles of virtuous conduct, who are nourished by the 
seven products (the five grains, mulberry, and hemp), and who reside in the cen- 
ter of the empire are the people of the ‘central realm.’ . . . In ruling the empire, the 
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sage uses the rites and music to establish limits. Without these, the people are 
wild birds. If different methods are used, the people become foxes.”” In other 
words, Yang Yuanshen might have said that since the South “is not steeped in the 
rites and music,” its people are “wild birds” or “foxes.” How could they ever be 
compared to the people of Northern Wei, whose “rituals, music, and institu- 
tions” are so “grand”? Yet, there were those who though they used the same rea- 
soning still refused to recognize the Northern Wei as legitimate. See, for exam- 
ple, Huangfu Shi's (ca. 777-830) essay on the legitimacy debate over the Eastern 
Jin (318-419) and Northern Wei: “What makes a people part of the ‘central realm’ 
is observance of the rituals and proprieties. What makes a people ‘barbarian’ is 
their lack of the same. How could the identification depend upon location? An- 
ciently, when the state of Qi adopted barbarian customs, it became barbarian.” If 
Confucius had taken up residence among the nine barbarian tribes of the east, 
they would no longer have been uncouth."^ Yang Yuanshen boasted about 
Northern Wei's rituals, music, and institutions, but Huangfu Shi looked down 
upon them as uncouth and unworthy, so that he dismisses the Northern Wei as 
“lacking” rituals and proprieties. Here we see that though the reality may remain 
the same, the name applied to it may convey praise or condemnation. 


Chen An's (ninth c) "On Having a Chinese Mind" says: 


In the first year of the Dazhong period (847), the lord of Fanyang, commander general of 
Daliang, obtained a Tajik, Li Yansheng, whom he recommended to the throne. The Em- 
peror ordered the officials to evaluate the man's ability, and in the following year he passed 
the jinshi examination. . . . Some people said, “So we are recruiting officials from among the 
barbarians. Is it that we Chinese are unworthy of distinction?" ... 

I responded, “Speaking about territory, there is, indeed, a division between Chinese 
and barbarian. But does the same distinction hold when speaking about a person’s outlook 
and values? There, the determination of Chinese or barbarian depends upon the person's 
mind. You make your judgment by investigating the tendencies of his mind, A person 
born in the central prefectures whose conduct violates the rituals and proprieties has a 
body that is Chinese but a mind that is barbarian. A person born in barbarian lands whose 
conduct conforms to the rituals and proprieties has a barbarian body but a mind that is 
Chinese. ... Li Yansheng has a mind that is Chinese, consequently we do not consider him 


barbarian simply because of where he was born.” 


Likewise, Cheng Yan’s (j.s. 894) “Proclamation on Internal Barbarians” says: 


People of the four barbarian tribes frequently pass through regions of several different lan- 
guages to arrive at our borders, so much do they admire the humaneness, loyalty, and trust- 
worthiness of the Chinese. Although they originate from foreign lands, because their minds 
harken toward China, I donot call them barbarians. On the other hand, among the people of 
China, there are often those who forcibly resist imperial guidance and who spurn the virtues 
of humaneness, loyalty, and trustworthiness. Although their origins are in China, because 
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they bury their minds among the barbarians, I do not call them Chinese. .. . In name they are 
Chinese but they make their minds barbarian, while others are barbarian in name but make 
their minds Chinese. ... They are barbarian in name but do not act like barbarians. They are 
thus preferableto some of those who are Chinese in name.” 


Both of these passages are but expansions upon the point made in The Gongyang 
Commentary and in Huangfu Shi's essay. 

Naturally, the “barbarian” conquerors of later ages all regularly used this ar- 
gument as a pretext for their rule of Chinese lands, the Manchus of the Qing dy- 
nasty taking it the furthest. To begin with, Hong Hao (1088-1155) records that 
once Emperor Daozong of the Khitan Liao dynasty ordered one of his Han min- 
isters to lecture on The Analects. When the minister reached the classic’s sentence, 
“The pole star commands the homage of the multitude of stars without leaving its 
place,” the emperor said, “T have heard that the land beneath the north star is ‘the 
central realm.’ Is it not precisely where we reside?" When the Han minister 
reached the entry about "barbarian tribes chat have their rulers," he did not dare 
to read it aloud.” But the emperor found fault with this, saying, “Our forefathers, 
the Xunyu and Xianyu tribes, had no rituals or laws. That is why they were called 
‘barbarians.’ But we have developed cultured ways, so that we are as balanced in 
our refinement as the Chinese. How could we take offense at that passage??? 
Yuwen Maozhao’s (thirteenth c.) Annals of the Great Jin Dynasty says, “Emperor 
Xizong (r. 1135-1148)... was able to compose poetry and do calligraphy, sing ele- 
gant songs and wear a scholar's robe, distinguish grades of tea, burn incense, and 
play chess and ivory draughts. He had, in other words, completely lost his former 
manner as a Jurchen. When he looked at the ministers who had, years before, 
helped his grandfather found the dynasty, he said, “Those ignorant barbarians! "?? 

Ma Zuchang (1279-1338), a Jurchen who served in the Yuan dynasty, wrote 
the following poem, the fifth in his series, “Drinking Wine”: 


My seventh-generation ancestors 

Raised horses west of Tao River (in modern Gansu), 

The sixth generation moved to Tian Mountain (near 
Huhehot, Inner Mongolia), 

Where garrison drums sounded day after day. 

Only when the Jin captured the upper Yellow River, 

Did my ancestors join the black-haired nation. 

Moistened by the Classics these hundred years, 

Our wings are wet, unlike the pelican on the dam.?! 

Anciently, after the Han dynasty established itself, 

In its second generation it employed Jin Ridi (a Xiongnu prince). 

Later, the ministers who helped to found the Tang, 

Had many Tibetans among their relatives. 


The sage's method in The Spring and Autumn Annals, 
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When feudal lords disrupted capping and bairpin rituals, 
Was to label “barbarian” those who chose barbarian ways, 
Every small infraction was reflected in his language. 

My own life has relied upon transformative powers, 
Tirelessly have I climbed the Confucian stairs. 

With documentary writings I seek to assist my age, 
Answering the brilliant commands of Straddler and Wall.” 


As for the Manchus, we have the following from the Qing official Li Guangdi 
(1642-1718): 


When I was an academician ofthe Grand Secretariat, one day the emperor (Kangxi) sud- 
denly asked, “What do you think of the Continuation of the Outline of the Comprehensive Mir- 
ror?”** I answered, “I have always disliked that book in the extreme. It is based upon the 
principles set forth in Zhu Xi's original Outline, by which whoever takes control of the em- 
pire is viewed as the legitimate ruler. The Qin and Sui dynasties were, in fact, completely 
bereft of the Way, yet it still confers legitimacy upon them. And how much worse is the 
case of the Yuan? Anciently, Shun was an eastern barbarian, and King Wen was a western 
barbarian. Their legitimacy was entirely a consequence of their virtue." I did not realize 
that my words were in agreement with the emperor's own view, so that subsequently I was 
promoted to be chancellor of the Hanlin Academy. Because of this incident, Xu Qianxue 
became intensely jealous of me and declared to the emperor, “That Li fellow overheard me 
expressing precisely this point of view and then falsely repeated it as his own,” 

Two entries in the Yongzheng emperor's Record of Distortion Dispelled by Right re- 
cord the emperor arguing that the Manchus are not “barbarian.’? This too ac- 
cords with Kangxi's view. 

Wang Shiduo (1802-1889) observed in his diary, “‘Barbarian’ is a term that the 
ancients applied for their own reasons when they had a grudge.” He goes on to 
review in great detail the doctrine that “inside the borders is the ‘central realm’ 
and outside are the ‘barbarians,’ as it has been used from the Spring and Autumn 
period down through the Qing dynasty,” and summarizes his findings with this 
statement: “Hence we see that people who fail to use the rites and proprieties may 
be called ‘barbarians’ even if they happen to live in the central realm, while those 
who use the rites and proprieties may, even if they are Englishman or Americans, 
avoid this label. This is because ‘barbarian’ is fundamentally a term of disparage- 
ment.” (C£ the critique of this view given by Li Shuchang [1837-1897]).^ This too 
is essentially the same idea that Yang Yuanshen had expressed centuries earlier. 

Mao Qiling’s (1623-1716) grave inscription for He Yian records that when the 
literary inquisition began, He Yi'an was arrested and interrogated. The officials 
picked out certain lines of his poetry and questioned him about them. “What did 
you mean by the Qing rong ZY, (‘barbarians’)2” the official asked. “The Qing army,” 
He Yi'an replied, "because it fights (also rong FX). The army is what ‘fights’ the en- 
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emy, as in The Book of Songs lines, ‘Put my six armies in order / To prepare my fight- 
ers (rong 2X.).?* Ours serve not only ‘to fight’ the barbarians of Xu, as in these lines, 
but ‘to fight’ King Xuan of Zhou (i.e., the Han opposition), who speaks these 
lines.” The official continued, “Then what did not you mean by yi R (‘barbarian’)?” 
He Yan replied, "It means ‘border peoples’ (also yi FẸ ). Anciently, Shun was one 
of the eastern border people, and King Wen was one of the western border people. 
Besides, in its other sense (‘barbarian’), yi is regularly used in contradistinction to 
Xia (‘Chinese’), At the present, our dynasty rules the entire Xia territory. Bril- 
liant is the glory of our Third Progenitor (the Kangxi emperor), who protects the 
central realm and soothes the border peoples on four sides. Who would dare to call 
us ‘border people?"?? Here, the pretexts we saw earlier used by “barbarians” and 
those who sought to flatter them have given way to an evasive tactic used by some- 
one who originally intended to repel the “barbarians.” One might say that He Yi'an 
is using the barbarians’ own arrows against them! 
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CS 
GIVING BOOKS 


TO THE BARBARIANS 


Those barbarians have the minds of beasts behind human faces. They are as vicious as 
wolves and as venomous as bees.... Their wicked plots threaten us every year and their 
depraved designs know no end. But now they bow their heads at our suburban gates, 
asking about our rites and ceremonial music. If we attract them to us with our written 
and civilian culture and give them copies of our books ..., then without our needing 
eight hundred officers or a hundred thousand troops, their armed incursions will come 
to a halt, and they will turn their halberds upside-down. If our classics cover their distant 
lands and our poetry and histories are transmitted northward to them, so that we regu- 
late their leader's deferential gestures and teach him to step forward ceremoniously with 
his elbows raised to either side, he will languish as if in shackles and be as fearful as if 
confronting a frozen river. Hesitating and milling about, he will be too encumbered to 
stay on the move. ... Thereafter, his people's awareness of local customs will deepen and 
their stubborn violence will slacken. Once this happens, their various tribes will be 
thrown into contention and their khan’s leadership endangered. Then we will be able to 
swallow them with a single military action. 
— Wang Rong (468-494), “Memorial Requesting to 
Give Books to the Barbarians” 


The strategy proposed here is the legacy of the so-called “five baits” as described 
by Jia Yi (201-169 s.c.) in his chapter on the Xiongnu in New Writings.’ Wang 
Rong's biography in The Southern Qi Dynasty History gives the background for 
this memorial: “The Northern Wei sent an emissary asking for our books. The 
court was against providing them, but then Wang Rong submitted this memo- 
rial. Emperor Wu of Qi said to Rong in response, ‘My opinion is no different 
than yours. ”? 

The idea that classics transmitted beyond the borders may function as “hal- 
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berds brandished inside a room" is one that influences the appointment of min- 
isters of “cultural exchange” even in modern times. Wang Rong believed that if 
the “barbarian” khan read these books and sought to learn about rituals and mu- 
sic, the tribes under him would be vexed. The tribesmen would become confused 
in their values, and the nation’s power would be diminished, all of which would be 
to his court's advantage. 

The “Account of the Turfan Nation” in The Old Tang Dynasty History records 
that the princess of Jincheng, who had been married to a Turfan leader, requested 
through an envoy that she be sent copies of The Book of Songs, The Book of Rites, and 
Selections of Refined Literature. Yu Xiulie submitted a memorial advising against it, 
saying, “The Western Barbarians are our nations’ enemies, and these books are 
our nation’s classics. . . . The classics contain eternal principles of social order, 
which must not be passed on to others... . If our enemies were to understand 
these books, they would know all about warfare." This is the exact opposite of 
Wang Rong's argument. Actually, The Zuo Commentary might be able to teach 
something about warfare, but the classics and literary works mentioned here 
could only weaken the distant tribes by introducing writing and civilized culture 
among them. 

In later times it was often said that "poetry, histories, and the classics" could, as 
Wang Rong maintained, cause people to become addicted to cultural pursuits 
and to neglect military preparedness. Chinese traditions could thus be used to 
transform the non-Chinese, weakening the mighty. In his second essay on "Re- 
sisting the Barbarians," Song Qi (998—1061) asserts that the Khitan "have no abil- 
ity” and included this as proof: “They aspire to adopt Chinese ways and fre- 
quently quote from the Songs and Documents, having stealthily heard something of 
Confucian rites and music.” 

In fact, the Jurchen Jin's attitude toward the Song dynasty was much like that 
of ancient Rome toward the Greeks, in that the Jurchens used military might to 
subjugate the Song as servants, but in cultural matters they treated the Song as 
masters and teachers,” Treaties with the North from Three Reigns (twelfth c.) says, 
“The Jin invaders searched for samples of Su Shi's and Huang Tingjian’s calligra- 
phy, together with ancient writings, and A Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Govern- 
ance.... When they went into the Directorate of Education looking for books, 
however, they rejected and cast aside any that contained the interpretations of 
Wang Anshi.”° Statements by Jin scholars themselves have a similar import. Zhao 
Bingwen (1159-1232) says, “The two Chengs, those philosophers from He- 
nan / Followed in the dust of early Confucians” and also, “The universal truth is 
correct and transcends partisanship / Our Way shines like the sun and moon.” 
Liu Qi’s (1203-1250) Return to Obscurity quotes this from the autobiography of 
Wang Yu, “On classical studies, he held that the explanations given by the Song 
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dynasty Confucians were the best." The same work also quotes Wang Ruoxu's 
statement: "In the past thousand years, Su Shi is number one." It is just that, as 
glimpsed in these passages, while the Jin scholars wanted to return to the Song- 
dynasty tradition of literary pursuits, exemplified by Su Shi, they looked upon the 
Song philosophical study of “principal,” associated with Wang Anshi and the 
Cheng brothers, as the cause of the dynasty's ruin. Yet the Jin minister Wan Yan- 
wei objected to this general enthusiasm for literary work, remarking to Emperor 
Shizong of the Jin, “Presently Your Majesty never speaks of warfare, and you keep 
men who talk about letters at your side day and night. . . . If crises develop on our 
borders, do you intend to send poets to handle them?” 

Subsequently, when the Mongols overran both the Jin and the Southern Song, 
some people did blame overreliance upon book learning. Du Ben’s (1276-1350) 
poem, “Weeping Bitterly,” says, “Heaven and Earth fell into rotten scholars’ 
hands / They sent empty words out to face [the invaders'] sweating horses.” To 
read five cartloads of books and to draw a five-picul bow, or to have sweating oxen 
pull carts full of books and to have sweating horses win battles, these are accom- 
plishments that are hard to combine. In Zbuangzi it is written, “Two boys, Zang 
and Gu, were together minding the flock, and both lost their sheep. When they 
were asked what happened, it turned out that Zang had brought a book to study 
and that Gu had been idling away the time tossing dice. The two boys had dis- 
similar occupations, but in losing their sheep there was nothingto choose between 
them." Losinga sheep is a small matter, but alarger lesson may be seen in it. 

Books may even be likened to beautiful women and used, like them, subver- 
sively. Yang Xiong's (53 B.c.—A.D. 18) Model Sayings observes, "Women have al- 
luring beauty, and so do books.” In that case, the harm caused by “promiscuous 
reading" may be as bad as being crazed with women or with hunting. Viewed in 
this light, the Southern Qi’s gift of poetry and histories to the Northern Wei, en- 
couraged by Wang Rong, resembled the ploy used in ancient times by the state of 
Yue, when it presented the beauty Xi Shi to the king of Wu to beguile him. The 
Lost Documents of Zhou says, “Beautiful boys overcome old men, and beautiful girls 
overcome remonstrating tongues. ... These are both ways of destroying an 
army." ? Kong Chao's commentary says, “The purpose of these strategies is to de- 
stroy an enemy state.” The same work elsewhere says, “Give them licentious mu- 
sic and bribe them with beautiful girls,” and the commentary explains, “It was to 
incite them to lose themselves in depravity.”"* But these sources do not mention 
the same utility of books! A Comprehensive Mirror records that right before Em- 
peror Yuan of the Liang (r. 555) was captured, he said, “We have read ten thou- 
sand books, yet still witness such a day as this. Burn them all!” 

It is said that when the Goths defeated Athens and overran the city, burning 
and plundering, they made a huge pile of all the books they could find in public 
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and private libraries, intending to consign them all to a single torch. But one of 
their strategists stopped them and would not let them start the fire, explaining 
that as long as the Greeks were addicted to the study of books, they would never apply them- 
selves to the exercise of arms. Western philosophers of former times likewise ob- 
served that after military might has been used to achieve peace, people have lei- 
sure time and devote chemselves to learning and literature, whereupon their valor 
and bravery are gradually dissipated by their books (Perché, avendo le buone e ordi- 
nate armi partorito vittorie, e le vittorie quiete, non si può la fortezza degli armati animi con 
pitt onesto ozio che con quello delle lettere, corrompere.)" Thus it is said that as Rome 
became more cultured, its valor and fierceness diminished, and that any nation 
that excels at warfare will have a populace that is rude and unlearned (Je trouve 
Rome plus vaillante avant qu'elle fust scavante. Les plus belliqueuses nations en nos jours 
sont les plus grossières et ignorantes); also, that France was able to vanquish the two 
Italian states without bloodying a sword (san tirer l'épée du fourreau) because the 
rulers and noblemen of Italy sought to outdo each other in learning and did not 
prize bravery or daring (les princes et la noblesse d'Italie s'amusoient plus à se rendre inge- 
nieux et scavants que vigoureux et guerriers)? These statements all match the gist of 
Wan Yanwei's quip about using poets to quell border crises. 
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CS 
THE SAGE DOES 


NOT EXPERIENCE EMOTION 


He Yan maintained that the sage does not experience pleasure or anger, grief or joy. . . . 
Wang Bi's (226-249) position was different. He said that what is superior about a sage is 
his daemonic insight, but what he has in common with other men is the five emotions. 
The sage's daemonic insight is superior, therefore he is able to achieve moderation and 
harmony, and to comprehend Nothing; his five emotions are those of other men, therefore 
his response to things does not lack grief or joy. It is just that he responds to things without 
being encumbered by them. 


— He Shao (d. 301), “Biography of Wang Bi" 


We may compare the challenge that Fu Xuan (217-278) puts to Wang Li in Fuzi, 
"You say that the sage has no joy. Then why are you so joyful?"! Or the exchange 
in Tales of the World: “The monk Sengyi asked Wang Xiu (ca. 335-358), ‘Does the 
sage have emotions? Wang replied, ‘He does not’”? As we might infer from 
these, the general idea that the sage does not have emotions had already become a 
commonplace by the third century. 

In his Reading Notes from the Eastern Academy, Chen Li (1810-1882) quotes this 
statement from Cheng Hao (1032-1085): “The nature of the sage is to accord with 
the myriad events and have no emotions,” and comments that Cheng's “idea is 
quite similar to Wang Bi's.? In fact, Wang Bi's idea comes from the belief that 
the sage models himself on the movements of Heaven, which he combined with 
Zhuangzi's concept of not allowing the emotions to do injury to the mind.” Actu- 
ally, the essay in which Cheng Hao’s statement appears, “On Stilling the Nature,” 
is a derivative work that borrows haphazardly from these earlier writings. The 
same essay goes on to proclaim, “With no mind and no emotions, inner and outer 
are both forgotten.” Such words are truly an instance of taking Daoist views and 
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inserting them into Confucian discourse. All of this escaped Chen Li, who did 
not consider the matter thoroughly enough. 

The idea that Heaven and Earth “bestir the myriad things but do not share the 
apprehensions of the sage,” has been treated in an earlier essay and need not be dis- 
cussed again here.” The notion that Wang Bi expresses, that the sage himself does 
not experience profound emotions, was first broached in Zhuangzi, which says, 
“There were surely some [of Old Dan’s mourners] who were saying what they had 
no urge to say, and were wailing when they had no urge to wail. This is to hide from 
Heaven, exaggerating the emotions, and to forget the gift that we received; of old it 
was called "che punishment of hiding from Heaven." In coming when he did, the 
Master was on time; in departing when he did, the Master was on course. Be con- 
tent with the time and settled on the course, and grief and joy cannot find a way 
in?” Guo Xiang's (d. 312) commentary explains, “To be too deeply moved by 
things, to fail to stop at what is proper, this is to hide from Heaven. Once you rush 
anxiously into the domain of worry and joy, though the cudgel may not fall upon 
the body, the nature has already become a prisoner. How could this not be a pun- 
ishment?" The dialogue ascribed to Confucius and Yan Hui elsewhere in Zhuangzi 
elaborates even more clearly upon the idea of not letting grief or joy find a way in: 
“Yan Hui said, ‘Mengsun Cai wailed when his mother died but did not shed a tear; 
in his inward heart he did not suffer; and conducting the funeral he did not grieve. 
He had these three failings, and yet he is renowned as the best of mourners in the 
entire state of Lu... .' Confucius explained, . .. Convulsions to his body do not in- 
jure his mind, and though something may alarm his spirit, he does not suffer death 
from the emotions. Mengsun alone has woken up. When another man wails, he 
wails too (i.e., doing what is proper but not deeply grieving on bis own). ^? 

A passage in The Analects projects a different image of Confucius, one that di- 
vided the commentators according to their time. The passage reads, “When Yan 
Hui died, the Master wailed without restraint.”? The Han-dynasty commenta- 
tors Ma Rong (79-166) and Kong Anguo (2nd c. s.c.) faulted Confucius for hav- 
ing “grieved excessively." Huang Kan (488-545), however, says this (using lan- 
guage taken from Zhuangzi): “When another man wails, he wails too. When 
another man has no restraint, he also has no restraint. In fact, those who have no 
emotions change in accord with their surroundings.” Huang also quotes Miu Xie: 
“The sage fundamentally has no grief or joy, but he is able to have manifestations 
of grief and joy. He never experiences these emotions to excess." Wang Bi's 
views on the passage are reflected in a remark with which he taunted Xun Rong, 
"Yan Hui's great capacity was something that Confucius identified with and ad- 
mired. Yet Confucius could not help but be joyful when he met Yan Hui and sor- 
rowful when he lost him. I have always thought less of the Master on account of 
this, seeing that he could not subordinate his emotions to reason." From this, it 
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is clear that Wang Bi shared the view of the Han-dynasty Confucians that the 
Master's lack of restraint upon Yan Huf's death was indeed excessive. But the 
somewhat later commentators, such as Huang Kan, encouraged as they were by 
the vogue of Neo-Daoism, interpreted The Analects in the light of Zhuangzi’s par- 
ables and thus transformed “excessive grief” into the doctrine of “responding to 
things without being encumbered by them." (As for Wang Bi's idea of being un- 
able to "subordinate his emotions to reason," it is similar to what Xie Lingyun 
says in his poem written at the tomb of the prince of Luling: "My reason is moved 
as my strong emotions shake me/Surely these are not the methods of wis- 
dom.")? 

A passage in The Book of Rites also occasioned the sort of disagreement that 
epitomized divergent views about the emotions: the "Tan Gong" chapter says 
that when Yuan Rang's mother died he climbed up on the coffin and sang “Wild 
Cat's Head.”* Kong Yingda (574-648) quotes Huang Kan's explanation that 
"Yuan Rang was the highest order of sage. Some say he was a man who roams be- 
yond the guidelines." Kong then proceeds to condemn Huang's opinion for "not 
only doing harm to ethics, but also misleading students. His interpretation must 
not be used.”” Kong did not realize that Huang Kan was looking at Yuan Rang 
from a Daoist viewpoint. For Yuan Rang to climb up on his mother's coffin and 
sing a song was just like what Meng Zifan and Master Qinzhang are said to have 
done in Zbuangzi upon the death of Master Sanghu: they "strummed a zither and 
sang together," they "sang with the corpse right there at their feet." Yuan Rang's 
behavior also resembles the story of how Zhuangzi himself was found “squatting 
with his knees out, drumming on a pot and singing" when his wife died.!5 It is no 
surprise, then, that at the mention of Yuan Rang in The Analects, Huang Kan has 
similar praise for him, observing, "Rang was the type of sage who roams beyond 
the guidelines . . . , while Confucius was the type of sage who lives inside the 
guidelines," appropriating language put in the mouth of Confucius in Zhuangzi”? 
Actually, even before Huang Kan, Sun Chu (d. 282) had written this in his “Ap- 
preciation of Yuan Rang”: “How resolute was Rang! He obliterated the teachings 
of the rites. He befriended Confucius while partaking of the Stimuli and accord- 
ing with the Mysteries. Sages considered him good, but ordinary men laughed at 
him. He alone was at home in the outer realms. Who could ever fathom his mar- 
velousness?”!® We may see that a Daoist view of Yuan Rang was hardly new with 
Huang Kan. 

The same chapter of The Book of Rites also says that when Ji Wuzi died, “Zeng 
Dian leaned against his gate and wailed [perfunctorily]."? Zheng Xuan’s com- 
mentary explains that Zeng did this to show that he did not join in with the other 
mourners. Kong Yingda further explains, "He did it to show that he did not join 
with Wuzi, and therefore he had no true grief." This makes Zeng Dian sound like 
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Mengsun Cai, who wailed whenever another man wailed. Zeng Dian must have 
been an unrestrained man, and was of a different sort from Confucius’s disciples. 

The Confucian attitude is represented by The Doctrine of the Mean, which says 
that when pleasure, anger, grief, and joy “are aroused but remain in moderation 
the emotion is called ‘harmonious.’”” In his essay “In Praise of Something,” Pei 
Wei (267-300) wrote, “Fulsome desires ought to be diminished, but they need 
not be eliminated entirely; excessive expenditures ought to be moderated, but it 
does not mean you should value nothing.” In "On the Lives of the Sages,” Liu 
Zihui (1101-1147) wrote, “The Doctrine of the Mean does not teach the extinction of 
all emotion. A man who is good at nurturing his nature will not be engulfed by his 
emotions, but he will not extinguish them either. He is not carried away by plea- 
sure, anger, grief, or joy, yet he does not do away with these feelings. Neither 
joining with them completely nor taking leave of them completely, he strikes a 
perfect balance." 

To have grief and joy but not to allow the emotions to become excessive, this is 
the Confucian teaching. To have grief and joy but not to be really moved by them, 
this is the Daoist doctrine. What is displayed in the former case is a true emotion 
that is to be kept in moderation. What is displayed in the latter case is a superfi- 
cial experience that allows the man to remain at peace with his times as he re- 
sponds to things. Wang Bi's doctrine of "responding to things without being en- 
cumbered by them" may seem like Liu Zihuis notion of "not extinguishing 
emotion, but not being engulfed by it either." Yet, actually, Wang emphasizes 
"comprehending Nothing," while Liu speaks of "not doing away" with the emo- 
tions. After all, "valuing Nothing” and "praising Something" are fundamentally 
opposed philosophies. By asserting, as we have seen, that the views of Wang Bi 
and Cheng Hao were "quite similar," Chen Li intended to use Cheng, the Neo- 
Confucian, to enhance the reputation of Wang, the Daoist. He did not realize 
that Cheng Hao’s doctrine of "according with events and having no emotions" 
had already been corrupted by heterodox ideas. It illustrates, in fact, that the 
Neo-Confucians sat side by side with their Daoist predecessors. 

To respond to things and accord with events so that grief and joy do not enter in, 
to suffer convulsions to the body but have no injury to the mind, these are ideas that 
ancient Western philosophers also earnestly propounded. As the Stoic master 
said, “I do not mean that you may not groan, but do not groan in spirit.” And again, “If some- 
one loses a son, you may offer your condolences, and you may join in with the family’s cries of 
wailing, but take heed that you do not also groan in your inner being.”” From this 
eventually developed the School of Apathy (apathiae sectatores), which taught peo- 
ple to cultivate a kind of numbness and torpor, as if always in a daze (in torpore igna- 
vae et quasi enervatae vitae consenescunt).”4 
To know pleasure, anger, grief, or joy but not to allow one's inner being to be 
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moved, this idea, when developed further, became the later Daoist doctrine of 
“participating in all activities, but never letting the mind be tainted by them." It 
is also what the Buddhists referred to as "not abandoning the corruptions but not 
associating with chem either,’ or “unenlightened men do away with the world 
but do not forget their own minds; sages forget their minds without doing away 
with the world." The Buddhist layman Vimalakirti is described this way in the 
sutra named for him: "Although he lived at home, he was free from attachment to 
the three realms of desire, form, and beyond form. He manifestly had a wife and 
children, but he always practiced pure conduct. He clearly had servants, but be 
took delight in isolation. . . . Although he ate and drank, it was the joys of medita- 
tion that he savored. In his livelihood and worldly associations, although he 
sometimes realized profit or advantage, it did not please him.” Such passages 
may be considered later elaborations upon Wang Bi's idea of "responding to 
things without being encumbered by them." 
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C5 


MARRIAGE AND FATE 


Man may be capable of "enlarging the Way," as Confucius said, but what can be do about 
fate? How great indeed may be the love of wife for husband [ifit is so fated]! A ruler will not be 
able to wrest away his minister’s loving wife, nor a father his son's loving wife, not to mention 
a man of even lower standing. Nevertheless, even if a husband and wife are happily united, 
they may still be unable to produce a son. Or even ifthey do produce one, they cannot ensure 
that hewilllive to maturity. All of this too is entirely a matter of fate! 
—Sima Qian, Records of the Grand Historian 
(from "Biographies of Empresses") 


In the midst of his remarks upon marriage between husband and wife, Sima Qian 
suddenly refers to the august mysteries of human nature and destiny or fate (ming 
fi). It may seem that he is treating a small subject in a grandiose manner and in- 
flating his language, like trying to change the course of West River merely to res- 
cue a perch caught in a carriage rut.’ That is why Wang Ruoxu (1174-1243) criti- 
cized this passage, saying, “How is it worth talking about, this issue of whether or 
not a man meets up with a good wife?” Wang did not understand that it was pre- 
cisely by his comments on this matter that Sima Qian showed the depth of his 
experience and the sharpness of his perception of human affairs. 

In fact, finding the right match in marriage is often a matter of chance or luck, 
which no knowledge or power can control. On top of that, when a marriage is 
determined by parental command or the promises of matchmakers, it becomes 
even more of a wild stab in the dark. The image presented in Chapter 23 of Journey 
to the West is most appropriate: Pigsy covers his face with a large handkerchief and 
grabs out blindly at the four sisters, hoping to “determine his fated marriage” by 
bumping into one of them? In Chapters 9 and 93 of the same novel, where the 
throw of an embroidered ball selects the groom, it is a matter of the hand acting 
deliberately on a choice already made by the eye and heart.* That is different from 
a happy marriage really made by accident, which is like a blind tortoise that swims 
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into a hole in a log floating by or the sightless boy who shoots a flying sparrow in 
the eye—chance encounters that nevertheless produce a perfect conjunction. 

A marriage may turn out to be either a happy pairingor an embittered coupling, 
and one never knows until after the two persons begin to share the same room. 
There is no explaining how it turns out, save to say that the marriage was deter- 
mined in some previous incarnation. Therefore, of all events in life, noneis so apt to 
cause men and women to speak of their "destiny," some bemoaning it and others 
exulting in it. Even men who live in palaces or who control the whole empire have 
sometimes been unable to force a happy match for themselves and have had to en- 
dure frustration. The histories tell of rulers who, though they were obsessed with 
acquiring beautiful wives, "searched the whole universe for years and never found 
one to their liking.” There are also examples of rulers who, if they only had an heir, 
could have left the empire to him, but were “unable to produce a son." 

Thereareother potential pitfalls as well. It is recorded that Emperor Xiaowen of 
the Wei dynasty (1. 471-499) "usedtosayto histrusted advisors," 'hejealousdevices 
of wives are something that even a ruler cannot escape. How much worse it must be 
forcommoners! Similarly, itis told chat Emperor WenoftheSui dynasty "heaved 
a great sigh and said, Tam the Son of Heaven, yet Iam not free to do as I choose [be- 
causeofmy wife). "s Oneof Zhu Yizun’s (1629-1709) "Untitled" love poems says, 


Herd Boy is married to Weaving Maid, 
Archer Yi had Heng'e for a wife. 

Even the gods have unlucky fates, 

Why should we weep over our marriages?" 


In Heaven as on earth, che laments are deep-seated. We see, then, that it was not 
far-fetched at all for Sima Qian to broach the subject of fate in the course of dis- 
cussing marriage. 

Among former scholars, only Gong Zizhen (1792-1841) understood this 
point. In “Respecting Fate,” he wrote, “The Book of Songs speaks of fate repeatedly, 
and always it does so in the context of a proposed marriage or relations between 
lovers. ... Sima Qian took this a step further. In his introduction to the biogra- 
phies of empresses and their families, he mentions fate four separate times, and 
each evokes a feeling of utter helplessness.” Yet Gong goes on to identify the 
Buddhist doctrines of “karmic causation” and “prior existences” as the real deter- 
minants of peoples’ fortunes in marriage, adding, “What a pity it is that the poets 
of The Book of Songs and Sima Qian had not heard of these concepts.” Gong Zi- 
zhen means that Sima Qian did not fully fathom the matter after all. 

Actually, “karmic causation” and “prior existences” are, in this context, nothing 
more than ingenious phrases that circumvent the issue. As a moment's reflection 
will show, they are but decorous names for what one cannot control or euphemisms 
for that which lies beyond human understanding. Applied to the subject at hand, 
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there is little difference between such Buddhist notions and the pre-Buddhist idea 
of "fate." A writer as early as Gu Yuan (fifth c.), in his essay “On Inviolable Fate,” 
observed that “the doctrines transmitted from India... express valid notions in a 
crude form."? Likewise, Xu Ling (507-583) said, “What Buddhist scriptures refer 
to as ‘karma’ is what non-Buddhist writings call ‘fate; ”™! These men already per- 
ceived that the Chinese and Sanskrit words, “fate” and “karma,” were, in effect, dif- 
ferent terms for the same idea. 

In recent times in the West, men and women have chosen spouses by their 
own free will. Yet there too there have been, and continue to be, complaints about 
ill-fated matches. In the Homeric epics it is frequently said that the gods deter- 
mine people's destiny and select their spouses for them.” Shakespeare also re- 
peatedly observes that marriage is a matter of fate (Hanging or wiving comes or goes 
by destiny). Milton himself once expelled a wife, and he spoke with particular 
angst on this issue in his poem (saying that a man may well marry such a woman 
as some misfortune brings bim).'^ Many countries have proverbs saying that marriage 
is arranged by Heaven or that selecting a spouse is like picking lots (Eben werden in 
Himmel geschlossen; Marriage is a lottery). It could hardly be an accident that there 
are more of these sayings than could ever be cited bere. 
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RIVALRY BETWEEN 


SHAMANS AND DOCTORS 


After chronicling the life of the renowned doctor Bianque (ath c. s.c.), Sima 
Qian adds his own interpretive remarks, in which he lists six reasons that sickness 
goes uncured. The sixth is “believing in shamans and not in doctors.”! Originally, 
it was the shaman (wu AA) that functioned in early society as “doctor.” The Gong- 
yang Commentary refers to “the sacrifice performed by the shaman of Zhong,” and 
He Xiu (129-182) explains, “A shaman is one who serves ghosts and daemons 
with prayers for deliverance to heal sickness and ask for blessings.”* The Spring and 
Autumn Annals of Mr. Lü gives a list of the twenty officials that the ancient sage 
used to bring order to the world, and this list includes a “shaman Peng who prac- 
ticed medicine.” The fact is, medicine derived from shamanism, and shamans 
originally practiced medicine. That is why in the “sayings of the southerners,” 
quoted in The Analects, shaman and doctor are mentioned together.’ 

Even after medicine came into existence as a separate field, it did not com- 
pletely replace shamanism and was still frequently used in tandem with it. As for 
Confucius’ own health, there was the time that Kang Zi gave him medicine and 
also the time that Zilu asked to say a prayer on his behalf? In Liezi, when Ji Liang 
fell ill, Yang Zhu sang a song, asking, "Doctor? Shaman? How could they under- 
stand?”° A Pact for Threefold Unity (second c.) says, “Even if Bianque used his nee- 
dles and shaman Xian beat his drums, how could they ever revive him?” Under 
the symbol for constancy, The Classic of Great Mystery (first c.) says, “Recognizing 
the sickness as a sickness, the shaman and doctor do not fail.” Under the symbol 
for loss, it says, “A sickness is treated with medicine, Then the shaman pours a li- 
bation to the daemons.”® The Later Han Dynasty History records that Xu Yang 
"changed his name and became a shaman-doctor.”” Mei Sheng's (d. 140 s.c.) 
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“Seven Stimuli,” in telling of the illness of the heir apparent of Chu, says, “Even if 
you had Bianque treat the illness and shaman Xian treat the external influences, 
what good would it do?"? Yan Yanzhi (384—456), in describing Tao Qian’s dys- 
pepsia, wrote, “He would not take medicinal herbs or turn to prayers and suppli- 
cations.”"* According to the “Treatise on the Bureaucracy” in The Old Tang Dy- 
nasty History, in the Palace Medical Service, aside from the twelve officials in 
charge of herbal medicine and the four doctors, there were also four masters of 
exorcism, and in the Imperial Medical Office there was one erudite for exorcism, 
two masters of exorcism, eight spell-chanters, and ten student spell-chanters, all 
of whom were charged with “driving away evil demons that cause harm."? In his 
“Exorcising the Malaria Ghost,” Han Yu refers in turn to doctors, cauterists, 
spell-chanters, and masters of amulets, each of which has his use.” Thus, it is evi- 
dent that from early times through the middle period, it was customary for sha- 
mans and doctors to be jointly employed. 

Frequently, however, this coordinate use of the two methods gave way to 
competition between them, Perceiving the younger discipline as a threat to its 
own. stature, shamanism sometimes went to the extreme of trying to pre-empt 
medicine's role and replace it altogether. Many sources attest to this hostility or 
competition. Lu Jia's (ca. 228-140 B.c.) New Discussions reports that when Bianque 
traveled to the state of Wei, there was a sick man there who was on the point of 
death, and Bianque went to treat him. The sick man’s father said, “You have no 
cure for this,” and had a shaman seek divine blessings instead. Facing Bianque, the 
shaman performed his incantation, but the sick man died anyway. (Bianque's 
biography in Records of the Grand Historian does not record this incident.) Wang 
Fu's (b. ca. 76 A.D.) Discourse of the Hidden Man says, “There are sick person's 
households... that reject doctors and medicine and try to supplicate the daemons 
instead, so that in the end the sick person dies. The family members do not even 
realize that they have been deceived by the shaman and express regret that they 
waited too long to enlist the shaman's help." The Master Who Embraces Simplicity 
(fourth c.) likewise refers to people who “do not seek the cures available through 
herbal drugs or acupuncture, and give themselves instead to the delusions of 
prayers and incantations, If by chance the sick person recovers they say the dae- 
mons gave them this favor, and if he dies they say the ghost simply would not re- 
lease him."6 Lu Guimeng's (d. ca. 881) poem says: 


Many in the south worship ghosts, 

Male and female shamans fill theland from Ou to Yue. 
The sweet words on their lips are fiendish lies, 

They promise reward and punishment to suit their whims. 
Good doctors, meanwhile, have no patients, 


Medicine shops may as well not exist." 
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Gong Dingchen (1010-1086) observes, “In the regions of Ba and Chu, the com- 
mon people put their trust in shamans and ghosts. ... When epidemics break out 
the people all say . . . that doctors and medicine cannot help. They pray to dae- 
mons and ghosts incessantly. . . . Because of this, eventually eighty or ninety per- 
cent of the sick people die. . . . The source of the problem is simply that shamans 
are better than the doctors there." Zeng Minxing (d. 1175) notes that in the 
Jiangxi and Guangnan regions the people are devoted to shamans and revere 
ghosts, so that ^when they fall ill they never go near medicine"; it means that dis- 
pensers of medicine had no one come to them,” Xiao Lideng (j.s. 1250) says, 
"Medicine and acupuncture needles are not found in the peddlers’ boxes / All the 
money goes to shamans for exorcisms." Ánd again: 


The medicines of Guishan are not found in the market, 
Commoners slaughter animals to sacrifice to imaginary ghosts. 
Shamans take the meat to feed their wives and children, 

While doctors’ doorways are as chilly as water.?? 


In pre-modern times there was the so-called treatment of propitiating the 
cause, which attempted to cure illness chrough exorcisms. This was a form of 
"medicine" that was really shamanism. When I was young, it was still practiced, 
and I witnessed such "treatments" as that of driving nails through a rooster. In his 
biography of Bianque, written some two thousand years earlier, Sima Qian had 
made the point that shamanism and medicine are as incompatible as fire and ice, 
identifying shamanism as one of the main reasons that illness goes uncured, His 
perceptiveness stood alone in his time. 

There is yet another aspect to this competition and to the persistency of sha- 
manism. The Song Dynasty History reports that Zhou Liang (425-460) submitted 
a memorial of “forthright criticism" that said, “Because of the scarcity of knowl- 
edge about medicinal herbs and pulse detection, the people rely more and more 
upon ghosts, and they reject medicine altogether.” He requested that the court 
promote “the learning of the ancient doctors” in order to correct “the ignorant 
propitiation of daemons.”*! The sealed memorial that Guo Zushen (sixth c.) 
submitted, when he attempted to turn Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty away 
from Buddhism, says that “in treating sickness one should get rid of shamans and 
ghosts and follow the methods of the eminent doctors, Hua Tuo and Bianque,”” 
This echoes Zhou Liang's words. Yet the treatises on literature in The Han Dy- 
nasty History and The Sui Dynasty History refer repeatedly to “clumsy” and “stupid” 
doctors who work against the body's essentials and cause loss of life. Both trea- 
tises quote the popular saying, “To be sick and not get a doctor is no worse than 
getting an average doctor.”” Liu Kezhuang’s (1187-1269) “Inquiring about a 
Friend's Illness” says, "Doctors methods are inferior and the results unreliable, / 


The people in their ignorance beg the ghosts for pity. ^ The damage done by bad 
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doctors was no less than that done by fiendish shamans. The reason common 
people sought assistance from ghosts and deamons was that doctors and medicine 
killed people as viciously as tigers and wolves. If the people did not believe in 
doctors, it was largely because doctors were not worthy of their trust. 


Addendum:” Jie Xisi (1274-1344) notes: 


The commoners of the Chu region believe in shamans and not in doctors. ... Without any 
thought for how long a cure may take or how serious the illness might be, if medicine does 
not have the desired effect the moment it enters the mouth, they reject it altogether. Then 
they go find a shaman, and even after he tries to cure the patient ten times without success, 
the family does not regret employing him and blames itself for not doing so sooner. When 
the family has exhausted its resources to pay the shaman and the patient dies anyway, they 
assign the responsibility this way: “The death was caused by the doctor's initial mistreat- 
ment and our delay in getting the shaman.” Never do they have a single word of blame for 
the shaman. In fact, success is always credited to the shaman and failure always blamed 
upon the doctor. Whether or not the patient is cured, the shaman receives the larger pay- 
ment and the doctor gets the smaller one. Consequently, doctors who are eager to maxi- 
mize their profits and win people's trust deliberately feign some sign of an evil spirit or de- 
mon in the course of administering their treatment.” 

Doctors were distrusted so much that they had to affect the manner of shamans 
to practice their profession. Of all the references I have seen in pre-modern 


sources to the inferior position of doctors to shamans, none is as incisive as this. 
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C3 


MONKS AND LICE 


In the story named for him in Marvel Tales of the Taiping Period, the monk Hui- 
xiang (fifth c.) calls out in his sleep at night, asking to be rescued. Upon awaking, 
he explains, “A crowd was around me and had bound my hands and feet. They 
were beating me with whips and clubs, saying, Why do you crush lice between 
your teeth? If you don't stop, well put you between two mountains and have you 
crushed like them." The story "Monk Wuwei" in the same collection says, 
"Suddenly in the middle of the night Vinaya Master Daoxuan (596-667) caught a 
louse and was about to throw it against the ground. Wuwei, who was balf drunk, 
called out, ‘Master! Master! Are you going to kill a Son of Buddha? ^ This inci- 
dent is also found in the biography of Wuwei in Zannings Lives of Eminent 
Monks? Daoxuan's biography in the same work gives this version of the incident: 
"Daoxuan caught a louse and wrapped it in cotton cloth and threw it to the 
ground. Wuwei said, Tt is still the sound of a sentient being getting struck against 
the ground,’ "^ Tt is interesting to see that Daoxuan's own Lives of Eminent Monks 
records the following about Huicheng: “There was a Vinaya Master Chang... 
who once slept in the same room with Huicheng. In the middle of the night 
Chang flicked a louse off onto the ground. ... At daybreak, when he was about to 
leave, Huicheng said to him, ‘Last night an almsgiver was made to suffer in the 
cold.’ Chang was ashamed and observed the prohibition strictly thereafter.” 
Could it be that Daoxuan recorded this to convey a warning, yet he himself, as 
seen in the stories about him, trod the same path of error? 

Buddhists in their compassion prohibit the killing of any living thing, That is 
why Wang Jian's (ca. 751-ca. 830) poem addressed to a monk of Jiu Mountain says, 
“You rescue the wounded goose on the hunter's arrow / And save the fish wriggling 
onthe hook and rod.” Su Shi's poem about the monk Shouqin says, 


He draws the blind to attract young swallows, 
Punctures the paper window to let the foolish fly escape. 
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He leaves rice out for the mice, 


Avoids lighting the lamp, pitying the moths.” 


But such lines fail to mention that the Buddhists’ commiseration for living 
things extended even to vegetation, as shown by this passage from The Sutra on 
Pervasiveness, translated by An Shigao (fl. 148-170): “When the Buddha walked, 
he kept his feet four inches from the ground. There were three causes for this: to 
show that there were ants and insects on the ground, to show that there was grass 
growing on the ground, and to display his divine foot,” The work on monastic 
regulations by Zhiyuan of the Tang dynasty says, “By straining our water and 
covering our lamps, we often save sentient creatures. Once the grass begins to 
grow each year, do not go down the steps to walk about.” Zhiyuan’s own note on 
the passage explains that “sentient creatures” designates all living things. The wa- 
ter is strained to free bugs caught in it and lamps are covered to save moths, A 
poem by the early Qing dynasty monk Cangxue says, “Outside the door grass 
grows everywhere / Where could I go without harming the living?" 

Even the biting done by bugs like lice and mosquitoes that prey on humans is 
included in the scope of things that the Buddhist pities and protects. Huijiao’s 
Lives of Eminent Monks says this of Daofa (d. 474): "He would save a portion of 
whatever food he received from begging to leave for insects and birds. Every eve- 
ning he would take off his shirt and sit with his skin exposed to feed mosquitoes 
and gadflies.” The biography of Fagong (d. ca. 465) in the same work says that 
he would “take a tattered robe and collect fleas and lice inside it. Then he would 
put it on to feed them." Daoxuan's Eminent Monks records this of Daoyue (sev- 
enth c.): "Although his tattered robe had absolutely no fleas or lice (because of his 
purity), from time to time he would circulate chrough the town begging for lice to 
raise so that they would not be killed."? Yu Chunxi's (j.s. 1583) biography of the 
Patriarch of Lotus Pond notes that he “raised lice in a tube of cotton cloth." 

The influence of the Buddhist doctrine shows itself in the conduct and writings 
of literati as well. For example, the chapter on filial sons in The Southern Qi Dynasty 
History records that thelayman Jiang Mi “was humane by nature and scrupulous in 
his conduct. When his clothes were worn out and discarded, he feared that che lice 
in them would starve to death. So he recovered the lice and put them inside his new 
garment.” Later in the biography, we read that Jiang Mi went to ask Reverend 
Zhigong about the fate of the prince he served. With such sympathy as he had 
shown for lice, Jiang could have apprenticed himselfto this Buddhist. Similarly, che 
"Confession" that Shen Yue (441-513) wrote is nothing less than the self- 
admonishment of a "devotee of purity" who has taken the tonsure. It includes this 
passage, “When Ilie down to sleep in the summer months, mosquitoes bite me. My 
hand slaps at them, reacting to the annoyance in my mind. Those that I destroy 
each year must number fully ten thousand." Lu You's (1125-1210) poem, “Self 
Warning,” says, “Slapping mosquitoes violates the prohibition against killing, / 
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Drawing water activates a mind filled with tricks.” Another of his poems says, “My 
mind-examining willbelikethe morning untanglingofhair, / Desistingfrom killing 
can start with the mosquitoes at night."? Fan Chengda's (1126-1193) poem says, 
“Picking lice triggers my innate instinct. / We drive away mosquitoes that we may 
live in peace.” In the first line here, Fan was constrained by the tonal regulations, 
and so he substituted “innate” for “killing” (i.e., “killing instinct”), and produced a 
phrase that is at odds with the underlying meaning. Another poem in his collection, 
“Awaking,” says, “May the sword in my mind not be activated by a single mosquito.” 
This statesthe matter moreclearly.In hissonglyric, Zhu Dunru (1081-1159) wrote, 


Starving mosquitoes and hungry fleas give me no respite, 
All night long, when did I ever dream? 
But I did not shake the fan or flick them off, 


For wisdom knows that everything is unreal.”° 


But this, of course, is not the self-denial of compassion. It is the enlightened eye's in- 
sight into emptiness, which is an even higher level of attainment in Buddhist circles. 

Western religious figures such as Cardinal Bellarmine (1542-1621) would not 
pick lice off their persons, believing that since a little bug does not have an im- 
mortal soul, it should be allowed to eat its fill in this life. That brief contentment 
should not be begrudged it. In the source for Moliéres Tartuffe, the Italian com- 
edy Lo Ipocrito, the hero is overcome with guilt and remorse when he kills a flea.” 
A similar anecdote is told about the eighteenth-century English bibliophile Jo- 
seph Ritson, whose vegetarianism was compromised, he felt, when bugs were dis- 
covered in cheese he had been served. The father of the author of Little Women, 
Bronson Alcott, who embraced the teachings of Pythagoras, likewise imposed 
limits on how he might protect himself from flies (Self-defense might extend to waving 
a mosquito aside, but never to slaughter).” 

On the other hand, Bernard Shaw once quipped, "We do not know wbat the 
Buddhist does when he catches a flea that bas kept bim awake for an bour.”” Shaw had 
evidently not heard of the advanced understanding shown by the Buddhists cited 
here, and he must also have forgotten about the practices of some members of the 


Catholic clergy. 


Addenda: Certain sources suggest an aversion to the taking of life that was un- 
connected to Buddhism in early China. The School Sayings of Confucius (early Han 
dynasty) notes that “Gao Chai would not kill the youngest insect or break even a 
sprout.” The chapter on magicians in The Later Han Dynasty History says this 
about Zhe Xiang: “As a child he showed a humane character and would not kill 
insects or break a sprout. ... He was devoted to the teachings of the Yellow Em- 
peror and Laozi."9 The conduct of these men conformed fully with the Buddhist 
prohibition against doing injury to plants and insects. Consequently, Yan Zhitui 
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(531-591) observed, “Neither Gao Chai nor Zhe Xiang was familiar with Bud- 
dhist teachings, yet they both were able to abstain from killing. Such conduct is a 
natural consequence of the humane mind." 
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VEGETARIANS 


WITH IMPURE MINDS 


Nowadays, those who have left home to enter a monastery are still fond of eating fish and 
meat. They do so openly in front of intimate acquaintances, but when in the company of 
less familiar persons they do so covertly. . . . They put up with all manner of inconvenience 
to achieve their goal. Some hide what they are doing from their disciples, some hide it from 
their fellow students, some from lay persons, and some from the temple supervisor. Har- 
boring their vile intent, they will submit to any hardship to conceal what they are doing, all 
to win one chance to eat the forbidden food.... 

Monks today are fond of eating fish and meat. Some do not even feel ashamed when lay 
persons or disciples witness them doing so. Instead, they make excuses, such as "I bought 
this meat. I did not slaughter the animal myself. That is why I do not mind." 

— Emperor Wu of the Liang (r. 502-549), “On 
Abstaining from Wine and Meat" 


(Inote that the words "submit to any hardship to conceal what they are doing" are 
most discreet and indirect. In my native Wu dialect there is a saying that monks 
will cook meat in a chamber pot if they have to. That is what Emperor Wu 
means.) 

The prohibition against eating meat was a Buddhist requirement that was 
reinforced by imperial regulations. Still, it is hard indeed for the laws of man to 
subvert human nature. As Shide’s (seventh c.) poem says, “Monks who have re- 
nounced their families, I see, / Still crave wine and meat.” Or as is said about a 
Buddhist in Record of Pure Marvels (tenth c.), "Truly, he has achieved the samadhi 
of pork, lamb, chicken, and duck,” Even the strictest of prohibitions succeeded 
only in causing the monks who would otherwise have violated them “openly” to 
do so “covertly.” 
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This type of monk, of course, looked upon entering the monastery as em- 
barking on a career. Their service of the Buddha was in fact a means to a liveli- 
hood. They never intended to seek the dharma or endure the hardship of monas- 
tic vows. Consequently, those who indulged themselves “covertly” simply behaved 
like Li Kuiin The Water Margin, who “ate meat dishes when no one was looking. 
Unable to tolerate vegetarian meals, he would secretly buy a few pounds of beef to 
enjoy.” Those who indulged themselves “openly” behaved like Lu Zhishen in the 
same novel, who boasted, “I don’t avoid wine or meat. Give me dark or light 
wine—Im not choosy. Whether it's beef or dog meat, if it's there I'll eat it!”* 

Although the “rancid smells” to which these monks helped themselves might 
have ruined their religious purity, at least they were honest with themselves. They 
knew they were violating the prohibitions and did not practice self-delusion. A 
different case was that of the lay Buddhists who continued to live at home. These 
were the “pure and honest gentlemen,” who lingered in the marketplace before 
visiting the temples. Originally, the stricture against eating meat did not apply to 
them. Nevertheless, being mindful of the promise of rebirth in Paradise, they 
bound themselves with ropes voluntarily. Having developed a taste for meat, they 
also feared retribution for eating it. They proceeded, then, to concoct all manner 
of ingenious sophistries, as they tried to disguise what they were actually doing. 

Some of them denied that the meat they were eating really was meat. The 
Southern Qi Dynasty History, for example, records that He Yin embraced Bud- 
dhism and “said that he had stopped eating living things. He wondered if he could 
be permitted, nevertheless, to continue to eat clams, and he had his students pre- 
pare arguments on the question.” One of the students argued that mollusks and 
clams were as low or lower an order of thing as vegetables (having no eyes) or even 
tiles (having no odor). “Consequently, it is right to keep your kitchen well- 
stocked with them at all times.” 

Other of these gentlemen maintained that while there may be meat in the 
mouth, there was no meat in the mind. Ye Mengde (1077-1148) records that 
Zhang Dun (1035-1105) once invited the monk Jingduan, from the Wu region, 
for a meal. Naturally, Zhang Dun himself was not vegetarian and so “his atten- 
dants made the mistake of serving steamed buns filled with meat as one of the 
dishes. When these were placed before Jingduan, he ate them along with every- 
thing else. When this dish came to Zhang Dun he realized the mistake and 
scolded the attendants. Then he turned to Jingduan and asked him how he could 
be eating the steamed buns. Jingduan slowly withdrew a morsel from his mouth 
to examine it, exclaiming, “Is it a meat-filled bun I’ve been eating? I wondered why 
this dish was so tasty!” Ye Mengde adds admiringly, “This is a monk who truly 
lives by the prohibitions."? Ye Mengde means that Jingduan had achieved the in- 
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sight of treating all things as equal, In other words, Jingduan lived up to the ideal 
prescribed by the Third Patriarch, Sengcan, of “not choosing” and “neither taking 
nor rejecting.” In East Slope’s Dream by the Yuan dynasty playwright Wu Chang- 
ling, Su Shi is said to have encouraged the monk Foyin with these words, “The 
willow's shade in the stream did not obstruct the small boat from floating past. 
Buddhism sits within the heart, while wine and meat pass through the stomach. 
Go ahead and eat! What are you afraid o£" This may serve as a gloss upon Ye 
Mengde's comment. 

Tbe Old Tang Dynasty History records that Li Lingwen "had a table set lavishly 
with food. He raised a large variety of grain and grass-fed animals, and he person- 
ally supervised their slaughter. Since at the time Lingwen professed to believe in 
Buddhism, some sincere gentlemen criticized his conduct. Lingwen answered 
them this way: ‘How do these various domestic animals differ from fruits and 
vegetables? Why do you insist on “giving rise to distinctions”? Isn't that to depart 
far from the Way? ”* To thus treat all things as equal is, in such men's eyes, the 
same as observing the rules. Moreover, if a monk like Jingduan, who happened 
occasionally to violate the prohibitions, could be said to “truly live by them,” then 
it follows that Lingwen's complete disregard for them is an even better form of 
“truly living by them.” 

Another type of case, one even more absurd, is that of the Buddhist who fasts 
on vegetarian meals but strives, at the same time, to give his dishes all the savory 
flavors of ordinary cooking, He seeks to gratify the cravings of his mouth and 
belly even while observing the prohibitions. The Qing dynasty calligrapher Wang 
Wenzhi (1730-1802) was a Buddhist and rigorously adhered to the vegetarian 
diet. Zhao Yi wrote a poem teasing him about the way he observed this regula- 
tion, which says, 


Who would think vegetarian food 
could be so fancy, 

Adding a new level of refinement 
to the art of cooking. 

Fragrant mushrooms ate from the south, 
The mogu fungus from the north. 

Kohlrabi must be picked after autumn, 
Bamboo shoots before the spring. 

Sometimes he deliberately makes a dish 
look like pork or fish. 

The substance is dissimilar 
but the appearance deceives reality. 


eee Heese Se SH HHeHoeeesee HHHHD 
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He has always said 
eating meat is crude, 
Eating meat, I'm afraid, could never be 
this elaborate and wasteful. 
The name and reality do not match, 
he reverses the norm, 
Miraculously from the cold and frugal 
he produces extravagance and splendor. 
He resembles the widow who, 
though she does not remarry 
And seems modest and gentile, 
with plain and simple demeanor, 
Still, [know her mind 
is not necessarily pure. 
Beckon to her and she'll come 
right into the bedroom!” 


Is this merely poking fun? It is also intended as a corrective. Wang's vegetarian 
dishes that mimic the appearance of pork or fish are reminiscent of an earlier pas- 
sage in Sun Guangxian's (d. 968) Fragmentary Words from Northern Yunmeng. Sun 
writes about a certain Cui Anqian, who "believed in Buddhism. When he gov- 
erned Xichuan for three years, once he feasted the various officials chere. He used 
betel juice to color wheat gluten until it looked like pork shoulder or lamb shank. 
They could hardly be distinguished from the real thing.” 
Su Shi's “Song of Honey Wine” describes the same type of culinary ingenuity: 


Dried meat is dark lichens, 
Roasted meat is dark reeds. 
Smoked goose and duck 
are really calabash. 
He boils beans to make milk, 
uses its curd to make cheese. 
The myriad ingenious devices have always 
come from impoverished men 
Who search for substitutes to 
dissemble nature’s reality. 


Likewise, Lin Hongs (fl. 1241-1251) Pure Nutriments from a Mountain Dwelling lists 
"vegetarian steamed duck" and “imitation fried meat" among its many delicacies.” 
Finally, in Chapter 31 of The Unofficial History of Female Immortals, by Là Xiong (d. 


ca. 1722), Baoshi says, 
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Take those vegetables that our ruler likes: steam and mash the juicy ones, and fry the dry 
ones and grind them up. Then add vegetable oil, ferment of wine, clear honey, rose mal- 
lows, and aloes. Blend the mixtures together into agreeable flavors and then prepare them 
as imitation bear claw, camel hump, elephant nose, monkey lips, or other delicacies. Also, 
carve several double-sided wooden molds that clamp together and use them to shape the 
mixtures into little deer, little oxen, little lambs, chicken, geese, shrimp, and crabs. Set each 
form on its own plate, making one complete set of meat dishes at the banquet... ^ 


In Chapter 73 of Journey to the West, the Tang priest ventures into Cobweb Cave 
to begfora meal. The spider fiends there prepare "human flesh sautéed and fried in 
human lard until black enough to pass for fried wheat gluten. They also pan-fried 
some freshly gouged human brains which they cut up to look like pieces of bean 
curd. Two dishes of these they took out to set on the stone table" and urged the 
Tang monk to eat, saying, “Elder, these are vegetarian dishes."* Nowadays, when 
we regularly eat "vegetarian chicken," "vegetarian fish,” "vegetarian ham," and 
"vegetarian pork shoulder" we are simply reversing the spider fiends clever ruse, 
frying bean curd and wheat gluten to make semblances of pork, Jamb, chicken, and 
duck dishes. A Buddhist who craves such dishes will be hardpressed to avoid Zhao 
Yi's criticism that his “mind is not necessarily pure.” 

In sum, Emperor Wu's “On Abstaining from Wine and Meat,” with which we 
began, did not mention all of the tortured rationales and dissembling techniques 
used in later centuries by men who claimed to abstain from meat. These practices 
belong in a full account of the dietary regulation, such as that attempted by Yu 
Zhengxie (1775-1840). 

The ancient Greek king Nicomedes wanted to eat an anchovy when he hap- 
pened to be far away from the sea. “His cook took a fresh turnip and cut it in slices thin 
and long, shaping it just like the anchovy." The cook boiled and flavored it and pre- 
sented it to the king, whereupon the monarch’s craving was satisfied. ‘This is an 
example of a “vegetarian fish” in early Western writing. The same essay by Em- 
peror Wu quoted earlier goes on to observe, “Today there is also one type of fool 
who says, ‘I limit myself to eating fish, so in fact I'm not eating meat." What is 
meant of course is that eating fish should not be considered a violation of the pro- 
hibition against meat. This is like Roman Catholic fasting. Buddhist fasting re- 
quires complete vegetarianism. Denied meat, the Buddhist settles for fantasizing 
about fish. Catholic fasting permits the consumption of fish. Not satisfied with 
this, the Catholic fantasizes about meat. As the saying goes, “Capturing Long, he 
fixes his eyes on Shu’; thus are human desires hard to satisfy." 

An old Western joke tells of a Spanish bishop who was out traveling on a Fri- 
day, the day of fasting, and stopped for a meal at an inn, Since no fish were avail- 
able, the waiter brought two partridges, and the bishop asked him to cook them 
for his lunch. The waiter was stunned by the request, but the bishop laughed and 
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said, “I eat them as if they were fish.” As a priest, he explained, he regularly adminis- 
tered Holy Communion. “Which do you think is a greater miracle,” he asked the 
waiter, “to change bread into the body of Christ or partridge into fish”? There is also a 
travelogue that tells of a Turk who was taken prisoner by Italians and subse- 
quently was baptized and converted to Christianity. Later, his companions saw 
him eating meat on a day of fasting and rebuked him sharply for violating the 
prohibition. But he offered this argument in his own defense: “It is fish that I’m 
eating. ... Formerly, people led me into a church and sprinkled water on my head 
and told me, ‘Now you are a Christian.’ Today, I have done the same. I took this 
food, which you perceive as meat, sprinkled water on it and declared, You are a 
fish.’ That's why I can eat it." (Je vous assure que c'est du poisson. ... On m'a mené à 
L'Église, on Wa jetté un peu d'eau sur la tête et on m'a dit, tu es Chrétien. J'ai fait la méme 
chose, j'ai jetté un peu d'eau sur ce qui vous paroît de la viande et j'ai dit, tu es poisson. Voilà 
pourquoi j'en mange aujourd bui.) This sort of humorous treatment of Christian 
belief is widespread in Western literature, as also exemplified by the works of 
French fiction cited elsewhere in my essay on Dai Kui.” 


Notes 


source: Guanzhui bian 4:1376-1380. 
EPIGRAPH: Liang Wudi, “Duan jiurou wen," no. 1, Quan Liang wen 7.1b, correcting Qian's 
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17. Liang Wudi, “Duan jiurou wen," Quan Liang wen 7.4b—5a. 
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TEARS AT PARTINGS 


That is why people about to part clasp each other's arms affectionately, and urge the other 

to take care after they separate. When we parted, your display of love was like that of Zou 

Wen and Ji Jie, so that your eyelashes were soaked with tears. Yet I merely clasped my 
hands in a gesture and turned away, ashamed to act like a woman. 

— Wang Sengru (465-522), 

Letter to He Jiong 


The reference here to He Jiong's weeping is reminiscent of several lines in "Rhap- 
sody on Partings,” by Jiang Yan (444-505): “He pushes aside the jade-fretted lute, 
tears wet the carriage bars,” "When it is time to let go hands, they choke back tears,” 
“They weep as they say good-bye,” “Kin and companion are bathed in tears.” 

In his essay “On Wailing as a Ritual” Yu Zhengxie (1775-1840) examines the 
ritual use of “crying facilitators” in ancient funerals, and he observes, “According 
to the ritual prescriptions, one did not necessarily have to shed tears when cry- 
ing.” I would venture to add that crying was a propriety required not only at fu- 
nerals. It was also required at partings among the living, although as such it may 
not have been as universally observed or as ancient as crying at funerals. Further- 
more, if a person's crying at a parting did not include the shedding of tears, he was 
likely to be faulted for violating propriety. On this point the standards seem to 
have been even stricter than those for crying at funerals. 

The expectation that one must cry at partings seems to have become wide- 
spread only in Jin times (265-420). The narrative of an event that took place 
shortly earlier is revealing in this regard: 


Once when the king of Wei (Cao Cao, 155-220) set off on a campaign, his two sons, the 
crown prince and Zhi, the lord of Linzi, saw him offat the side of the road. Zhi proclaimed 
the virtue and merit of the mission with words that were elegant and decorous. 
Everyone fixed their eyes upon him, and the king himself was pleased with him. The crown 
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prince, by contrast, had asorrowful expression and seemed not to know what to do. Wu Zhi 
whispered in his ear, “The king is about to depart. It is permissible to shed tears.” When he 
said his farewell, the crown prince wept as he bowed. The king and his attendants sighed 
audibly, so moved were they by this display. Later, everyone said that the lord of Linzi's 
speech was excessively florid, while the genuine affection in his heart was insufficient. 


From this we may infer that at the end of the Han dynasty it was not yet custom- 
ary to cry at partings. That is why Wu Zhi's clever ploy was effective and caused 
the crown prince to outshine his younger brother. The Old Tang Dynasty History 
says, “When Emperor Tai (r. 627-649) decided to lead an attack upon the Ko- 
rean kingdom of Koguryó, he ordered the crown prince to stay behind and guard 
Dingzhou. Once a date had been set for the emperor's departure from Dingzhou, 
the crown prince cried sorrowfully for several days." Was this crown prince also 
heeding Wu Zhi's advice of long before? 

The failure to produce tears with one's crying has been variously criticized, 
explained, or even excused. Forest of Sayings (fourth c.) records the following: "A. 
man went to take leave of Master Xie. Xie shed tears but the other man showed 
no sign of emotion. Once he left, the attendants said, "That guest only showed 
“gloomy clouds.”’ Xie commented, ‘It was even less than “gloomy clouds.” It was 
"dry thunder.”’” “Gloomy clouds" is like what is recorded about Empress Lü in 
Records of the Grand Historian and The Han Dynasty History: “The empress cried but 
did not weep.”* Yan Shigu explains in his commentary that “weep” means to pro- 
duce tears.’ "Dry thunder" is like one of the "three kinds of crying" described in 
Chapter 25 of Tbe Water Margin: "Io make noise without producing tears is 
called ‘howling’ ...'dry howling” and what Monkey says in Chapter 39 of Journey 
to the West: “There are several types of crying, If the mouth makes noise but the 
eyes remain dry, that is called ‘howling,’”® 
Family Instructions of the Yan Clan (sixth c.) says: 


Separations occur frequently, whereas reunions are difficult to bring about. That is why 
the ancients assigned great importance to partings. Át farewell banquets in the South, one 
weeps when speaking of the imminent departure. There was, for example, the case of a 
prince who was the younger cousin of Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty. When the 
prince was leaving to take charge of Dong Prefecture, be bid farewell to the emperor. The 
emperor ... wept tears that covered his face, but the prince only showed “gloomy clouds" 
and then left, blushing with embarrassment. For this reason he was punished (by winds 
that would not let his boat depart). . . . Northern customs, by contrast, pay no regard to 
this convention. Standing at a crossroads, friends say good-bye with a merry laugh. 

There are, however, also people who, by nature, are not given to shedding tears. Their 
heart may be breaking but their eyes remain perfectly clear. This type of person should not 
be blamed for failing to weep at a departure.” 


A person who sheds no tears though the heart is afflicted is said to have “a soft 
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heart and stiff eyes." This is the terminology used in Zhu Shuzhen’s (fl. 1095—1131) 
couplet, "Although a woman's eyes are said to be soft, / Tears do not flow forth for 
no reason" and in the anonymous early Ming song, “I've always had stiff eyes, / 
Which don't show sadness before lovely scenery."? Classified Sayings (1136) quotes 
an account of Liu Xiaochuo’s farewell to Wang Yuanjing, when Yuanjing was de- 
parting on an official mission: “Xiaochuo wept, but Yuanjing had no tears. He 
apologized for this, saying, ‘Please don't hold it against me. After we separate, tears 
will stream down my face." He means that although at the moment he has no 
tears, later he is bound to weep, fulfilling the required response. When Wang Seng- 
ru parted from He Jiong, as we have seen earlier, Jiong wept but Sengru had “stiff 
eyes" and thus was in violation of the Southern custom. Moreover, unlike Wang 
Yuanjing, Sengru neglected even to excuse himself by promising to cry subse- 
quently. Thatis why he subsequently sought to justify his conduct ina letter. 

Despite the social convention of crying at partings described above, there was 
also a tradition of viewing tears shed by men as being “womanly” or even disin- 
genuous. Wang Sengru’s letter says, as we have seen, “your display of love was like 
that of Zou Wen and Ji Jie.... Yet I merely clasped my hands in a gesture and 
turned away, ashamed to act like a woman.” The allusion is to The Kong Family 
Masters (third c. .c.); 7 


Zigao traveled to Zhao, where among the retainers of the Lord of Pingyuan there were 
Zou Wen and Ji Jie, who befriended Zigao. When it was time for Zigao to return to Lu, . .. as 
he took his leave, Wen and Jie had tears all over their cheeks, but Zigao merely clasped his 
hands in a gesture. . . . Later, Zigao said, “At first I thought that these two were true men of 
stature. Today I see that they are just women." . . . His attendant asked, "Is there no good 
to be found in weeping?” Zigao replied, “Weeping has two uses. Men of great treachery use 
it to persuade others of their sincerity. Women and cowards use it to make a show of their 


affection." ? 


Similarly, A New Account of Tales of the World says, “When Zhou Shuzhi was ap- 
pointed prefect of Jingling, his older brothers, Zhou Hou and Zhongzhi, went to 
bid him farewell. Zhou Shuzhi cried and wept without stopping. Zhongzhi said in 
disgust, “This man acts for all the world like a woman. When he parts from some- 
body, he does nothing but yammer and blubber.’ Whereupon he removed himself 
and left.” Zhou Shuzhi knew that weeping was a propriety required at partings, 
but he did not realize that the same propriety, carried to extremes, could provoke 
disgust and enmity rather than affection. (Luo Yin's [833-909] poem, “Tears,” says, 
“Ever since the realm of Lu disappeared / It has either been treacherous men or 
women [who shed tears]" clearly also drawing upon The Kong Family Masters pas- 
sape.” Li Yu's [937-978] farewell to his younger brother, the prince of Deng, says, 
“Sorrowful tears and sweet words are the habitual manner of women and girls. I will 
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have none ofit.” The use of such language in a farewell composition is likewise a 
veiled allusion to The Kong Family Masters.) 

Crying and weeping were frequently used as a shortcut up the mountain of of- 
ficialdom, which is one reason they were so often viewed with suspicion. The ear- 
liest record of this occurs in the biography of Wang Mang in The Han Dynasty 
History. In the autumn of the fourth year of the Dihuang period (a.p. 23), Mang 
led his assembled ministers to the southern suburb to lift their eyes toward Heaven 
and cry aloud in an effort to suppress the national calamity. "Students and com- 
monets gathered in the morning and cried out until the evening. ... Those who 
showed extreme grief and those who could recite his Announcement to Heaven 
from memory were promoted as court attendants. Over five thousand men 
earned appointment this way." The Old Tang Dynasty History says, “Erudite Wei 
Chifen requested that Li Jifu be given the posthumous epithet ‘Respectful of 
Regulations.’ Zhang Zhongfang objected and criticized Jifu's character, saying, 
‘Fawning tears hung upon his eyelids and flowed out at every convenience. Clever 
words served him like the reed mouthpiece of a musical instrument, which sings 
out soothingly whenever blown upon.” 

Chen Jiru (1558-1639) comments, “Whenever I read this, I smile, thinking it 
should be posted on the walls of pleasure quarters everywhere as a warning.” He 
is equating “treacherous men” with “women,” saying that their behavior in this re- 
spect is interchangeable: the treacherous man’s tears are like those of the courte- 
san, and the courtesan's tears are themselves a form of treachery. Yuan Mei's Re- 
marks on Poetry quotes lines that Jiang Sunfu addressed to a courtesan, “I ask that 
you not wipe away those lovesick tears, / Save them to send off another man to- 
morrow morning." This shows the reality of “crying at the time of parting” in 
the pleasure quarters! 

The association of tears with opportunistic men who are anxious to display 
their “loyalty,” and likened to insincere women eager to prove their “love,” contin- 
ues in later periods. Shen Defu (1578-1612) observes: 


Shamelessness among men of learning has never been more pronounced than during the 
Chenghua period (1465-1487).” Since the Jiajing period (1522-1566), it has manifested it- 
self again. Wang Hong knocked his head on the floor and wept as he pleaded with Grand 
Secretary Zhang Fujing; Zhao Wenhua bowed a hundred times as he wept and beseeched 
Grand Secretary Yan Song; and Chen Sanmo knelt and wept on and on before Grand 
Secretary Zhang Juzheng. Each of these men regained favor and salary because of a few 
streaks of glistening tears. The ancients said, “Women sell love by weeping, and vile men 
peddle treacherous schemes by weeping.” It is really so!” 


(The reference here to “the ancients” is also to the passage in The Kong Family 
Masters.) Wang Shizhen (1634-1711) says: 
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When Dong Na was leaving his post as censor to become governor-general of Zhejiang 
and Jiangxi, one of his former colleagues in the Censorate went to say farewell and, sitting 
down close beside him, burst out crying and would not stop. Dong was very moved by this 
display and everyone present considered it most extraordinary. When he was done, the 
man went directly to visit Yu Guozhu, the minister from Daye, and as soon as he entered 
the room and bowed, he burst out laughing, Startled, Yu Guozhu asked him why he 
laughed. The man replied, “Dong is gone. The nail has been extracted from my eye!” 


This may serve as a gloss upon Chen Jiru’s remark about the warning that should 
be posted on the walls of pleasure quarters. 

In fact, the usefulness of “selling tears” is no less than that of the courtesan’s 
ploy of “selling smiles." Moreover, the sheer volume of the “bribes by tears” and 
“proprieties of tears” that have been offered by men through the ages may exceed 
that of the “three pools of tears” mentioned by Tang Chuanying (1620-1644) as 
well as the celebrated “debt of tears” that must be repaid by Lin Daiyu in The Story 
of the Stone.” (As for the latter, it may be noted that such notions as the “repay- 
ment of tears" and the “owing of tears" mentioned in Chapters 1 and 5 of the novel 
may be traced to Meng Jiao's [751-814] lines, “You owe me ten years of love / I 
must have a debt to you of a thousand streams of tears,” in a poem lamenting the 
death of his son, and Liu Yong's [mid eleventh c.] lines, "You have tied my heart 
to you for a lifetime / I must owe you a thousand streams of tears.” These are the 
first occurrences in literary works of the idea of a debt of tears.)” 
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Marriage and Fate, 393 E-r P ss Helis 1295-2906 
Rivalry Between Shamans (SARTNESS HED 42 1: 345-346, 5:31 
and Doctors, 396 
Monks and Lice, 401 (BAR as TSE 44 2: 683-685, 5: 186 
Vegetarians with Impure ETA SRR TKI 41376-1380 
Minds, 405 RR 
Tears at Partings, 412 Ble 4 hon 4:1436-1438 
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Alcott, Bronson, 403 

Analects, The (Lun yu RARE), 83, 195, 
202—203, 208, 209, 215. See also 
Confucius 

ancient prose, 365 

animism, 103 

anthropomorphism, 103 

Aretino, Pietro, 327 

Aucassin et Nicolette, 359 

Avatamsaka Sutra, The (Huayan jing 
SERE, 126, 200, 288, 298 

Awaking to the True (Wuzhen pian 
EARS) 276, 279 


Bacon, Francis 246 

bagu wen ARS, see eight-legged essay 

Baiyu jing Fla, see Sutra of a 
Hundred Parables 

Bantu tribe, 355—356 

Bao Zhao PERG, 143, 187, 285 

Baopuzi 38V f MF, see Master Who 
Embraces Simplicity, Tbe 

baoying Fr FE, 313 

Barthes, Roland, 109 

Baudelaire, Charles, 157 

Bellarmine, Roberto Cardinal, 403 


Bentham, Jeremy, 258 

Bergson, Henri, 137 

bi FE (simile), 134—139 passim 

biji SEF, 12 

Biographies of Exemplary Women (Lien 
zhuan Jijie), 197 

Bo bu tong FH Posti, see Compreben- 
sive Discussions from White Tiger 
Hall 

Bo Juyi BASS, poetry of, 33, 122, 165, 
226, 232; on poetry, 37, 44, 49-50; 
criticisms of Laozi, 266, 275, 299, 
301; on painting, 354 

Book of Changes, The (Zhou yi fa], Yi 
jing SKB), 121, 122, 126, 134—139, 144, 
202—206, 301 

Book of Documents, The (Shang shu 
PIES), 300 

Book of Lord Shang, The (Shangjun shu 
HA), 300, 363 

Book of Rites, The (Li ji 1350), 68, 84, 
145, 241, 320, 389 

Book of Songs, The (Shi jing FAS, Mao 
shi BF), 199; and reality, 48-49; 
motifs in, 74, 165, 185, 189, 232, 34.53 
imagery in, 134—139 passim; title of, 
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202; quotations of, 221-223; 
grammar in, 224-229 passim 

Boufflers, Madame de, 42 

Boyi (ADS and Shuqi $25, 311-314 
passim, 346 

Brown, Thomas, 137 

Bruno, Giordano, 327 

Buddhist Monasteries of Luoyang (Luo- 
yang qielan ji YE ES IBE RC), 374, 
376 

Burke, Edmund, 210 

Burns, Robert, 173 

Burton, Robert, 39 

Byron, George, 173, 359 


Cai Xizong EF ha, 93 

Cai Yong E, 68, o1, 95 

calligraphic shorthand, 238 

Cao Cao rS, 84 

Cao Pi BAR (Emperor Wen of the 
Wei), 43, 61, 63-64 

Cao Zhi TB, 63, 64, 65, 76 

Cassirer, Ernst, 356 

Chang aban jing Reba] SH, see 
Dirghagama Sutra 

Chao Buzhi RIAL. 75-76 

Chao Jiong 3834, 301 

Chao Yuezhi HERZ, 196, 364 

Chapuis, Nicholas, 10 

Chateaubriand, Frangois-Auguste- 
René, Vicomte de, 71 

Chen An BAR, 377 

Chen Jiru RE, 415 

Chen Kui [£8EZ, 134 

Chen Li YB, 223 

Chen Shidao RREMË, 29, 45, 94 

Chen Tao Bg, 149 

Chen Weisong FREE, 243-244 

Chen Yizeng PRIE, 93 

Chen Yuyi SR BESS, 158, 354. 

Chen Ziang [ER -1-55, 77, 80, 125, 295 

Chen Zilong IF HB, 347 

Cheng Hao #284, 222, 387 


Cheng Xuanying RAK, 290 

Cheng Yan $2 4, 377-378 

Cheng Yi #288, 355 

Chibi JRE#, see Red Cliff 

Chu ci AERE, see Songs of the South 

ci FA) poetry, 227 

circle of cognition, 131 

circle of generation, 131 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 295 

Collection of Seven Patchings (Qi zhui ji 
TRS), 10 

Comprehensive Discussions from White 
Tiger Hall (Bo bu tung SPS), 84 

Confucius, 80, 301, 388. See also Analects, 
The 

Cui Hao %74, 275 

Cultural Revolution, 7, 9, 14-15 

Czepko, Daniel von, 305 


Daban niepan jing Jig SETS, see 
Nirvana Sutra 

Dafang deng tuoluoni jing KH SE 
XEFPAR, see Dharani Sutra 

Dai Kui E325, 314. 

Dai Zhen BYE, 199, 210 

Dan Tao (E38, 239 

D'Annunzio, Gabriele, 158, 190 

Dante Alighieri, 181, 190, 259, 336 

dao 3B, 259—261 

Daode jing XE (STR, see Laozi 

Da zhidu lun KEB, see Discourse on 
the Prajfià Páramità Sutra 

Dazhuang yanlun jing KXERRSSEAS, see 
Sütrálankára-£ástra 

Demetrius, 107 

Democritus, 278 

Deng Gongshou BASE, 355 

Deng Xizi SMT, 208, 270-271 

denotatum, 125 

descriptive vs. evaluative terms, 69 

Dhérani Sutra (Dafang deng tuoluoni jing 
KASPER), 264-265 


dbvani, 107, 113 
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Diamond Sutra, The (Jin gang jing 
BIA), 299 

Diderot, Denis, 107, 210 

Dilthey, Wilhelm, 161-162 

Dirghagama Sutra, The (Chang ahan jing 
TP BAW), 69, 293, 339 

Discourse on the Prajna Paramita Sutra, 
The (Da zbidu lun ^ ERR), 136, 
277, 292, 300 

Disquisitions (Lun heng 888] ), see Wang 
Chong 

Doctrine of the Mean, The (Zbong 
yong FRIES), 84, 205, 284, 285, 
390 

Dong Qichang HE, 86, 95, 354 

Dong You EB, 241 

Dong Yue HRR, 150, 351 

Dong Zhongshu H{HSF, 203, 322 

Dongfang Shuo BR 77 #85, 122 

Doupeng xianbua SABA, see Idle 
Talk from tbe Bean Arbor 

draft script (caoshu FX), 92, 93 

Dragon Carvings on the Literary Mind 
(Wenxin diaolong CBS): on 
aesthetics and style, 30, 89, 225, 
246, 258; on personality and literary 
talent, 42, 43, 64; language and 
style of, 219, 245 

Dream of the Red Chamber, The (Hong 
lou meng, ALBEE), see Story of the 
Stone, The 

Du Anshi £EZZTE, 77 

Du Ben #LAK, 384 

Du Fu #t i, 146; on aesthetics, 30, 
70-71, 77, 101; poetry of, 187, 209, 
216, 217, 232; on nature and Heaven, 
269, 285 

Duan Yucai FRE RR, 144 

Dunhuang JKA texts, 173, 237, 321 


eight-legged essay, 364-365 
Ekottarikdgama, The (Zengyi ahan jing 
3g [8] Bx), 70 


Emperor Wen of the Wei fi X i5, see 
Cao Pi 

Emperor Wu of the Liang HINE, 
405 

Emperor Yang of the Sui PEERS, 375 

enargeia, 100 

envoutement, 327 

Essence of the Five Lamps, The (Wudeng 
buiyuan Xi E e] JC), 156, 175, 222, 
265, 271, 278, 279, 298, 306, 348, 358 

ethnos, 376 

ethos, 376 


Family Instructions of the Yan Clan 
(Yanshi jiaxun BAEC All), 43, 103, 
185, 404—405, 413 

Fan Chengda JE AKA, 150, 403 

Fan Wen YE, 109-112, 113, 115 

Fan Ye YGIBÉ, 233 

Fan Zhongyan YET PY, 77 

Fang Bao HE, 53 

Fang Yizhi DA, 356 

Favorinus, 258—259 

Fayuan zbulin EJEREN, see Pearl Forest 
of the Dharma Garden 

femme fragile, 183 

Feng Xiaoging 155/] V8, 182, 183 

Fengshen yanyi | FAY Se, see Investiture 
of the Gods 

Footprints of the Immortals in Green Fields 
(Lüye xianzong KAFIR), 327 

Forest of Changes (Yi lin BAK), 163-164, 
190 

Forest of Laughter (Xiao lin ER), 180 

Fortress Besieged (Wei cheng EIK), 4, 6 

Freud, Sigmund, 18, 137 

Frye, Northrop, 190 


Ganxiao liuji TTA NBC, see Six Chapters 
from My Life “Downunder” 

Gao Shi Sim, 48-49 

Gaoseng zbuan RE, see Lives of 
Eminent Monks 
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Garden of Discourses (Shuo yuan RIG), 
69 


Ge Hong Bik, 275, 333. See also Master 


Who Embraces Simplicity, The 

Gibbon, Edward, 154 

Gill, Eric, 93 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 104, 
211, 371; on language, 33, 206, 259; 
and criticism, 63, 65 

Gombrich, E. H., 32-33 

Gong Zizhen WBE, 394. 

Gongsun Longzi RAE, 205 

Gongyang Commentary, The (Gongyang 
zhuan 5E (8), 376, 396 

Gosse, Sir Edmund, 71 

Grillparzer, Franz, 65 

Grimm Brothers, 175 

Gu Yanwu BBA TR, 364 

Guan Tong fa), 244 

Guan Yinzi, 138, 264, 299 

Guan Yu Bil 24, 239-240 

Guanchang xianxing ji HIN RC, see 
Revelation of the Bureaucracy, A 

Guanxiu EVA, 339-340 

Guanzhui bian PERG, see Limited 
Views 

gui Wi, see guishen 

Guicciardini, Francesco, 252-253 

Guiguzi BLAS, see Master of Ghost 
Valley, The 

guishen Fa Fi, 319—321 

Guo Pu BBE, 334—335 

Guo Ruoxu BRASH, 95, 103 

Guo Shaoyu FRA 53, 109 

Guo Wen 232, 166 

Guo Xi BPE, 94, 108—109 

Guo Xiang BPR, 388 

"Gushi shijiu shou” ir JU ER, see 
"Nineteen Ancient Poems" 


guwen Th MC, see ancient prose 
Guyon, Madame, 265 


Han Chengyu BETZ RY, 166—168 


Han Feizi HEE, 145, 205, 272, 286, 
287 

Han Gan BE RP, 353-354 

Han Wo H4, 45, 217 

Han Yu SÉ SU, 196; on literature, 36— 
37, 229, 236; poetry of, 142-143, 165, 
217; on Heaven, 269—270, 334 

Han Yuanji RJC, 342 

Han Zhuo BEF, 103, 105, 108—109 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 187 

He Guanzi #8 i, 300 

He Liangjun (JR (£, 221 

He Qiaoyuan {Al 38, 369-370 

He Shaoji PA; 50 

He Wei ($E, 94 

He Xun (8]3f, 76 

He Yisun HATA, 14 

He Zhu 2 $&, 38 

Heart Sutra, The (Xinjing Cg), 195 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 150, 
203, 204, 241, 258, 267, 282, 283 

Heidegger, Martin, 109 

Heine, Heinrich, 71, 172, 288 

Heraclitus, 206 

Herd Boy (Niulang 4-88) and 
Weaving Maid (Zhinü #2), 
342 

Hesiod, 108 

Hobbes, Thomas, 258 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo von, 162 

Hogarth, William 31, 57-58 

Hong Hao tne, 378 

Hong lou meng ALEZ, see Story of the 
Stone, The 

Hong Mai 338, 348 

Horace, 65 

Houseman, A. E., 71 

Hsia, C. T, 6, 9 

Huainanzi VERS, 130, 131, 264 

Huaisu (823%, 92 

Huan Tan THES, 36, 69, 287 

Huang Gongdu 27, 165-166 

Huang Jingren W m 158 
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Huang Kan $ {f 62, 202-203, 388, 
389 

Huang Tingjian EE: on painting 
and calligraphy, 94, 355; and yun 
“resonsance,” 112, 114-115; poetry of, 
123, 126, 143, 152, 165, 226; on. 
language, 258; criticism of his erotic 
Songs, 358 

Huang Zhijun E< $&&, 210 

Huang Zongxi BAF BE, 236 

Huangfu Shi E FAYE, 333-334, 377 

Huang-Lao E£ School, 266, 272 

Huayan jing BERGHE, see Avatamsaka 
Sutra, The | 

Hume, David, 287, 294 

Huters, Theodore, : 


icon, 135 

Idle Talk from the Bean Arbor (Dou 
peng xianbua THEIRE), 346- 
347 

Ingoldsby, Thomas, 328 

Investiture of the Gods (Fengshen yanyi 


3] SHER SS), 327, 329 


James, William, 161-162 

Jean Paul, 113 

Ji Yun CAS), 149, 153 

Jia Dao HE, 169 

Jia Yi Sg, 172, 382 

Jiang Kui S288, 30, 92, 106 

Jiao Hong SEYA, 370 

Jiao Xun fA, 240 

Jie Xisi 38) S RIT, 399 

Jing Hao Fl), 103, 105 

Jin'gang jing GROS, see Diamond Sutra, 
The 

Jin louzi STF, see Master of the Golden 
Pavilion, The 

"Jiuge" FLAK, see “Nine Songs, The" 

Johnson, Samuel, 154 

Joseph, Pére, 272 

Joubert, Joseph, 107, 113, 137 


Journey to the West (Xiyou ji PUGFEC), 
355, 303, 409, 413 
Jurchens KIŠ, 374—375, 383 


Kang Youwei REA £s» 336 

Kant, Immanuel, 46, 84 

Keats, John, 351 

Kierkegaard, Søren, 287 

Kong congzi FLEX T- see Kong Family 
Masters, The 

Kong Family Masters, The (Kong congzi 
FLEET), 414 

Kong Yingda FLA, 202, 221 

"Kongque dongnan fei" FLER FIFA, 
see "Peacock Flew, A" 

Kulturguter, 371 

Kumarajiva, 180-181 


Lamartine, Alphonse de, 341 

Lang Ying HER, 95 

Laokoón, see under Lessing, Gotthold 

Laozi FE (Daode jing HIER), 205, 
211, 257—307 passim, 363 

Legalism, 266, 272 

Leibniz, 210, 294 

Lengyan jing TREKS, see Sürangama 
Sutra, The 

Leopardi, Giacomo, 70, 108, 187, 270 

Lessing, Gotthold, 10, 246 

Li Bo ZEE, 5o, 71, 77, 123, 126, 165 

Li Deyu FEH, 186 

Li Guangdi ZEXCHb, 379 

Li He 2, 232 

Li Jiao zl, 75 

Li Mengyang S5, 217 

Li Shangyin ZEE, 44, 74; 335, 343 

Li Shihong ZE-T-7z, 30 

Li Shizheng SEPI 369 

Li Si ÆHF, 363, 368 

Li Tingyan ZE EE, 234 

Li Yangbing ZI UK, 92 

Li Ye Ele, 45-46 

Li Yu Æ} (1611-1676), 212 
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Li Yu Æ% (937-978), 414—415 

Li Zhi ZEfÉ, 104, 105-106, 342 

Liang Tongshu WE, 335 

Lianhua jing S&SEERS, see Lotus Sutra, 
The 

Liao Yan Beate, 364 

Liaozhai zhiyi MZA Re, see Strange 
Tales from Make-Do Studio 

Lienü zhuan 9r (8, see Biographies of 
Exemplary Women 

Liezi NII, 155, 205, 216, 279, 295, 297, 
306 

Li ji $850, see Book of Rites, The 

Limited Views (Guanzbui bian f Eia): 
English title of, 1; compared with 
On the Art of Poetry, 4—5; period 
written, 8-10; contents of, 12-13; 
and the fragmentary utterance, 10- 
15; and Qing dynasty scholars, 12, 
21; title explained, 14; “striking a 
connection" (da tong TT38&) in, 15- 
22; Western sources in, 16, 21-22; 
and comparative literature, 19-20 

Lin Yutang GH, 177 

Lin Zexu AKER, 365 

"Li Sao" BEES (“On Encountering 
Sorrow”), see Qu Yuan 

Liu Jun SI, 270, 312, 314 

Liu Kezhuang ZI TEHE 398 

Liu Qi Sim, 383 

Liu Xie Si, see Dragon Carvings on the 
Literary Mind 

Liu Yong Bilz, 416 

Liu Yuxi 41) 5333, 257, 341 

Liu Zhiji SAIS, 51, 245, 314, 376 

Liu Zongyuan #IFZTC, 80, 167-168, 
218, 317, 34.6, 368—369 

liufa 7%, see Six Canons 

Liuzu tan jing 74A PES, see Platform 
Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch, The 

Lives of Eminent Monks (Gaoseng zhuan 
243), 278, 288, 300, 401, 402 

Lodge, David, 53 


logical impossibility, 176 

Lotus Sutra, The (Lianbua jing SEBERS), 
259 

Lou Fang TEE, 41 

Lowell, James Russell, 71 

Lu Giyun EARE, 52 

Lu Guimeng [24 3, 38, 397 

Lu Ji EET, 99, 156, 157. See also 
"Rhapsody on Literature" 

Lu Jia ES H, 277, 397 

Lu Jiuyuan EFL, 186 

Lu Tong RA, 141 

Lu Wenchao [E XE, 67, 221 

Lu You ESI, 161, 186, 252, 209, 334, 
402-403 

Lu Zhaolin [E BG, 63 

Lubbock, Percy, 19 

Lucian, 341 

Lucretius, 347—348 

Lun beng Big (Disquisitions), see Wang 
Chong 

Lun yu Eina, see Analects, The 

Luoyang qielan ji 7S ED SU, see 
Buddhist Monasteries of Luoyang 

Luther, Martin, 346 

Lüshi chunqiu = FERT, Spring and 
Autumn Annals of Mr. Lü, The 

Litye xianzong KRETI, see Footprints 
of the Immortals in Green Fields 


Ma Zuchang STA, 378-379 

Madbyamika Sutra, The (Zhong lun 
FH Sg), 62, 292, 299 

Mallarmé, Stephane, 108 

Manchus, 379-380 

Mao Jike ÆT], 249 

Mao Qiling Eri, 379 

Mao shi 255, see Book of Songs, The 

Mao Zedong PEIR, 7 

Marriage Destinies to Awaken the World 
(Xingshi yinyuan zbuan Bett 
WARE), 328 


Marvell, Andrew, 173 
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Master of Ghost Valley, The (Guiguzi 
KLE), 68, 79, 199 
Master of the Golden Pavilion, The (Jin 


louzi kB), 164, 248 
Master Who Embraces Simplicity, The 


(Baopuzi FIFA), 103, 164, 332, 397. 


See also Ge Hong 

Maupassant, Guy de, 32 

Maurois, André, 336 

Mei Sheng TAG, 396 

Mei Yaochen #¥22E2, 30, 33 

Mei Zengliang HD Fo, 244 

meidao WEE, 326 

Mencius, 35, 50, 197, 223 

Meng Jiao TEAB, 37, 191, 416 

Mérimée, Prosper, 327 

Merleau-Ponty, Maurice, 200 

Michelet, Jules, 253 

Middleton, Thomas, 328 

Milindapanhá Sutra, The (Naxian bigiu 
jing ABFELE ELK), 201 

Mill, John Stuart, 270 

Milton, John, 51, 336, 395 

ming 44, (name) and fen 77 
(apportionment), 160 

Mirror of the Source, The (Zongjing lu 
ZI SPUR), 175, 298 

Moliére, 287 

Mongols, 375, 384 

Montaigne, Michel, 83 

Montesquieu, Charles-Louis, 64. 

Motsch, Monika, 2, 18-19 

Mou Rong Zik, 369 

Mozi 5&-T-, 195, 285—286, 291, 319-320 


narcissism, 182 

Naxian bigiu jing ABFC LEELA, see 
Milindapanba Sutra, The 

New Account of Tales of the World, A 
(Shishuo xinyu HER BABA, Tales of 
the World), 75, 101, 145, 222, 387, 414 

New Testament, 278, 318 

Nicomedes, 409 


Nietzsche, Friedrich, 257 

“Nine Songs” (“Jiu ge" JUS), 171, 215~ 
216 

“Nineteen Ancient Poems” (“Gushi 
shijiu shou” fF TILE), 164, 190 

Nirvana Sutra, The (Daban niepan jing 
AGERET), 127, 176, 271, 292, 339 

Niulang Zhinü 4- EHI EC, see Herd 
Boy and Weaving Maid 

Nong Mountain FLL], 80 


Niixian waishi Zc (ly 58, see Unofficial 
History of Female Immortals, The 


Old Testament, 318 

On the Art of Poetry (Tanyi lu RBA), 
4-6, 9,12 

oratio, 259 

Origen, 278 

Orlando Furioso, 351 

Ouyang Xiu Ekka ÍZ, 50, 293-294; on 
literature, 37, 42, 56, 241, 245, 317; 
poetry. of, 186, 233 

Ox Mountain 4-111, 80 

Oxford University, 3 


oxymoron, 304 


Pan Wengi YI] Sj, 50-51, 347 

Pan Yue YE, 41, 42-43 

paradox, 304 

pathos of distance, 80 

Paul, Saint, 278 

Peach Blossom Spring (Taohua yuan 
DEAE US), 238, 336 

"Peacock Flew, A" (“Kongque dongnan 
fei" T LE TR PSA), 218 

Pearl Forest of the Dharma Garden 
(Fayuan zbulin YESRERMA), 277 

persona poetica, 42 

persona pratica, 42 

Philostratus, 371 

physical impossibility, 176 

Plain Learning Movement (puxue 
TEES, 198, 210 
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Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch, The 
(Liuzu tan jing 7XH FAKS), 246 

Plato, 83, 261 

Pliny, 270 

Plotinus, 192, 278 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 108 

Pollock, Sir Frederick, 222 

Pope, Alexander, 63 

Priestly, J. B., 124 

Prince Sudāna Sutra, The (Taizi Xudana 
jing KRTZAK BQ), 69 

"Prince Dan of Yan" (“Yan Danzi" 
HEFT), 173 

Principles of Historiography (Shi tong 
a), see Liu Zhiji 

Proust, Marcel, 19 

Pu Songling TANAM, see Strange Tales 
from Make-Do Studio 

puxue BEE, see Plain Learning 
Movement 


Qian Jibo ##2E 1H, 2-3 

Qian Mu $278, 2-3 

Qian Zhongshu $858 8: life of, 2-10. 
See also Limited Views 

Qisong 225), 369 

Oi zhui ji CBRE, see Collection of Seven 
Patcbings 

giyun KH (“breath resonance"), see 
resonance; Six Canons 

qu HH poetry, 225 

Qu Yuan JERR, 56, 59, 172, 334—335 


Ranking of Poets (Shi pin mn), see 
Zhong Hong 

Rao Tingxiang BEZESE, 365 

ratio, 259 

Records of the Grand Historian (Shi ji 
HSC), 150, 191, 209, 215, 326, 327- 
328. See also Sima Qian 

Red Cliff (Chibi ZRB£), 51—52 

Ren Fang {ER}, 248 

Renard, Jules, 168 


Researches into the Supernatural (Sou shen 
ji 181880), 191 

resonance (yun MA): and concealment, 
104—109; Sikong Tu on, 105, 107; in 
painting and poetry criticism, 105- 
106; and. Chan, 106; and the three 
arts, 110-111; Fan Wen's essay on, 
109-112, Indian equivalents, 113, and 
music, 112-114. See also Six Canons 

Revelation of the Bureaucracy, A 
(Guanchang xianxing ji BF 
TJI RU), 371 

"Rhapsody on Literature" ("Wen fu" 
SCHA), 99, 104, 258 

Ritson, Joseph, 403 

Robinson, H. C., 65 

Romance of tbe Three Kingdoms (Sanguo 
zhi yanyi = BART SE), 46, 84 

Romance of the Western Chamber 
(Xixiang ji PA FARU), 211 

Rossetti, Christina, 168 

Rossetti, Dante, 78, 327 

Ruan Ji TE, 67, 69, 70 

Ruan Yuan OTC, 244 

Rulin waishi ZAKS} SE, see Scholars, The 

Russell, Bertrand, 137 

Rustic’s Idle Words, A (Yesou puyan 


BP EBLE E), 328 


sagittaire, le, 327 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles, 65 
Saint-Martin, Louis-Claude de, 263 
Samyuktàgama (Za aban jing 
AERE] En), 192 
Sanguo zhi yanyi = BR] RA, see 
Romance of the Three Kingdoms 
Scholars, The (Rulin waishi (BAKA; SE), 
145 
School of Apathy, 390 
Schopenhauer, Arthur, 19-20, 39, 108 
second maker, 353 
Secret History of the Mongols, The 


(Yuanchao bishi TCHARK SE), 173 
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Sebnsucht (“yearning”), 79, 189 

Selections of Refined Literature (Wen xuan 
30328), 209, 248, 249 

Sengzhao (@ Ee, 131 

Shakespeare, William, 31, 70, 157, 295, 
395 

shangdi _ i, 321-323 

Shangjun shu WE B, see Book of Lord 
Shang, The 

Shang shu TEE, see Book of Documents, 
The 

Shao Changheng Ake, 52 

sharp focus, 208 

Shaw, Bernard, 403 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 70, 187, 351 

shen 4H, see guishen 

Shen Defu JAS, 415 

Shen Hao 77,88, 106 

Shen Qian HRE, 358 

Shen Qinhan 7/G$X 88, 149 

Shen Quanqi 7/5 [2 ER, 219 

Shen Yue 17,4], 76, 104, 236—237, 249, 
359—360, 402 

Shen Zuozhe Em, 301 

shengdong Æ$) (“animation”), see 
resonance; Six Canons 

Shenhui 4#&, 305 

Shi Chong GA, 87 

Shi Decao Jj $81, 305 

Shiba nili jing -- J YEBERS, see Sutra on 
the Eighteen Nirayas, The 

Shide $245, 405 

Shi ji PU (Records of the Grand 
Historian), see Sima Qian 

Shiji jing ERCIS, see Sutra on Worldly 
Records, The 

Shi jing ERE, see Book of Songs, The 

Shi pin $F fin (Ranking of Poets), see 
Zhong Hong 

Shishuo xinyu THERTRE, see New 
Account of Tales of the World, A 

Shi tong 5383 (Principles of 
Historiography), see Liu Zhiji 


Sbuibu zhuan 7K}, see Water Margin, 
The 

Shuijing zhu IKIE, see Water Classic 
Commentary, The 

Shuo yuan BRO, see Garden of Discourses 

sifan FEAL, 335 

sign, 135 

significatum, 125 

Sikong Tu 4] 22 [el], 105, 107, 114, 261 

Sima Chengzhen Fj, 280 

Sima Qian ri] Raz, 35-38, 236, 244, 
251—252, 311-314, 393, 396. See also 
Records of tbe Grand Historian 

Sima Xiangru ri] AHAN, 231 

Six Canons (liu fa 7S), 97-104 passim 

Six Chapters from My Life "Downunder" 
(Ganxiao liuji FIXE), 8 

soft focus, 209 

Song Qi RTB, 37, 38 

Song Yu RE, 74 

Song Zhiwen RZ fi, 124 

Songshi xuanzbu PESE, 7 

Songs of the South (Chu ci RERS), 172, 
276. See also "Nine Songs’; Qu 
Yuan 

Sou shen ji 388 THIEG, see Researches into the 
Supernatural 

Southern School (of painting), 32, 99, 
I4 

Spencer, Herbert, 286 

Spinoza, Benedict de, 258, 263 

Spitzer, Leo, 200 

Spring and Autumn Annals of Mr. Lü 
(Lüshi chungiu E FX TK), 258, 265, 
294, 396 

Staiger, Emil, 222 

Stendhal, 113 

Sterne, Laurence, 146 

Stoics, 390 

Stone to Sober Up Drunken Men, A 
(Zuixing shi WAWEZ), 127 

Story of the Stone, The (Hong lou meng 
ALES, The Dream of the Red 
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Chamber), 20, 46, 123, 124, 183, 278, 
327, 329, 416 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 359 

Strange Tales from Make-Do Studio 
(Liaozhai zhiyi WIARE), 326-327, 
350 

Stratagems of the Warring States (Zhanguo 
ce HITS), 286—287 

Su Che ẸRI, 149—150, 306, 335, 355 

Su Shi XIX, 127, 196-197; and Red 
Cliff, 51-52, 206; on aesthetics, 79, 
83, 93, 233; poetry of, 125, 138, 149, 
186, 227-228, 294; and Buddhism, 
401—402, 407, 408 

Sun Guangxian HR, 408 

Sun Guoting ik, o2 

Sunzi AT, 364 

Sarangama Sutra, The (Lengyan jing 
FEES), 125, 131, 156, 182, 294, 370 

Sutra of a Hundred Parables, Tbe (Baiyu 
jing FIND ME), 293 

Sutra of Parables and Analogies, The 
ARSENE), 180, 278 

Sutra of Perfect Enlightenment, The 
(Yuanjue jing [B] AS), 62, 195, 265, 
301, 365 

Sutra on the Eighteen Nirayas, The (Shiba 
nili jing MAYBANK), 340, 351 

Sutra on Wise Men and Fools, The 
(Xianyu jing BRAKE), 69 

Sutra on Worldly Records, The (Shiji jing 
TH ECAS), 70 

Sitrdlankara-sdstra, The (Dazbuang 


yanlun jing AGE Bea), 181 


Taizi Xudana jing KFZAKERS see 
Prince Sudána Sutra 

Tamburlaine tbe Great, 174. 

Tan Sitong FARIA], 370 

Tang Binyin BAF, 233 

Tang Chuanying 3 48, 72, 416 

Tang Xianzu #8848, 359 

Tanyi lu KEBAS, see On the Art of Poetry 


Tao Hongjing MJ ES, 333 

Tao Qian KYA, 258, 285, 312 

Taohua yuan PETERS, see Peach 
Blossom Spring 

Tauler, Johannes, 265 

Through the Looking Glass, 79 

tian dao FCA, 312—314, 346 

tian ming KM, 312—314. 

Timanthus, 30 

Tom Jones, 78 

Tongcheng School HAYR, 244, 245 

Translation of Names, The (Fanyi mingyi 
ji Mase Bee)» 127 

Tu Long FEE, 64 


Ungaretti, Giuseppe, 78 

University of Paris, 3 

Unofficial History of Female Immortals, 
The (Nüxian waishio {Ip 52), 
408-409 

Upasaka-sila Sutra, The (Youpo sai jie jing 
(IESE GH), 292-293 


Valerianio, Pierio, 39 

verbal shorthand, 238 

Versprechen (“slip of the tongue”), 84 

Vimalakirti, 301, 391 

Vimalakirti Sutra, The (Weimojie suoshuo 
jing KEPESEPTARAR), 264, 279, 297 

Virgil, 189-190, 327 

Vischer, Friedrich, 270, 34.0 

Voltaire, François-Marie, 64—65, 108 


wang B, 79, 210 

Wang Anshi EZA, 196, 264, 364; on 
poetry, 37, 49, 56-58; poetry of, 126, 
227 

Wang Bao FE, 67 

Wang Bi E94, 135—136, 205, 270, 387, 
388-389 

Wang Bo E5), 80, 216, 299 

Wang Can ESE, 76 

Wang Changling ESH, 77 
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Wang Chong EF, 67, 124, 173, 317; 
on death, 130, 131; on Heaven, 269, 
313 

Wang Fu EF, 164, 341, 397 

Wang Guowei FRIKE, 20, 46, 222 

Wang Ji EFE (d. ca. 548), 185 

Wang Ji FAR (5857644), 301 

Wang Jian F4, 166, 341, 401 

Wang Ling FB 354—355 

Wang Niansun FE, 209 

Wang Rong "E Ri, 382 

Wang Ruoxu FE, 384, 393 

Wang Sengru :Ef& Fi, 219, 412 

Wang Shiduo EHHE, 379 

Wang Shizhen EHEM (1526-1590), 
38, 64, 229 

Wang Shizhen £48 (1634-1711), 
31—33, 109, 415—416 

Wang Wei EÑ, 187, 299, 313, 353 

Wang Xizhi FZ, 94, 237-238, 
275-276 

Wang Yangming EH, 365 

Wang Yanling FE, 233-234 

Wang Yisun EIA TR 125 

Wang Yucheng FE, 125 

Wang Zhong 7EFh, 318 

Water Classic Commentary, The (Shuijing 
zhu 7RARTE), 48, 150, 354 

Water Margin, The (Shuibu zhuan 
IKRE), 46, 84, 123, 168, 211, 406, 
413 

Wei cheng [Eta see Fortress Besieged 

Wei Heng 18, 91, 95 

Wei Yingwu JEH), 165, 293 

Weimojie suosbuo jing NEKEFAPI TAMKA, 
see Vimalakirti Sutra, The 

wen (literary writing) and bi = 


(utilitarian prose), 248-250 


“Wen fu,” see “Rhapsody on Literature” 


Wen Tingyun 1L EESS, 75 
Wen xuan E, see Selections of Refined 
Literature 


Weng Fanggang 23177 8, 99 


Wenxin diaolong SO HERE, see Dragon 
Carvings on the Literary Mind 

Wu Daozi IHS, 31, 32 

Wu Mi RM, 3 

Wu Qiao R5, 153 

Wu Zeng R, 49 

Wudeng buiyuan FESTE, see Essence 
of the Five Lamps, The 


Xi Kang FRR, “Rhapsody on the 
Zither,” 68, 291 

Xianbi ££Ez, 374 

xiang R (emblematic image), 134—139 
passim 

Xianyu jing EXE, see Sutra on Wise 
Men and Fools, The 

Xiao lin ERK, see Forest of Laughter 

Xiao Zixian FE FX, 249 

Xie He Hii, 97-101 passim, 105, 114, 
115 

Xie Lingyun Gy $8385, 88 

Xie Zhaozhe SEK, 100 

Xie Zhen EIER, 233 

Xin Qiji SEBERE, 78 

Xingshi yinyuan zbuan PEHAR RIE, see 
Marriage Destinies to Awaken the 
World 

Xinjing LS, see Heart Sutra, The 

Xiong Renhuan SETS EE, 166 

Xixiang ji PAKA RC, see Romance of the 
Western Chamber 

Xiyou ji FABER, see Journey to the West 

Xu Bo f$, 38 

Xu Ling RE, 243—246 passim 

Xu Wei f&1B, 71, 249 

Xue Hui BE, 197 

Xunzi mj of, 36, 61, 364 


"Yan Danzi" xl, see "Prince Dan 
of Yan" 

Yan Fu G15, 267, 274, 285, 306 

Yan Ruoju HS, 153 

Yan Yanzhi AEZ, 76 
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Yan Yu #71, 99, 106, 109, 113 

Yan Zhenqing HE JAN, 31, 92 

Yan Zhitui KAZ HE, see Family 
Instructions of the Yan Clan, The 

Yang Hu Effi, 80 

Yang Jiang f, 3-4, 6-8 

Yang Shen #1, 67, 123 

Yang Wanli $25 3 Œ, 62, 157, 165, 233, 
266 

Yang Xiong £z, 172, 376, 384 

Yang Yi #3, 246 

Yanshi jiaxun HEA, see Family 
Instructions of the Yan Clan, The 

Yao He BE, 149 

Yao Zui WEF, 99 

Ye Bingjing BES ay, 224 

Ye Changchi 4#, 150 

Ye Mengde EZ (8&8, 232, 406-407 

Ye Shi #2585, 89 

Yesou puyan Ey SER E, see Rustic’s Idle 
Words, A 

yi B, 202-206 passim 

Yi jing DAR, see Book of Changes, The 

Yi lin ARK, see Forest of Changes 

Yi Shizhen (FH, 158 

Yin Wenzi F X-F, 209 

yinde S4, 313 

You Tong 7.1) 45, 86 

Youpo sai jie jing (SEE SETIVANS, see 
Updsaka-sila Sutra, The 

yu Igy (figurative imagery), 134—139 
passim 

Yu Xin 15, 125, 191, 358-359 

Yu Xiulie F(K7Y, 383 

Yu Zhengxie Sij IE, 412 

Yuan Haowen JUPI), 41, 42, 57, 227, 
335 

Yuan Mei TAL, 350, 415 

Yuan Song RFA, 88-89 

Yuan Zhen JCA, 141, 217 

Yuan Zhongdao REHE, 21 

Yuanchao bishi TCHARA SE, see Secret 
History of the Mongols, The 


Yuanjue jing [SJ EA, see Sutra of Perfect 
Enlightenment, The 
Yue Yi ES, 215 


yun FA, see resonance 


Za aban jing EKA] SHE, see Sam 
yuktdgama, The 

Za piyu jing HENG KE, see Sutra of 
Parables and Analogies, The 

Zeng Yizhuan $2 £58, 221 

Zengyi aban jing 38] —[n] SH, see 
Ekottarikagama, The 

Zhang Boduan 4 {Ailig, 156-157. See 
also Awaking to the True 

Zhang Dafu IKIF, 152 

Zhang Erqi GRR IR, 204-205 

Zhang Fei IRIK, 239, 240 

Zhang Heng IRIT, 68, 79, 130 

Zhang Hua IRH, 30, 182, 341 

Zhang Huaiguan 5& ET, 92 

Zhang Jiucheng 47 LAX, 62 

Zhang Lei IRK, 38 

Zhang Liangui IRRE, 342—343 

Zhang Peilun Rm, 153 

Zhang Ru'nan IEP, 53 

Zhang Xian IRIG, 74, 77 

Zhang Xu 5&JH, 92 

Zhang Xuecheng IRER, 134, 341— 
342 

Zhang Yanyuan RÆ, 31, 94, 98, 102 

Zhang Yue IRER, 157 

Zhang Zai Siri, 130 

Zhanguo ce BY [EX tf, see Stratagems of the 
Warring States 

Zhao Bingwen FB SL, 383 

Zhao Lingzhi Apa, 42 

Zhao Ming EASY, 370 

Zhao Qi 8J, 36 

Zhao Yi AH, 186-187, 407-408 

Zheng Xuan ÑZ, 68, 69, 202, 206 

Zheng Yu IE, 365 

Zhi Yu BJE, 152 

Zhiyi Fae, 131-132, 203 
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Zhong Hong $R, 36, 57, 233 


Zhong lun HAE}, see Madhyamika Sutra, 


The 

Zhong yong FP fe, see Doctrine of the 
Mean, The 

Zhongchang Tong {HEHE 86, 87, 
341 

Zhou Ang lh, 375 

Zhou Bida fX, 38, 39 

Zhou Dunyi AAMA, 147 

Zhou Lianggong ize. 124, 239- 
240 

Zhou Mi fA, 125 

Zhou yi J&] Z. see Book of Changes, The 

Zhou Zhenfu JAHRE, 9 

Zhu Dunru EYE, 403 

Zhu Jingyuan FIL 101 

Zhu Shilu ftm, 299 

Zhu Shuzhen KUB, 414. 

Zhu Song FFA, 126 

Zhu Xi RE, 124, 274; on literature, 


38, 161, 245; on Buddhism, 131, 132, 176; 
on language, 237, 240 

Zhu Yizun RZE, 45, 394 

Zhuangzi 31^, 130; language in, 137, 
176; on language and semantics, 196, 
205, 291, 297; on the sage, 272, 287— 
288, 363; on emotions, 277, 387, 388 

Zhuge Liang 887, 124 

Zivilisationguter, 371 

Zong Bing FIÑ, 89 

Zongjing lu gk, see Mirror of the 
Source, The 

Zongmi 727, 132, 298 

Zuixing shi BEBE, see Stone to Sober Up 
Drunken Men, A 

Zuo Commentary (Zuo zhuan Í$), 83, 
84, 169, 195, 221, 232, 316-324. passim, 
363 

Zuo Si FER, 32 

Zuo zhuan 778, see Zuo Commentary, 
The 
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HarRVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


(titles now in print) 


Han Shi Wai Chuan: Han Ying’s Illustrations of the Didactic Application of the 
Classic of Songs, translated and annotated by James Robert Hightower 

The Chinese Short Story: Studies in Dating, Authorship, and Composition, by 
Patrick Hanan 

Songs of Flying Dragons: A Critical Reading, by Peter H. Lee 

Early Chinese Civilization: Anthropological Perspectives, by K. C. Chang 
Population, Disease, and Land in Early Japan, 645-900, by William Wayne 
Farris 

Shikitei Sanba and the Comic Tradition in Edo Fiction, by Robert W. Leutner 
Washing Silk: The Life and Selected Poetry of Wei Chuang (834?-910), by Robin 
D. S. Yates 

National Polity and Local Power: The Transformation of Late Imperial China, by 
Min Tu-ki 

Tang Transformation Texts: A Study of the Buddhist Contribution to the Rise of 
Vernacular Fiction and Drama in China, by Victor H. Mair 

Mongolian Rule in China: Local Administration in the Yuan Dynasty, by 
Elizabeth Endicott-West 

Readings in Chinese Literary Thought, by Stephen Owen 

Remembering Paradise: Nativism and Nostalgia in Eighteenth-Century Japan, by 
Peter Nosco 

Taxing Heaven's Storehouse: Horses, Bureaucrats, and the Destruction of the 
Sichuan Tea Industry, 1074-1224, by Paul J. Smith 

Escape from the Wasteland: Romanticism and Realism in the Fiction of Mishima 
Yukio and Oe Kenzaburo, by Susan Jolliffe Napier 

Inside a Service Trade: Studies in Contemporary Chinese Prose, by Rudolf G. 
Wagner 

The Willow in Autumn: Ryütei Tanebiko, 1783-1842, by Andrew Lawrence 
Markus 

The Confucian Transformation of Korea: A Study of Society and Ideology, by 
Martina Deuchler 

The Korean Singer of Tales, by Marshall R. Pihl 

Praying for Power: Buddhism and the Formation of Gentry Society in Late-Ming 
China, by Timothy Brook 

Word, Image, and Deed in the Life of Su Shi, by Ronald C. Egan 

The Chinese Virago: A Literary Theme, by Yenna Wu 


41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 


Studies in the Comic Spirit in Modern Japanese Fiction, by Joel R. Cohn 

Wind against the Mountain: The Crisis of Politics and Culture in Thirteenth- 
Century China, by Richard L. Davis 

Powerful Relations: Kinship, Status, and the State in Sung China (960-1279), by 
Beverly Bossler 

Limited Views: Essays on Ideas and Letters, by Qian Zhongshu; selected and 
translated by Ronald Egan 


